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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 
Voivel-Soit7}ds 

!i has the sound of a in ‘ woman.’ 
a lias the sound of a in ‘ father.’ 

(• has the vowel-sound in ‘grey.’ 
i has the sound of i in ‘pin.’ 

T lias the sound of / in ‘ police.’ 
o has the sound of o in ‘ hone.' 

11 has the sound of n in ‘ bull.' 
u has the sound of // in ‘flute.' 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘house.’ 

It should he stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘ bet ’ and ‘ hot ’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought neees.sary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in ])ronuneiation 
were not likely to be made. 


Co7iso7ta?tfs 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con¬ 
sonants, such as </, /, r, &:c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary iironunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common ; and, 
in particular, dh and th (e.xcept in JIurma) never have the sound of 
/// in ‘ this’ or ‘thin,’ but should be prcmounced as in ‘ woodhouse ’ 
and ‘ boathook.’ 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds : — 

aw has the vowel-sound in ‘law.’ 
o and ii are pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.’ 

ky is pronounced almost like ch in ‘church.’ 

th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘ this,’ in some cases as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw. 'I’hus, yiva and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written ^<7 and puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost (xiually on each syllabic, in Burmese 
there is a tendeiu'y to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

(icueral 

The names of some pUu'es e. g. ('alcuUa, Bomba)’, Lucknow, 
Cawnpor(j have obtained a po[)ular fixity of sjiclling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronouiu'ed differently in different parts of India ; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular sp(^lling has been 
generally ado])ted in English books. 

Notks on Monkn, Prills. Wliciits and Mkasurks 

As the currency of India is based upon tlu; rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gau^ttcer have necessarily been 
expressed in rujiees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupe(‘ (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to 2y., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees int<j sterling by striking off the final ciiiher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, O'ving to the depreciation of silver as 
com})ared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as js. In order to [irovide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. I'he intention was to raise 
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the excliange value of the rupee to is. 4^'., and then introduce a gold 
standard (thougli not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £j. 'J'lu's policy has been completely successful. From J899 on¬ 
wards tlic value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
lluctuations, at the proposed rate of 4^/. : and consequently since 
that dale three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
JH)r the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rui)ee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), 
also one third must be subtracted from tlie result. 'J’hus Rs. 1,000 
= £joo —^ = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with th(‘ expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of ruj)ees re<iuires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
(nit lCuro])e. J.arge numbers arc not pum luated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Conseciuently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the ecjuivalent of £10,000 liefore 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 1 vvhile a crore of rupees 

(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the ecjuivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the e(|uivalcnl of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans, 'i'he anna was formerly reckoned as ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seer = 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. HTe ac'tual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from l.)i.strict to l^i.strict, and (;ven from village to 
village ; but in the standard .system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., 
and the maund 82*28 lb. 'Fhis standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Ga^icReer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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siiinc (jiiantity, hut the quantity to he obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, pric'cs in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. AV^hen the figure of quantity goes up, tliis of course 
means that the jirice has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an lOnglish reader. It may, however, he mentioned that quantity 
jirices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shojis, where fiennyworths of many groceries ('an he bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
II it })('desired to c'onvml (juantity jirii'es from Indian into Emglish 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often he misleading), the following sialc may lx* adojited based 
upon the assumjitioiis that a seer is exactly 2 Ih., and that the value 
ol the nipc'i' rtanains (onslant at i.v. 4^/. : j seer jier rupee = (about) 
3 11). lor 2.9.; 2 seers per rin)ee = (about) h lb. for 2.s. ; and so on. 

'Die name of the unit foi s(piare mt'asuremcnt in India generally 
IS the which varies greatly in diffcri'iit iiarls of tlie eounfiy. 

Eut areas have always been exiiresscd tbruughoul the Gazcficcr 
in S(|uarc miles or in acres. 
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Coondapoor Subdivision —Subdivision of South 

Kuniira District, Madras, consisting of the (Coondapoor and Udipi 
taluks. 

Coondapoor Taluk.- Nortliernmost taluk of South Kanara District, 
Madras, lying between 13'^ 29' and 13" 59' N. and 74° 34' and 75° 4' 
E., with an area of 619 square miles. The population in 190T was 
131,858, compared with 131,546 in 1891. It contains 103 villages, 
including Coondapoor (population, 3,984), the head-ipiarters. The de¬ 
mand for land revenue and ct^sses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3,12,000. 
'Pile ^Vestern Ghats form the boundary of the taluk on the east, 
approaching in the north to within 6 mik^s of the sea. Three rivers 
rising in this range drain the greater part, and flow into a common 
estuary to the north of (Coondapoor village. 'Idicse river valleys, the 
islands in the estuary, and the adjacent low-lying levels are singularly 
fertile, as is the alluvial jilain along the coast, which in places extends 
4 or 5 miles inland. Fine crops of rice and sugar-cane are grown, and 
the coco-nut plantations are very productive. The interior and hilly 
portions of the taluk contain much thick jungle, malarial fever is rife 
and labour scanty, and the ryots are much less prosperous than on the 
coast. In the north of the taluk the catechu-tree is common, and the 
manufacture of cutch carried on by the Kudubi caste is an important 
item of forest revenue. 

Coondapoor Village. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in South Kanara District, Madras, situated in 13° 38' N. and 74"^ 
42' E., to the south of a large estuary into which three rivers run. 
Population (1901), 3,984. It was a port under the Bedniir kings, and 
in the sixteenth century the Portuguese settled here and built a fort. 
On a strong redoubt erected by Haidar now stand the office and resi¬ 
dence of the divisional officer. Trade is at present principally carried 
on from Gangoli, which lies on the north bank of the estuary and is 
more favourably situated for shipping. On the .sand-spit to the west of 
the town lies a small fresh-water reservoir containing a variety of fish 
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locally known as the ‘flower-fish/ running up to three feet in length, 
which were especially reserved for Tipu’s table during Mysore rule. 

Coonoor Taluk.— Eastern fd/uk of the Ntlgiri District, Madras, 
lying between ti° 14' and 11° 33' N. and 76° 39' and 77® E., and em¬ 
bracing the old divisions of I’aranginad and Mekanad. It forms the 
Coonoor revenue subdivision. The area is 238 scjuare miles, and the 
population in 1901 was 52,300, compared with 42,798 in 1891. 7 'he 
land revenue demand amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 59,000. It contains 
the town of Coonoor (j)opiilation, 8,525), the head-quarters, the can¬ 
tonment at Wellington, and 19 villages. Outside these towns and the 
small sanitarium of Ko i aciri the villages arc merely Kadaga hamlets, 
'fhe picturesque Kartcri falls, situated 6 miles south-west of Coonoor, 
supply the electric power used at the cordite factory at Aravanghat 
3 miles away. J-ying to the east of Dodabetta, the /d/uk receives more 
rain during the north-east monsoon than the rest of the District. 'J’he 
chief coffee-planting areas are in the neighbourhood of ('oonoor and 
Kotagiri. On the extreme east and at Kotagiri arc extensive tea estates. 
The /d/z/k also embraces the slopes r)f the hills on the (.'oimbatore side, 
in one of the villages among which are the Government gardens at 
Barliyar. 

Coonoor Town. —Town and sanitarium in the Ai/z/k ofihe same name 
in the Nllgiri District, Madras, situated in ii® 21'N. and 76®48'E., 
6,000 feet above the sea, at the south-east corner of the Nllgiri plateau, 
and at the head of the principal pass from the plains. Up this runs 
a road (21 miles in length) and a rack railway (i6| miles) from Metiu- 
PALAiVAM in (Coimbatore District The town is 345 miles by rail from 
Madras ('ity, and 11 miles by road from Ootacamund. Population 
(1901), 8,525. There were 5,297 Hindus (chiefly l^araiyans), 898 
Muhammadans, and 2,327 Christians, including a fluctuating num¬ 
ber of Europeans. The place was constituted a municipality in 1866, 
and the municipal area is about 7 square miles. The income and 
expenditure during the ten yeans ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 48,600 
and Rs. 47,000 respectively. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 62,500 and 
Rs. 60,000, the principal sources of receijits being fees from markets, 
the taxes on houses anih lands, and a contribution from Government. 
A water-supply scheme, estimated to cost Rs. 1,17,000, is being carried 
out by the council, ('oonoor is the head-quarters of the divisional officer, 
and also contains a stationary sub-magistrate’s court, a hospital, four 
places of worship (one Roman ("atholic, one Church of England, and 
two of other denominations), many .schools, a library, and shops and 
hotels for the convenience of Europeans vi.siting it. In the neighbour¬ 
hood are several tea and coffee estates. 

Coonoor is one of the principal sanitaria of the Presidency, and is 
perhaps second only to Ootacamund in natural advantages. The town 
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is built in one of the loveliest sites in India, on the sides of the basin 
formed by the expansion of the Jakatala valley, at the mouth of a great 
gorge, and surrounded by wooded hills. It possesses a cool and equable 
climate, the mean annual temperature in the shade being 62°. In the 
warmer months the thermometer ranges between 55° and 75°; in the 
colder weather between 38° and 68° The annual rainfall averages 63 
inches, distributed in normal years over ninety-one days. 'I'he rate of 
mortality is remarkably low, and no particular ailments can be said to 
be characteristic of the place. The town is well kept, but owing to the 
increase in the population the drainage is now in need of improvement. 
The European settlement is on the upper part of the plateau, and the 
native bazars in the valley below it. The place has about 20 miles of 
excellent roads, and several beautiful drives, along the sides of which 
grow hedges of roses, fuchsia, and heliotrope, and some of which com¬ 
mand magnificent views of the precipitous sides of the deep valley up 
which ^hdt road climbs, the forests of its farther slopes, and a wide 
expanse of the plains shimmering in the heat 6,000 fet't lielow. 

Coorg. —A small British Province in Southern India, a picturesque 
highland country, situated to the west of the State of Mysore, on the 
summits and slopes of the W’estern Ghats, and lying betw'een 11° 56' 
and 12° 50' N. and 75° 22' and 76° 12' E. Its area, by revenue survey, 
is 1,582 square miles. Its greatest length from north to south is 60 
miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 40 miles. The shape 
of the country on the map has been compared to that of an infant’s 
knitted sock, the heel pointing north-west and the toe south-east. 
A narrow arm, about 12 miles long by 6 wide, projects northwards into 
Mysore. The plateau of Mercara is 3,809 feet above sea-level at the 
fort, and may be said to extend as far as Somvarpet, 26 miles north, 
with an average altitude of 3,500 feet, but slopes dowm to the Cauvery 
on the east, and near Eraserpet descends to 2,720 feet. Coorg is bounded 
on the north and east by the Hassan and Mysore 1 )istric:ts of Mysore; 
and on the south and west by the Malabar and South Kanara Districts 
of Madras. 

The correct form of the name is Kodagu, of which (^oorg is an 
anglicized corruption. It is said to be derived from a Kanarese wxird 
kudu^ meaning ‘ steep ’ or ‘ hilly.’ The ("oorg people are called Kodagas. 
In the Coorg language the country is Kodavu and the people Kodavas. 

Coorg proper, which occupies the whole area south of the Hatti or 
Harangi river, is covered with forest, save where the clearing for a coffee 


plantation or other cultivation, or the open glades 
(fmne) with their beautiful greensward and varied 
foliage, lend a charming variety to the landscape. 


Physical 

aspects. 


In vain, however, would the eye search for towns and villages, or 


other indications of civilized life. Only here and there in nooks and 
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corners, ensconced among groves or clusters of cultivated trees, and 
betrayed h}’ a wreath of smoke, can one discover the thatched houses 
of the ("oorgs, who love a seconded abode near their fields. In general 
the summits of the hills are covered with coarse grass, the valleys with 
evergreen forest, and the mountairvsides with woods in the hollows, 
through which flow streams and rivulets. But the appearance of the 
country varies considerably in different parts. In the vicinity of 
Somvarpet in tlu* north the hills are gently rounded, alternating with 
sloping glades interspcTsed with clumps of forest trees, resembling the 
finest park scenery in Europi*. Near Mercnra the hills are closer 
together and more abrupt, and the ravines deeper and niortj wild, 
'i'owards I^'raserpet the country assumes the champaign character of 
the Mysore plateau, with scattered solitary hills. Tn the direction of 
Virarajendra])et, e.spccially in Bcppunad and Kadyclnad, the country is 
open, the woods ari‘ neither dense nor high, and beautiful grassy downs 
rise from extensive rice valleys. 'fhe eastern frontier, between th(^ 
(auvery and ].akshmantjrtha rivers, presents an almost uninterrupted 
jungle, deciduous in character. W'esl of this the forest is evergreen, 
largely intermixed with bamboo, forming what is known as the Bamboo 
district. 

The main range of the Western Ghats extends from Subrahmanya in 
the north-west to the western point of the Brahmagiris in the south, or 
for more than sixt)' miles. I'Vom this backbone several long and 
elevated ridges run from west to cast. The grand mountain mass of 
Subrahmanya or Bushpagiri ri.ses to 5,^26 feet alxwc sea-level ; and 
among the many ridgexs branching off from this part of the Ghats the 
most remarkable is tlic one whi('h attains its greatest height in the 
double-peaked Kotebetta (5,375 feet), 9 miles north of Mercara. Near 
Mercara the Bengunad range starts west to the Ghats, forming an acute 
angle with them. At this point is Brahmagiri, the source of the 
Cauvery river, and north of it is the Sampaji valley through which 
de.s('ends the road to Mangalore on the west coast, ('ontfhuing on the 
line of the Ghats, which runs south-east from here, the most prominent 
I)eaks are the well-wooded Tumbemale, Iggutappa Devarabetta or 
Iggutappakundu, 4 'adiandamol (5,729 feel), and Somamale. Some 
distance to the south is the Beriambadi ^hat road to Cannanore and 
Tellicherry on the we.st coa.st. In the extreme south-west lies the 
Marcnad range, with the great lateral ridge of the Brahmagiris, which 
form the southern boundary of the country, separating it from the 
Wynaad. The highest point in these is Davasibetta (4,500 feel), which 
towers up from a beautiful plateau called Huyalemale. To the west 
are conspicuous points called Hanumanbetta and Berumalemalc. 
Many spurs from the Brahmagiris branch off over the whole of Kiggnt- 
nad, producing a ramification of narrow ridged hills, some ascending 
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in almost solitary grandeur, like Ambatcbetta near Virarajendrapct, 
Hitlangala, Kundadabetta, Siddesvarabetta, and Maukalbctta, others 
subsiding into the undulating slopes of the eastern elevations, enclos¬ 
ing innumerable rice-fields, some of which are the most extensive in 
(Joorg. 'I'he Bengunad range also extends eastwards in two ridges 
south of Mercnra. One culminates in the pointed peak of Nurokkal- 
betla, the other takes a zig/ag line towards J'’raser{)et, its highest 
])oint being KallQrbetta, clothed with teak forest. From Kotebetta 
northwards run the Santhalli hills, terminating in the bluff Mukribetta. 
From the northern frontier a range runs south to the Cauvery, in 
which are the fine conical peak of Millambi (4,488 feet) and the 
Kanagalu hill. 

'File chief river of (/oorg is the ("auvery, which rises at 'J'ale-Kaveri 
in Brahmagiri in the AVestern (jhats. It flows east-by-south across the 
country to Sidda|)ur. From here it turns north-by-east and forms 
the eastern frontier as far as Sirangal, where it diverges into Mysore. 
Its important tributaries, the Hemavati and Fakshmantirtha, drain 
respectively the nortli and south of the country. 'Fhe Hemavati forms 
the extreme north(;rn boundary between Coorg and Mysore, and runs 
east into the latter, 'Flu^ Fakshmantirtha rises in the Brahmagiri hills 
on the southern frontier, and runs north-east through Kiggatnad into 
Mysore. ^Vithin C'oorg the Fauvery receives from the south the 
Kakkabe from 'radiandaniol, the Radanurhole in Bepj)unad, and the 
Kummehole in Vedcnalknad ; from the north the Muttarnuidi, which 
collects the drainage south of the Mercara ridgi', and the (fliikkahole, 
that of 1 lorur-Nurokkalnad. North of Fraserpet it receives from the 
west the Hatti or Hnrangi, into which fiill the streams that drain the 
north-west: namely, the Kakkehole from Somvarpet, the Choranhole 
from Santhalli, and the; Madapur and the Hattehole from Fotebetta. 
The only imi)ortant stream flowing to the west is the liarapolti in the 
south-west, which desce.nds to Malabar. Another, called the Sarat, is 
said to form falls with a clear drop of 434 feet. During the monsoon 
months (June, July, and Augu.st) the rivers are generally in full flood, 
and can be crossed only with the aid of ferry boats. After the monsoon 
they fall rapidly, and during the hot season are fordable on foot. 'I'hey 
are not navigable, and are little used for irrigation, which is rendered 
unnecessary by the copious rainfall and the multitude of small rivulets 
rising in the wooded ravines. 

There are no lakes, nor any tank of important size, but some tanks 
exist in the Nanjarajpatna In Kiggatnad the streams in certain 

places form, during the rain.s, considerable sheets of water called 
In the hot season these dry up, leaving only a few^ pools here and there. 

'Fhe Coorg mountains consist of the metamorphic class of rocks: 
gneiss, syenite, and mica schist. Near Mercara is found clay-slate or 
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argillaceous schist of coarse variety. Amorphous limestone occurs at 
Bollur near Fraserpet, sufficient for nearly all local building purposes. 
Along with it arc found nodules of magnesite. Latcrite appears 
sporadically in almost all parts. Iron ore occurs widely in cylindrical 
root-like lumj)s. Attention has lately been directed to the handsome 
purple norite, forming large hill masses in south-western Coorg, which 
takes a fine polish, and would be valued as an ornamental stone. The 
Coorg rock is an unusual type, and if it were within range of any 
Kuro})can port would before this have betm distributed as widely as the 
Peterhead granite, d'he I’eriambadi ^^hat road winds through the hills 
of this rock, leading down in a distance of about 35 miles to the port 
of ('annanore, which w'ould form a convenient centre for its distribution. 
It is more due to local ignorance and want of enterprise than to any 
intrinsic superiority on the part of foreign stone that the latter now’ 
replaces the indigenous varieties. 

'I'he flora of Coorg is typical of the prevailing vegetation throughout 
the Western (Ihats. The all-pervading forest is distinguished by the 
peoj)le as Male-kadu (evergreen mountain forest) and Kanave-kadu 
(deciduous forest at the lower levels of the passes). Arborescent growth 
at the highest elevation, 3,500 to considerably over 5,000 feet, is mostly 
represt'iited by Polyalthia coffcoidesy Calophyiium iomeutosumy Canarium 
stnctuuiy Vateria ifidiai, Ochrocarpus lonyifoliusy Plichelia Champacay 
and a host of others. On the exposed summits of the mountains are 
such plants as Anay;alUs an^ensiSy Anaphalis in several species, Ver- 
110flilty lUumcay and Senedoy i‘ac*,h in many siiecies. Anemone rivularisy 
Kanunciilus diffiisuSy StrohilanthcSy and E.xacum in several sj)ecies skirt 
the woods or sholas. (irasscs and sedges arc rejiresented by Ariindi- 
nella a^rostoidesy Coclachnc pulche/IUy and numerous others. A few’ 
hardy ferns are found in the open; but in woods and on the banks 
of streams arc Alsophila latcbrosQy /hipopieris evietdy Osmunda regaliSy 
Adiantuniy Aspidiuniy and Asp/eninm in many species, Polypodium 
ornaiuniy and many others. Ptcris aquilina is often gregarious. Species 
affecting trees and rocks include Asphnium planiaiuky Bofrychium 
virginiaiviy and others. 'I'he club-moss {lycopodium phlegmarid) is 
plentiful in the damp W’oods, on the outskirts of w hich orchids {Dendro- 
hiuniy AerideSy Cymbidiumy Erhiy and others) also occur. Shrubby, 
climbing, and herbaceous plants are everywhere abundant— Barlena 
Gibsoniy Metnecylon eduky Melastoma malabathricuniy and many others. 
The introduced Lantana Camara is spreading aggressively in many 
parts. 

Elephants range through all the wooded parts, but especially tow’ards 
the eastern frontier. They are not so numerous as formerly, when 
periodical hunts w’ere held. An inscription by the last Raja states that 
from July, 1822, to April, 1824, he killed 233 and caught 181. They 
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may now be killed only under licences granted by the Commissioner. 
Since 1902 systematic arrangements have been made in the Forest 
department for their capture. Bison frequent the densest forests and 
highest hills, especially in Marenad and Hormalnad. Tigers, leopards, 
and bears are not uncommon, the last being found chiefly in the north¬ 
west. The tiger-cat, black jungle-cat, and civet-cat arc common, as 
well as the loris. Otters are found on the banks of the Ilatti and 
other streams. 'The wild dog hunts in packs. Sarnbar^ spotted deer, 
and barking-dccE. are general in woods. Monkeys include the black 
wanderoo, the grey Hanuman, and the brown, the last caught and 
eaten as a great delicacy. One of the largest birds is the hornbill. 
Vultures, kites, and other birds of ])rey are common, and parrots, 
pigeons of various kinds, and water fowl abound. Peafowl are sacred, 
but jungle-cock feathers are much prized. Snakes are plentiful, the 
cobra especially haunting the bamboo tracts. 'I'he venomous black 
snake is found in dense forests. Crocodiles occasicmally appear in the 
('auvery near Ramaswami Kanave. 'J'he best fish in size and ciuality 
is the lady-lish, or ‘ plantain-fish ’ as the Coorgs call it. Mahscer are 
found in the Can very and other rivers: one was recently caught 
weighing 104 lb. Among other varieties are the black cat-fish, the 
black murl, the black dhok, and numerous little fishes in the paddy- 
fields when flooded. Iicsects arc innumerable. 'I'he display of fireflies 
just before the monsoon is a sight not to be forgotten. The coffee- 
borer is a dreaded enemy of the planters. Leeches are a source of 
constant distress in the jungles, especially in the wet season. 

The climate of ('oorg is temperate and humid : but those who 
accompanied Tipii Sultan seem to have found it trying. His historian 
writes :— 

‘ A description of the cold here makes the i)en, before it begins to 
write, stiff as if it were plunged into the frozim sea, and the tongue 
of truth at describing the temperature is with fear and astoni.shment 
congealed like ice, notwithstanding it is covered with the postcen (fur 
c'.loak) of the lips, what can it say therefore ? . . . This, however, is the 
description of the summer. God protect us from the winter and rainy 
seasons.’ 

The annual rainfall at Mcrcara during tvventy-five years ending 1901 
averaged 133 inches. The wettest month is July, with 42 inches; then 
June and August, with 29 inches each. September and October have 
12 inches and 9 inches. May 6 inches, April and November 3 inches 
each. The other months have less than one inch. 

The temperature for the .same period at Mercara was : in January, 
mean 67°, diurnal range 21°; in May, 73^^ and 16°; in July, 66° and 
7°; in November, 67° and 18°. 

The Puranic account of Coorg is contained in the Kaveri Mahatmya, 
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which describes the origin of the river Cauvery (properly Kaveri) and 
the country in which it rises. Kaveri derives her 
name fnmi the muni Kavcra, to whom she was 
given as a daughter by Brahma \ In order to bless her father and the 
W’orld, she resolved to become a river. But the sage Agastya saw her 
and asked her to be his wife. To this she consented on the condition 
that she should be free to go if he ever left her alone. One day he 
went to bathe in the river Kanake, forgetful of the j^romise, and 
Kaveri, left alone, ])lunged into his holy tank and flowed forth a 
beautiful river. The disciples tried to stay her course, on which 
she went underground. At Bhagandakshetra she apy)eared again ^ and 
flowed on towards Valamburi. Agastya, on his return, dismayed at 
what had happened, ran after her, begging for forgiveness, and imjdoring 
her to return. T.oath either to change her mind or to grieve Agastya, 
she divided herself, one half flowing off as a river, the other half staying 
with the sage. 

"l"hc Coorgs, according to this Ihirana, are Ugras by descent, denot¬ 
ing the offs])ring of a Kshattriya father by a Siidra wife. 'J’he Kshattriya 
was Chandravarma, the youngest son of Siddhartha, king of the Matsya 
country. ITom his name and other coincidences he was probably 
a Kadamba prince. 'J'he Kadambas had as their capital Banavasi, 
north-west of the Mysore Stated Matsya is the name of king Virata’s 
city in the Mahabharata, identified with Hiingal in Dharwar. After 
ii ])ilgrimage to holy places in the south, ('handravarma came to 
Brahmagiri (at the source of the river) and propitiated the goddess 
Barvati, who bestowed on him a kingdom there and jirovided him with 
a Sudra wife, by whom he had eleven sons. She also j^roniised to 
bless the country by appearing in it as the rivea* Kaveri. The sons, 
brought uj) as Kshattriyas, in their turn obtained as wives the hundred 
daughters born of Stidra mothers to the king of \^idarl)ha (Berar). 
Chandravarma, having crowned his eldest son Devakanta as his 
successor, dejiarted, jiredicting that Ikirvati would soon ajipear as the 
river. Each of the princes had more than a hundred sons, and they 
spread themselves over the country, levelling and bringing it into culti¬ 
vation to a distance alC round of five leagues. I'heir tearing up of 
the ground being like the work of wild boars, the country was called 
the Krodadesa or ‘boar country,’ from which arose the name Kodagu. 

Two days before the Tula .sankramana (the time of the sun’s enter¬ 
ing the sign of Jabra), J’arvatl appeared in a dream to king Devakanta, 

‘ Her original n.amc was Lopamudra, and she was brought up in the palace of 
the king of Viclarbha (Berar), whose daughter she was reputed to be. 

The Kaveri and Kanake, ol wliich the former luus underground for some distance, 
unite at Bhagamandala (Bhagandakshetra). 

Kadambas were ruling in Manjarabad to the north of t 'oorg, and in the Wynaad 
to the south of it, in the eleventh century, as shown by inscriptions. 
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and directed him to assemble all his people at Valamburi. There 
accordingly the whole tribe presented themselves. The river then 
came rushing down the valley, and the assembled Coorgs bathed in the 
fresh flood. I'he violence of the stream twisted the knots of the 
women’s cloths round to their Imcks ; and the Coorg women wear them 
in that fashion to this day, in remembrance (says the Purana) of the 
first bathing of the Coorgs in the waters of the Cauvery at Valamburi. 
Since that day the (>)orgs assemble each year in the month of Tula 
(October-November), to celebrate the great festival of their tribe in 
honour of Kaveri. 

Coming to historical times, we find from inscriptions that Coorg (as 
well as Payalnatl or the Wynaad) in the ninth and tenth centuries was 
included in the kingdom of the Gangas, who.se capital was at Talakad 
on the Cauvery in the south-east of Mysore, and who ruled over the 
Mysore c:oiintry from the .sec'ond century to the eleventh ^ 

Under them were the Changalvas or kings of Changa-nad, who later 
called themselves kings of Nanjarayapatna or Nanjarajapatna. This 
place lies north of the ( auvery in Coorg, near the point where the 
river becomes the common boundary of (Morg and Mysore, and still 
gives its name to the northern td/itk of Coorg. I'hc Changalvas first 
ai)pear in connexion with Panasogc or Hanasoge, south of the Cauvery 
in the Yedatore fd/uk in My.sore. I'heir territory included the Hunsur 
fd/uk in My.sore, as well as the east and part of the north of Coorg. 
'J'heir inscrii)tions have been found in both Yedavanad and Bcttyetnad. 
'Phey were originally Jain.s, and their priests claim exclusive authority 
over the Jain temples from Hanasoge to Tale-Kaveri, which perhaps 
indicate the limits ( f the kingdom cast and west. 

The (ianga power was overthrown by the Cholas from the Tamil 
country, who captured Talakad at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and claim to have conquered among others the Kudu (or Coorg) 
country. The Changalvas now became feudatory to the Cholas, who, 
in accordance with their usual policy, im])osed upon them Chola 
names. Nanni Changalva, with the prefix Rajendra C.'hola, seems to 
have been an important king in the eleventh century. 

North of the tMiangalvas were the Kongalvas, who during the 
eleventh century ruled over the Arkalgud td/uk in Mysore and the 
Yelusavira country in the north of Coorg, under the Cholas. They 
also were Jains, and their kingdom may previously have been called 
Kongal-nad. 

The Cholas were expelled from Mysore early in the twelfth century, 

‘ The adjoining Slate of Punnata (^occuj)ying the south-west of Mysore District), 
whose capital was Kitthipura (now Kiitur on the Kabbani), can be traced back to the 
fouith cenluiy B.C., and is mentioned by Ptolemy in the second century A.D. It was 
subsequently absorbed into the tianga kingdom. 
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when 'ralakad was retaken by the Poysalas or Hoysalas, who had been 
rising to power in Mysore since the Oanga kingdom came to an end. 
1 'heir c.'ipital was Dorasamudra (Halebkl in Hassan District), but they 
originally came from Soseviir, in the Western Ghats, identified with 
Angadi in the Mudgere taluk of Kadiir District. They bore the title 
of ‘(:ham[)ion among the Malapas ’ or hill chiefs. An inscription in 
('o(jrg of (;c)7 mentions four Malapas. But the former may have in- 
('lud('d the Danayaks of Kote or Bettadakole on the Gopalswami hill 
in the south of Mys(jre District, who claim at about this time to have 
overrun a territory extending from Davasibetta (the southern point of 
(>K)rg) in the south to Goa in the north, and from Salyamangalam (on 
the Bhavani in (.’oimbatore) on the east to the Bisale (the north¬ 
west of Coorg) on the west. These limits evidently embrace (ajorg. 
But the power of these Danayaks .soon came to an end, as well as that 
of the Kongalvas. 

Between the Hoysalas and the (diangalvas, however, several fights 
took place before the latUjr were subdued. The) claimed, equally with 
the Hoysalas, lo be ^^adavas and of the Lunar race, and held out for 
independence when their overlords the (Jholas had been removed. By 
1145 the Hoysala king Narasimha 1 had slain the (/hangalva ruler in 
battle, and('aptured his elephants, horses, gold, and new jewels. After 
this the (diangalvas ajipear to have retired into ('oorg, for in 1174 
Ballfila II sent his general Bettarasa against them in Palpare, a fort 
whose ruins are at 1 latgatniid in Kiggatniid. 'fhe CdiangMva Mahii- 
deva was crushed, and Bettarasa built a city there as his scat of 
government. But Changalva Bcmma-Virappa, joined by Budaganda 
Nandidex a, Udc)aditya of Kurache, and others, ‘ the Kodagas of all the 
nads^ marched against I^aljiare and attacked Bettarasa, who seems to 
have got the xvorsl (^f it at first, but was finally victorious. This is the 
earliest exiiress mention of the Goorgs by name that has been met with 
in inscrijitions. d'he subjection of the (liangalvas after this seems 
to have been complete, and in 1252 the Hoysala king Sotne.svara paid 
them a visit at Ramanathpur (to the north of the Caiivery in the Arkal- 
gud taluk). Their caiiital was then Srirangapatna (known as Kodagu 
Srirangapatna), south of the Ouvery near Siddapur. During this 
lieriod the Changalva.s, like others of the old Jain rulers, had changed 
their religion and adopted the nexv Lingayat creed established in the 
twelfth century. Their family deity now xx'as Annadani Mallikarjuna 
on the BF/n'Ai)j*UK Hill (in the Ilunsiir tdluk)^ which they called 
Srigiri. 

To the Hoysalas succeeded the Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth 
century, and the Changalvas passed under its supremacy. They were 
among the southern principalities controlled by the viceroy at Seringa- 
patam called the Sri Ranga Rayal. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century Nanja Raja founded their new capital of Nanjarajapatna. 
In 1589 Piriya Raja or Rudragana rebuilt Singapatna and named it 
after himself Piriyapatna. the Periapatam of the English histories. 
After the power of Vijayanagar had been broken by the Muhammadans 
in 1565, the authority of the viceroy began to decline. In 1607 he 
endeavoured to anticipate events by confirming the Malalavadi country 
(Hunsfir taluk) to Rudragana, in order that the worship of the god 
Annadani Mallikarjuna should not fail as long as the Nanjarajapatna 
kings of the Changalva himily continued. But in 1610 the viceroy had 
to withdraw in favour of the Mysore Raja, who took possession of 
Seringapatam and made it his capital. And in 1644 Bettadpur and 
Piriyapatna were captured by Mysore. The king Nanjunda Raja 
had retired from the world ; but his son Vira Raja fell in the defence 
of his capital, after putting to death his wives and children on seeing 
that his situation was desperate, and the rule of the C'hangalvas was 
at an end. 

Eirishta states that at the end of the sixteenth century Coorg pro[)er 
was governed by its own chiefs, called Naiks, who admitted the supre* 
macy of Vijayanagar ; but th(‘y seem to have been often at feud with one 
another. According to tradition the country was divided into twelve 
kombus and thirty-five nads. 'J'he concpiest of the Changalvas by 
Mysore was not followed up by the accjuisition of (x)org. According 
to the native history, the Mysore army advanced to Palpare and was 
there defeated with great slaughter. But as the event is placed in 
a reign some thirty years later, the statement seems iineiititled to 
credit. Mysore had enough to do elsewhere to defend itself against 
Sivappa Naik of Bc inCir, who was overrunning all the west, and in 1646 
even laid siege to Seringapatam, ostensibly for the [lurpose of restoring 
the authority of the fugitive Vijayanagar king who had taken refuge 
with him. The way thus lay open for occupation by some one of the 
late ('hangalva territory in Coorg. 

'Phis was effected by a prince of the Ikkeri or Bednur family, who 
settled at Haleri, north of Mercara, in the garb of a Jangama or Lin- 
gayat priest, and ended by bringing the whole country under his 
authorityb His descendants continued as Rajas of Coorg till 1834. 
Their history to 1807 is contained in the Rdjendranmne^ compiled in 
Kanarese under the orders of Vira Rajendra, the most distinguished of 
the line, and translated for him into English by Lieutenant Aber- 
cromby in 1808 at Mangalore. But the earlier dates, for some political 
reasons, have been distorted. 

Muddu Raja removed the capital to Madikeri or Mercara, where he 
built the fort and palace in 1681. Of his three sons, Dodda Virappa, 
the eldest, succeeded him at Mercara, while Appaji Raja and Nanda 
^ It is not unlikely that he was in some way related to the Changalvas. 
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Raja, the second and third, settled at Haleri and Horamale. When in 
1690 Mysore under Chikka Deva R.ija invaded the Belur territory, 
which included Manjarabad, Dodda Virappa seized the Yelusavira 
country for (Joorg. He was allowed to keep this on paying half the 
revenue to Mysore, whence it came to be called Ittcrige, or ‘paying 
tax to two parties.’ He also, by assisting the Chirakkal Raja against 
Somasekliara Naik of Bedniir, gained the district of Arnara Sulya on 
the north-west. He died in 1 736, at the age of seventy-eight. His only 
son had lain in j^rison for twelve years until his death in 1729. But 
("hikka Virappa, the son of the latter, who was imprisoned with him, 
had been appointed to succeed to the throne, and was now ])laccd (jn 
it. During his reign Haidar Ah rose to power in Mysore, and, after his 
conquest in 1763 of Bednur and its territories, considered himself the 
liege lord of C'oorg. But he first claimed Yelusavira, and then granted 
Uchingi to C'oorg in consideration of a payment of 3 lakhs of pagodas. 

There living no heir to ('hikka A'irajijia the succ'cssion passed to the 
two other branches, and Miiddu Raja and Muddaiya, representing the 
Hrderi and Horamale branches, ruled together in harmony. Haidar, 
having held back from his promised cession of Uchingi, was forced to 
give up Panje and Bellare instead. The joint kings died in the .same 
year, 1770. Muddu Raja left a son Appaji, whom his father’s brother 
langa Raja wished to place on the throne, but Muddaiya’s son Mallaya 
put forward his own stin Devapjia Raja, who was acia'pted. On this, 
Linga Raja lied to Haidar for h.elp, taking with him his .son Vira Raja 
and his nephew Appaji. Haidar was too much occupied in opposing 
the Marathas to do anything immediately. But on their retirement, 
Linga Raja was sent with an army, and being joined by many Coorgs, 
marched without ojiposition to Mercara, the capitaP. Devappa Raja 
sought refuge with the Chirakkal Raja of Kote, but meeting with a poor 
reception, lied north in disgui.se, with only four attendants. He was 
cajitured at Harihar and sent to Seringapatam, where his family already 
lay in prison, and was put to death together with them. This was the 
end of the Horamale branch. Haidar now offered Coorg to Linga 
Raja on condition of paying tribute, and allowed him to occupy a part 
of the Wynaad, at the sa<ne time depriving him of Amara Sulya, Panje, 
Bellare, and Yelusavira. On Linga Raja’s death in 1780, Haidar 
assumed entire possession of Coorg, under pretence of being guardian 
to his sons until they should come of age. Meanwhile they were to 
reside at the fort of Gorilr, on the Cauvery, in the ArkalgCid iCiluk of 
Hassan District of Mysore. A former Brahman treasurer of the Coorg 

* Wilks’s account is that, in order to open a direct route to Malabar, Haidar 
suddenly invaded Coorg, and offered a reward of 5 rupees for each head brought 
before him. After about seven hundred had been paid for, he was struck with the 
handsome features and relented, ordering the decapitation to cease. 
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Raja was appointed governor, and a Musalman garrison held the 
Meroara fort. 

The Coorgs were greatly incensed at the abduction of their princes 
from the country, and at Brahmans lording it over them. They there¬ 
fore broke into rebellion in June, 1782, and drove out the Musalmans. 
Haidar was engaged in war with the British in the Carnatic, and his 
death soon after prevented immediate retribution ; but Tipu Sultan, his 
son, was fully determined on the reconqiiest of Coorg. He removed 
the fiimily of the (^)org Rajas to Ririyapatna, and when he had retaken 
Nagar, and reduced Mangalore in 1784, marched through C'oorg to 
Seringapatam. After denouncing the Coorgs as guilty of polyandry, and 
for their rebellions, he said he would forgive them this once, but if 
they rcbiilled again he vowed that he would honour every man with 
Islam and banish them from their country. Scarcely had he left, when 
they again took uf) arms in 1785 and repossessed themselves of their 
native hills. A force sent to put them down was driven back, on which 
Tipu himself marched into ('oorg with an army. Having allured most 
of the Coorgs to meet him at 'I'ale-Kaveri, under pretence of peaceable 
intentions and conciliatory measures, he suddenly seized them, and, 
hunting out their families, drove them, altogether about 70,000 souls, 
like a herd of cattle to Seringapatam, where all the males were forcibly 
circumcised. Coorg itself was partitioned among Musalman landlords, 
to whom the slaves of the country were made over, and additional 
labour provided from Adoni in Bellary District. The only condition 
laid on the new owners was that they were to search out and slay all 
such (\)orgs as might ha\'e escaped his vengeance, as he was resolved 
on their extermination. 1'he country was held by garrisons in four forts, 
at Mercnra (Jafirabad), Traserpet (Kushalnagar), Bhagamandala, and 
Beppunad; and on account of the acce.s.sions he had made to the 
faith, 1 'ipu now assumed the title of Badshah. 

Such was the state of affairs when in December, 1788, Vira Raja 
or Vira Rajendra Wodeyar, accompanied by his wife and his two 
brothers Linga Raja and Appaji, effected his escape from Piriyai)atna, 
after a confinement of six years. The Coorgs rallied round him, and 
before long he had possc.ssed himself of the whole country; the large 
force sent against him by Tipu being diverted to the western coast 
owing to a revolt of the Malayalam Rajas. The British, foreseeing 
the strategical value of Coorg in the impending struggle with Tipu, 
now entered into treaty with Vira Raja, who was sorely in need of 
a powerful ally. I'ipu in vain strove to entice him back. Vira Raja 
assisted the Bombay army on its march to Seringapatam with supplies, 
procured by wholesale plunder of the neighbouring territories. On 
the night in February, 1792, when Lord ("ornwallis drove Tipu back 
into Seringapatam and the British occupied the island, 5,000 Coorgs 
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who had been carried away i)y Tijm with their wives and children, 
altogether some t 2,000 souls, made their escape in the confusion and 
regained their native country. Tipu was forced to agree to the terms 
offered by the British, one of which w'as the surrender of half his 
dominions adjacent to the Com})any’s possessions. Coorg was in 
danger of being sacrificed, but the Governor-General demanded its 
cession also, in order to save Yira Raja from "I'ipu’s vengeance. So 
enraged was Tipu at this, that he was about to break off the treaty, 
saying—‘To which of the English possessions is ('oorg adjacent? Why 
do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ? ’ Ibit he was forced to 
give way, and ('oorg remained a firm friend of the British. On the 
spot wher(‘ the Raja had first met the British commander, (jeneral 
Abercromby, lu? founded Virarajendrapet, now the second place in 
Coorg. Tijiii made more than one futile attemjit to get him assassi¬ 
nated. In 179b, having no son, he married a set'ond time. In the 
final war with Tipu the Raja again rendertjd effectual aid in supplies 
and transport to the Bombay army. He was witness of the British 
defeat of 'ripu at Siddesvara, and his own forces laid waste the enemy’s 
possessions around ('oorg in the Tulu and Mysore countries. On the 
fiill of Seringapatam in 1799 he received .some of the trophies, but was 
disappointed in not being allowed to retain the Eiriyapatna country. 
He obtained, however, Eanje and Belkare in South Kanara, 'I'hough 
he had daughters by his .second marriage he still had no son. In 1807 
hi.s wife died, and his hopes of an heir were extinguished. His mind 
was unhinged, and he became subject to paroxysms of sanguinary rage, 
in which he ordered executions and massacres for which he was filled 
with remorse when he recovered. He had surrounded himself with an 
African liody-guard, who were ready executioners, and eunuchs from 
Mysore had charge of the female apartments, ikit the guards of the 
palace and the military officers were C oorgs. 'fhesc, no longer able to 
bear the yoke, conspired to put him to death. But having got warning 
of it at the last moment, he with great presence of mind, a.s Haidar had 
done on a similar occasion, placed the bolster in the bed covered 
with a blanket and got out of the way. The con.spirators rushed in and 
cut at what they mistook for the sleeping Raja, and were paralysed to 
find he had escaped. He at once summoned his African Sidis, and 
shutting the fort gates, entratiped three hundred ("oorgs, who were 
massacred to a man, the Raja him.self shooting down twenty-five from a 
window. He was now in fear that he might lo.se the good opinion of 
the British. He wrote to the Cjovernor-CTeneral informing him of the 
death of his Rani, and of his desire to have the succession to the 
throne settled on his four daughters or their male issue, in order of 
their seniority; but an answer was long in coming. Feeling that his 
end was approaching, and maddened with concern for the safety of his 
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daughters if he should die, he sent executioners to put his two brothers 
to death; but coming to himself again, he dispatched messengers to 
countermand the order. They were too late in the case of Appaji, the 
younger one, but w-ere in time to save Tj'nga Raja. The Resident in 
Mysore (the Hon. Arthur Cole) now visited (!oorg to rc})ort to the 
Governor-General on the legality of confirming the crown in the female 
line, and the Residency Surgeon (Dr. Ingledew) attended the Raja 
with reference to his mental malady, which was leading him to attempts 
at suicide. At length, on June 9, 1809, he sent for his beloved daugh¬ 
ter Devammaji, gave his seal into her hands, and .shortly after expired. 
Devammaji, though under age, was now a('knowledged as Rani of 
Coorg, and the Sode Raja, who was married to the late Raja’s daughter 
by his first wife, continued to act as Dlwan. 

Meanw'hile Linga Raja gained the support of the Coorgs to his claim 
as regent instead of the Sode Raja, who was induced to retire to his 
own country. This step having received the recognition of the British 
Government, who were averse to interfering with what were supposed 
to be the wislies of th(‘ ('oorgs, the next stej) was that Linga Raja 
induced the Rani to sign an abdic'ation of the throne in his favour. 
The British Government postponed any at'tion in the matter until she 
should come of age, but sent her a gold bracelet originally intended for 
her father. In 18 n T/inga Raja announced that he had permanently 
assumed the government. He also set himself to get hold of the large 
sums invested at Bombay and Madras in the name of Devammaji by 
her father. The Governor General ruled that they must be considered 
state funds, the interest of which might be paid to Linga Raja as 
guardian of Devammaji and regent of Coorg. Linga Raja died in 
1820, aged forty-five. He was not wanting in some governing ability, 
for he strengthened all the fortifications, and carried out a systematic 
sur\’ey of the lands ; but he had reduced the people to a state of 
abject slavery by a rigid system of terror of which no hint was allowed 
to be heard outside the country. His wife, full of fear for her future, 
committed suicide, and was buried with him. 

His son Vira Raja, who was about twenty years old, succeeded. 
His first act was to put to death all who had displeased or thwarted 
him in his father’s lifetime. One (dianna Vira escaped to Mysore, but 
was arrested and sent back on Vira Raja’s application for him as an 
escaped criminal. The Raja was grossly sensual and most sanguinary 
in his rule. In 1826 the Resident in Mysore visited Coorg in order to 
inquire on the spot into the continual executions that took place, but 
was studiously misled. In 1832 a Coorg named Channa Basava, and 
his wife, the Raja’s sister \ escaped to him for refuge, and implored the 
protection of the British. The Raja demanded that the fugitives 
^ .‘^hc survived till lately, and died in 1903 al the age of ninety-four. 
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should be delivered up to him, which was refused, and the Resident 
again went to Coorg to confer personally with the Raja. He found him 
much changed since the last visit, and ill at ease, owing to treason¬ 
able j)rojects in which he had been engaged. The Resident left him 
with a hint that disobedience to the orders of the Hritish Government 
might be punished with deposition’. But the Rajil did not reform. 
Devammaji, the daughter of Vira R«ajendra, was murdered, as well as 
all surviving members of the families of his ])redecessors. As his dis¬ 
affection openly increased, it was proposed to quarter troops near 
Mercara, hut the Hritish Government was unwilling to go to extremi¬ 
ties. 1'hc Raja, however, j^recipitated events by insolent letters to 
the Governor of Madras and the Govcrnor-fTeneral. I'lic latter, f.ord 
William Bentinck, therefore ordered a British forc*e to ( 'oorg in 1834 
to depose him. On this he issued an abusive proclamation against 
the British. The force, which marched in four columns from different 
sides, met with little serious opposition at most of the stockades, and 
entering Mercara, hoisted the British flag there on April 6. 'I'he Raja, 
who had retired to Nalknad with his women and treasures, had not the 
courage to fac'e the invaders. 

On Ajiril 11, ('olonel Fraser, the Political Agent wath the force, 
issued a proclamation that ‘the rule and dominion of Raja Vira 
Rajendra Wodt^yar over the country of ('oorg had now definitively and 
for (‘ver ceased.’ The Coorgs breathed frcc'ly when they found that 
he w’as not to remain in the country, and unanimously voted to be 
placed under the British Government. "I'he annexation was accord- 
ingly proclaimed on May 7, 1834. 'J'lui Raja was defiorted to Vel¬ 
lore, and was subsequently allowed to live at Benares. Tn addition 
to his iiension, he demanded the payment to him of the capital, 
originally the inheritance of Devammaji, of which the interest had 
continued to be paid to the Goorg Rajas. In 1852 he obtained leave 
from Lord Dalhousic to visit England with his favourite daughter 
Gauramma, then ten years old, in order to give her*a European 
education. Arrived there, he expressed a wish to have her brought 
up in the ('hristian faith, (^ucen Victoria took an interest in the 
Indian princess, and at her baptism, on June 30, 1852, stood sponsor 
through the Archbishop of ('anterbury, and gave her the name 
Victoria. Feeling himself strong in the royal favour, the ex-Raja 
commenced a ('hanccry suit against the F"ast India Company for the 
recovery of nearly 7 lakhs invested for Devammaji, as previously 
described. 'Fhe suit dragged on a weary course till in 1858 the 
Government of India was transferred to the Crown, and his suit failed. 
The ("oorg princess was carefully brought up, and eventually married 

* There was the examj^le of Mysore before him, where the Raja had been recently 
deposed for his persistent misrule. 
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a British officer, but the union was not a happy one, and she died 
in 1864. Her husband and child afterwards mysteriously disappeared, 
and were never heard of again. Vira Raja had died the year before, 
and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery in London. 

A pretender named Virappa had appealed in 1833, who professed 
to have escaped when the other members of the family were destroyed 
in 1820. After the annexation, under the guise of a satinydsi named 
Abhrambara, he carried on intrigues which at the time of the rebellion 
led to his arrest and detention in jail at Bangalore. He died in 1870. 
The so-called Coorg rebellion of 1837 was a rising of the (jaudas, who 
occu[)y the western slopes of the Ghats and resemble the Coorgs in 
many of their habits. Their grievance was that in the districts of 
Ainara Sulya, Biittur, and Bantwala, whicli by the wish of the inhabi- 
t,lilts had been re-transferred to Kanara, they were reejuired to pay in 
cash the assessment which they had been paying in kind according 
to the custom in Coorg, thus driving them into the hands of money¬ 
lenders, A riot took place at Mangalore, where the prisoners in jail 
were let out, the offices and some civilians’ houses burnt and looted. 
A rising of the Coorgs had also been planned, and the pretender gave 
out that a great prince of the Hfileri house w^as about to take iiosses- 
sion of his inheritance. But the whole thing was soon brought to 
an end by the Coorgs themselves, and the loyal tribesmen received 
rewards and the (.’oorg medal. In i80i, after the Indian Mutiny, the 
Coorgs for their loyalty were exempted from the Disarming Act. 

Under the freedom of British rule Coorg has prospered. To its 
connexion with Mysore it doubtless owes its recognition as a separate 
Province under the Government of India. I'he Commissioner of 
Mysore was also appointed C>:)mmissioner of Coorg ; and an officer 
of the Mysore Commission, with the title of Superintendent of Coorg, 
had his head-quarters at Mercara, excejit during the monsoon, w'hen 
they were at Fraserpel. In 1869 the Commissioner was styled Chief 
(Commissioner, and the .Superintendent of Coorg afterwards became 
(’ominissioner. On the rendition of Mysore to the Native govern¬ 
ment in i88t, the Chief Commissioner became Resident in Mysore 
and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

In the recent history of (Joorg the most material change has been 
brought about by coffee cultivation. Probably introduced by Moplahs 
near Nalknad, w'ho concealed their success, it was encouraged by Cap¬ 
tain Le Hardy, the first Superintendent of Coorg, so that most native 
houses had a few jilants. But when Europeans took it up, it soon 
became the main industry of the country. The first European planta¬ 
tion w'as opened at Mercara in 1854. Others followed in different 
parts, and by 1865 there was a general rush, in the belief that coffee¬ 
planting was a sure and easy road to fortune. Lands were to be had, 
VOL. XI, C 
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either from Government for the mere asking, or by purchase from 
native holders. Fine forests fell under the planter’s axe. Lakhs were 
spent in expectation of a cent, per cent, return, liui in this too rapid 
extension losses by the attacks of certain insects and other natural 
enemies had to be contended with. Nevertheless a considerable body 
of ICuropean ])lanters had been established throughout the country, 
('oorgs, too, entered into the race for wealth. The demand for labour 
completely freed men formerly enslaved, and also attracted thousands 
of coolies from Mysore and other parts. In short, the whole aspect of 
the ('ountry underwent a change. Of late years, though the coffee is as 
productive and good as ever, the great fall in price, due to the compe¬ 
tition of ika/il, has caused deep dejnession. Many Europeans and 
natives have been imi)overislied, and numerous coffee estates aban¬ 
doned. 'J'he year 1897 -8 was very unhealthy on account of fever, and 
several prominent Coorg officials died, 'fhoiigh famine is unknown in 
C.'oorg, a short rainfall, and exhaustion of the usual reserve stock of grain, 
caused distress in [larts of the south in the closing months of 1900. 
'fhe Madras regiment stationed at Mercara was withdrawn in 1883 ; 
and a regiment of C.’oorgs was enrolled in 1902 as an exiieriment, 
but was not satisfactory and has been disbanded. 

Cairns containing kistvaens (exist in various jiarts. Some have liecn 
opened at Arameri in Heppunad, near Virarajendrajiet, and near 
Inaserpet. 'I'hey contain the pottery usual in them elsewhere; and 
some red ('arnelian beads, with straight or /ig/ag parallel lines scratched 
(jn them, filled in with white, as wx‘ll as iron implements, with spear 
and arrow-heads, all very much corroded, have alscj been found. 'J'he 
structures are called Tandii [lare, ‘dwellings of the Fandus,’ by the 
C'oorgs. No existing jieople claim to have an) connexion with them. 

'J'he Coorgs have near their hou.ses a small square building or shrine 
called Kaimada, in which they keep .silver plates with images of men 
and women in ( oorg costume chased on them, 'fhese repre.sent 
ancestors, whose departed .spirits are annually w'orshi[)ped. Other 
ani'ient Coorg remains are the /uidani^as or war-trenches, which stretch 
over hills, w'oods, and dakis for miles, in some places branching off in 
various directions or encircling hill tojis. No doubt they also formed 
boundaries between the mds. Some arc nearly 40 feel from summit 
to bottom of ditch, and are often taken along hill-sides with an angle 
of 80^’ to the horizon. An inscription of a. j). 887 mentions the Fenne 
kadiwga^ and one of A.n. 977 the ‘new' trench.’ They were therefore 
in existence in the Ganga period. It has been noticed that they 
resemble earthworks of the ancient Britons, who sank one or more 
deep trenches round the summit of a hill, and raised lofty banks with 
the excavated soil, 'fliis is the most ancient species of rampart known, 
and existed ages before the use of mural fortifications. 
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The inscriptions of Coorg have been translated and published in the 
Mysore Archaeological series named Epi^raphia Carnaiica. 'I'liough 
not numerous, they are of interest and importance, esjiecially the early 
ones. 'J'hey relate to the Gangas, Hoysalas, Changiilvas, Kongalvas, 
and Coorg Rajas. 

Of architectural monuments the tombs of the Riijas near Mercara 
are the principal, built in 1809 and 1821. They are .square buildings, 
much in the Muhammadan .style, on well raised bases, with a handsome 
dome in the centre, and minaretdike turrets at the four corners, sur¬ 
mounted by hasavas or bulls. On the top of the dome is a gilded ball, 
with a vane, and all the window frames are of handsomely sculptured 
syenite, with solid brass bars. The palace at Mercara, of about the 
same i)eriod, is also of interest, though alterations have; been made 
to fit it for its ])resent use.s. 

'Pile following table gives statistics of the pojmlation of Coorg as 
returned at the Census of 1901 Population. 


'Jaliik. 


Mercuia . 

Nanjariljpatna 
PadinalknaH 
Vedenalkniid 
Iviggatnad 

Total 

d'he density of the j)opulation is 114 persons t)er s(piare mile; but 
if the area of forests be excluded it ri.ses to 184, the corre.sponding 
figure for Mysore being 185. 

The url.)an poimlation is 8*4 per cent, of the whole. J'dve jilaces 
are classed as towns, of which only two— Mercaua (population, f),732) 
iiiid ViKAKAjFNDRAi’E'i (4,283)- - are entitled to be so called. The other 
three —Somvari'E'J' (1,745), Kraserpet (1,600), and Kodlipet (889) —arc 
scarcely more than villages, but are reckoned towms as being muni¬ 
cipalities. 'Fhe urban poiiulation has declined in each decade since 
1881, by 6-8 per cent, in 1891, and 1-7 per cent, in 1901. The general 
cause is the falling off in the coffee-growu'ng industry; but in the case 
of Mercara the decrease between 1881 and 1891 was partly due to the 
withdrawal of the regiment that used to be stationed there. The only 
towns that show" a small increase are Somvarpet and Kodlipet. There 
arc 513 inhabited villages. But except in the Nanjarajpatna tCihtk^ 
villages in Coorg are merely areas convenient for administrative 
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purposes. The people mostly live in separate homesteads wide apart, 
as in the IMalnad of Mysore. The average population of a village 
is only 345. rhe towns have markets and are centres of trade, but 
the villages are entirely rural. The number of occupied hou.ses per 
square mile has risen from 14 in 1881 to 17 in 1891 and 19 in 1901. 
(Correspondingly the occupants per liouse have fallen from 7*98 in 
iS8r to t).45 in 1891 iind 5-91 in 1901. 'Hie average number of 
occupants |)er house is higher in the villages than in the towns, being 
6-02 in the former to 4-96 in tlu; latter. This is due to the Coorg 
(usiom of all the several branches of a family living under the same 
roof. But the tendency is increasing for the families to subdivide 
and live separately. 

'rhe total population at each (Census has been as follows: (1871) 
168,312, (i88j) 178,302, (1891) 173,055, and (1901) 180,607. 'I'he 
increase in the earliest decade shows that (Coorg was not affected by 
the famine of 1876 -8. The variations in the other periods are chiefly 
due to a cause s[iecial to (Joorg. In 1881 the coffee crop was late, 
and the estate coolies who were pii'king it therefore remained longer 
than usual and were included in the (-ensus. In 1891 they had mostly 
returned to their own countries before the Census was taken. In 1901, 
again, the crop was a heavy one, and the coolies in conseiiuence were 
then also mostly on the estates at the time of the (Census. 'J'here 
are no separate statistics of immigration or emigration, .so that these 
disturbing factors cannot be accurately eliminated. But from the 
tables of birthplace it has been e.stimated that the settled poimlation 
increased by 4-5 per cent, in the decade ending 1901, and the 
immigrants by 4-1 per cent. If this be the case, the general result 
is not greatly affected. 'I'he (Coorgs proper increased by 10-7 per cent, 
between 1891 and 1901, compared with 20*6 per cent, between 1881 
and 1891. 'rhey therefore multiplied faster than the general popula¬ 
tion, but not so fast as before. 'I'his is an index to the check on 
the prosperity of the country due to the decline in the coffee industry. 

At the Census of 1901 there were 55,098 persons in the Province 
who had been born out of it, and 3,184 who had been born in it 
were registered elsewhere in India. Of the latter, 2,553 were in the 
neighbouring State of Mysore. 

The percentage distribution of the total population of e.ach .sex 
under different age-periods is as follows; Age 0-5, males 9-5, females 
12*3 ; 5-15, males 32-6, females 39-1; 15-40, males 50-6, females 
44*7; 40-60, males 14-4, females 12-9; 60 and over, males 2-4, 
females 3-3. 'Phe following anomalies pre.sent themselves. There are 
more males of the age 25- 30 than in any other quimjuennial period, 
and this has been the case in each previous Census. It is due to the 
fact that a large proportion are male immigrant coolies in the prime 
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of life. Females, on the other hand, have been most numerous up 
to age 9. Fewer females therefore are immigrant labourers. 

The following table of vital statistics is based on the published 
figures, but the results arc likely to be misleading. It must be borne 
in mind that Coorg is visited at certain seasons of the year by thousands 
of coolies, whf) remain only a few months. They are specially liable 
to sickness, and the men are not generally accompanied by their 
wives, these facts accounting for both the high death-rate and the low 
birth-rate. 
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There were 42,641 patients treated in the (lovernment hospitals 
and dispensaries in 1904, of whom 58 per cent, were men, and the 
remainder women and children in about equal proportions. Of the 
diseases under treatment malarial fevers accounted for 18 per (^ent., 
and skin diseases for 15 per cent. Other common diseases were 
worms, rheumatic affections, and anaemia. Of local diseases the 
greater number of cases were complaints connected with the digestive 
system, lung diseases, and diseases of the spleen. 

Plague invaded the Province in 1903, breaking out at Virarajendra 
pet in May, at Gonikoppal in September, and at Sirangala in Decem¬ 
ber. Altogether there were 105 seizures and 45 deaths. The disease 
then disappeared in the former parts, but broke out again in 1904 at 
Fraserpet, where there were altogether 35 seizures and J9 deaths. 

The following table shows the number of children of either sex 
to 1,000 of the same sex at each of the last three census periods. The 
last decade was more fatal up to age 5 than the previous one, but was 
better than the decade ending 1881 :— 
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The number of females to males in 1901 was as 801 to t,ooo. 
This is the effect of the presence in the country of a number of male 
immigrant labourers. In 1891 the proportion was 804 (probably so 
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high because, as has been stated alcove, tiie immigrant coolies had 
left before the ('ensiis), in i88i it was 775, and in 1871 it was 782. 
'File increase sin('e t88r may be due either to more women coming 
into ^^/oorg with the coolies than before, or to the enumeration of the 
sexes being more correc't. lilxcept anK)ng C'hristians, the proportion of 
women is lowest in all religions Ix^tween the ages of 25 and 50, showing 
that few of the immigrant labourers are ('hristians. Females are also 
ft;wer in ])roportion to males among Miisaliufins than und('r any other 
religion, the reason probably being that the Muhammadans are largely 
traders, who have not brought thca'r wives with them, d aking the two 
classes which are especially the permanent inhabitants of Coorg, and 
of no oth('r country, it is found that among tlu^ Kodagas or ('oorgs 
))ro])er there are i)7g females to 1,000 males, and amf>ng the ’N'eravas 
942. 'Fhe only caste or sect of any strength in which the females 
preponderate over the males is that of the T/mgayats, among wlmm 
there are 1,038 females to 1,000 males. 

d'aking the statistics as they stand, ('oorg exhibits the, same' character¬ 
istics as other Indian Provinces: namely, almost universal marriage, 
marriage at early years (espet'ially among girls), and a high ])roportion 
of widows to widowers. Put in ('oorg 34 })er (H'nt. of the males and 
IT per cent, of llu' hanales over 15 years of age are unmarried, less than 
I ])(‘r cent, of the boys and 2 per cent, of the girls under 15 are married, 
and there are only 285 widows to every too widowers, d'his last result 
must be due to ihv large number of male immigrants who are not 
accom])anied by their women dependeiTts. Men of over 30, and wom(*n 
of over 20, arc^ with few ex('e])iions maiTied. Ciirls are generally married 
between the ages of 15 and 20, and youths before they arc 25. 'The 
Kodagas or ('oorgs ]>roper do not marry so universally or so young as 
other Hindus, and widow marriage is allowed to a considerable extent. 
I'br 37 per cent, of their males and 19 per cent, of thm’r females over 
15 years of age are unmarried, while only 314 in t,ooo males and 325 
in 1,000 females are married, against 396 and 378 in the'whole poi)ula- 
tion. Tn the total pojmlation there are only 764 wives to 1,000 
husbands, and among the Musalmans only 593. 

'Fhe language most in use, and the official language, is Kannada, the 
Karniita or Karnataka of the pandits, and the (lanarese of Fhirojiean 
writers. It is spoken by 42 per cent, of the jiopulation. Next to this 
comes Kodagu or the Coorg language. 'Fhis is spoken by 22 per cent, 
and by others than ('oorgs, for 39,148 persons have returned it as their 
parent tongue, although the number of (borgs by race is only 36,091. 
One of the castes using it is the Ayiri caste of artisans. 'I'he increase 
in the number of people who sjieak the language is to })er cent, for the 
decade, or nearly the same as the rate of increase in the C'oorg race. 
'Fhe Kodagu or Coorg language is a dialect of Hala Kannada or Old 
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Kanarese, midway between that and Malayfilam. It has no written 
character or literature, ])iit is written in Kannada or Kanaresc letters, 
and has a number of ballads or chants {patiu). A Coorg Grammar was 
published for the first time in 1867, by Major Cole, then Superintendent 
of (!o()rg; and some specimens of Coorg songs, with an epitome of the 
Grammar, were published by the Rev. A. Graeter at Mangalore in 1870. 
The other distinctive language of Coorg is Yerava, a dialect of Malay- 
alam, spoken by 7 per cent, of the ])opulation, who are c-hiefly members 
of the hereditary servile class of that name. Tulu, the language of 
South Kanara, is spoken by 7-2 per cent. Other languages include 
Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, and Konkani. Among jungle 
tribes, Kurumha, a dialect of Kanaresc, is spoken by 2-3 per cent. 

'ITe two distinctive classes special to Coorg are the Kodagas or 
Coorgs proper, from time immemorial the lords of the soil, and the 
Yeravas or h>avas, their hereditary tmiedial slaves, now of course free. 
I'he Kodagas number 36,091, or 20-5 per cent, of the population, and 
the Yeravas 14,586, or 8 per cent, more ; but associated with these two 
are certain ()ther Coorg classes which bring u}) the whole number to 
53,945, or altogether 29-3 per cent. TIk^ Kodagas form a distinct high¬ 
land ( Ian, free from the trammels of caste, and as a rule resent Brahman 
inter\’ention. I'heir physical characteristics and manly bearing, com¬ 
bined with a picturesque dress, have always attracted the attention of 
Euro})eans; and sc'ientific investigation has now shown that cthnogra' 
phically they are a superior race*. 'J'otally distinct in general appearance 
and in bodily measurements are the \'eravas, many of whom still live 
in a very wild state in the jungle, while others have enlisted as coolies 
on coffee plantatioi.s. 'I'he Coorg is taller than the Yerava, has a finer 
nose, a larger head with a distinct tendency towards brachycej)halism, 
and a more perfect ap[)roach to orthognathism. Apart from anthropo- 
mt.'trical results which can be exi)rcssed in figures, wc have the contrast 
of colour between the fair (light-brown) (Y)org and the very dark-skinned 
^'erava. 'I'he hair of the former is straight, while that of the Yerava is 
distinctly wavy, and the broad nose of the latter is accompanied by 
thick, slightly averted lips. The Coorgs and Yeravas thus belong to 
two distinct ethnic types. The latter tribe falls into a group with the 
Kurumbas, Irulas, I’aniyan.s, and Kadirs, who are the South Indian 
cousins of the Kols and Gonds. These somatic characters of the Coorgs 
mark them off with unmistakable distinctness from the other races who 
speak Dravidian languages, but leave the question of their ethnic 
relationship an unsolved problem. According to one theory they are 
the southernmost extension of a Scytho-Dravidian type which prevails 
throughout the West of India. As the Coorgs are said to be Ugras, 

* T. II. Holland, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 190T, pait iii, 
p. 59 ff- 
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one is tempted to see a possible connexion with the founder of the 
Santara kingdom at Pomburchha or Humcha in the Shimoga District 
of Mysore, who claimed to be of the Ugra stock, and to have come from 
the Northern Muttra. The Man^ardja Ni^hantit of 1398 describes 
the Kodavas and Kodagas as Mlechchas, which irnplii^s that tliey were 
foreign and anti-Brahman. 

The full dress of a ("oorg consists of a long coat (kupasii) of dark- 
coloured cloth, open in front and reaching below the knees. The 
sleeves end below the elbow’, showing the arms of a wdiite shirt, now 
generally of the English pattern. 'I'lic coat is h)lded across, and ('on- 
fined at the waist by a red or blue girdle, w’ound several times round, 
and knotted on the left front. On the right front the (‘oorg short knife 
{picha katti) is stuck into the girdle, having an ivory or silver handle or 
hilt and fastened w’itb silver chains. The large broad bladcd waist-knife 
{odi katti) is now more rarely w’orn. Its i)lac(‘ is at the back, where it 
is carried in a brass clasp, parallel with the waist, with its point directed 
tow’ards the left shoulder. Like the kukri of the (lurkhas, which it 
resembles, it w^as a formidable wea])on in hand-to-hand fighting. It is 
now used only as a test of skill and strength on festive occasions, as 
when a bridegroom is expected to cut through the trunk of a thick 
plantain-tree at one stroke. The head-dress is a red kerchief, or the 
l)eculiarly fashioned turban, large and flat at the top and covering a por¬ 
tion of the back of the ne('k. 'I'he dress of the (a)org w’omen consists 
of a white or light-blue cotton jacket, with long sleeves, fitting tight and 
closed up to the neck. The skirt is w'hite muslin or blue cotton stuff, 
w’rapped several times round and tied at the waist by means of a string. 
One end is brought over the bosom and knotted on the right shoulder. 
The other end, gathered into folds, is worn, contrary to the usual fashion 
of Hindu women, at the back. 'Fhe head is covered w’ith a white 
muslin or coloured kerchief, one end of wLich encircles the forehead, 
and the two corners are joined together at the back, allow’ing the ends 
to fall over the shoulders. 

The houses are generally situated clo.se to rice-fields, on a sheltering 
slope of bane land, surrounded by clumps of plantains, sago and areca- 
nut palms, and other fruit-bearing trees. A coffee garden and a small 
vegetable pkjt are seldom absent; and where the locality is favourable, 
a little tank well stocked with fish is not uncommon. The position, 
style of building, and afiproaches of old Coorg houses strongly remind 
one of small fortifications. A deeply cut passage, paved wdth rough 
stones and overgrown with .shady tree.s, its sloping side walls decked 
W’ith a variety of luxuriant ferns, leads in angular lines to the doorway, 
passing under an outhouse. I'hrough a paved courtyard, enclosed on 
three sides by stables, storerooms, and servants’ quarters, one passes 
to the front of the main building, which is square, of one storey, and 
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raised about tliree feet above the ground. All the buildings arc roofed 
with bamboos, and thatched with rice-straw. The front is an open 
veranda—the reception hall. Screened off from this is a quadrangle 
around which are the dwelling rooms. The front door-posts and pillars 
are t)flen well carved. A deep stonc-lincd well is usually on the 
premises, or water is obtained from a hole sunk by the side of the rice- 
fields. Near the well is a hut for hot bathing. "J'he low-caste servants 
have their huts at some distanct; away. 'J’he ('oorg house is the domicile 
of all the male relatives, with their wives and children, belonging to one 
parental stock, and there may be 40, 60, or 80 and more inmates. '^I'he 
men plough the fields, transplant and reap the rice ; the women carry 
manure, weed, fetch home and clean the paddy. 'I’he men do no menial 
work, which is left to the women and servants, while they enjoy a digni¬ 
fied repose, chewing betel and discussing affairs. Others, gun on 
shoulder, wander through the jungles in search of game, liut the height 
of ambition with many is to figure as (lovernment officials. 

The religion of the Coorgs consists of amajstor and demon-worship ; 
but domiciled Brahmans have introduced Mahadeva and Subrahmanya 
under the name of Iggutapjia, and have Brahmanized the worship of the 
river Cauvery. 'J'he Natas, or spots on whic'h cobras have finished their 
course of terrestrial life, are the object of solemn ceremonies. Some of 
the banes (parcels of grazing-ground or forest) have a presiding divinity 
to which an annual sacrihee of jiork and cakes is offered, k'or Ayyappa- 
deva are set ajiart extensive forests called 1 )evara-kadu, which are 
untrodden by human foot, and reserved for the abodes or hunting- 
grounds of deified ancestors. 

A council of eldeis, called Takkas, are the moral censors and regula¬ 
tors of social affairs. The institution is hereditary in certain families. 
I'he authority of the village I'akkas extends over offences against social 
customs, attendance at and proper conduct during public feasts, drunk¬ 
enness, and adultery. 'I'he offender has to appear before the council of 
the elders of the village, at the ambala (a place of assembly on the 
village green), where the case is examined into. The presiding Takka 
pronounces the sentence, which may amount to a fine of Rs. 10. 
Should the offender refu.se to jiay, he will be excommunicated, when he 
may ajipeal to the assembly of the 'I akkas of all the villages in the 7 iad^ 
and their decision is final, 'i'hc contact of the C'oorgs with Europeans, 
who chiefly settled in the country as coffee-planters, has not proved an 
unmitigated boon. With the influx of more money, intemperance, 
which was rigorou.sly repressed in the times of the Rajas, got a fearful 
hold on the people, who, no longer .sati.sfied with their own products, 
indulged in the strongest European liquors. A temperance movement 
started in 1883 by leading Coorgs and enforced by fines among them¬ 
selves did not enjoy a long existence, but the pressure of hard times has 
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tended to check indulgence* in expensive liquors. Another institution 
of the ('oorgs is the Aruva (‘one who knows’). A particular friend 
of a ncigh])ouring Coorg house becomes the Aruva of a family, and a 
member of this family is naturally tlie Aruva of the other. Aruvas act 
as re])resentatives, ccjunsellors, and guardians of families and individuals 
on the great occasions of life. All the preliminaries to a marriage are 
('ondiu'ted through them. It is a sound rule that young people are 
not married under sixteen years of age. Negotiations for a marriage 
are conducted by the nearest relatives in the first instance ; and when 
the assent of both the parties is obtained, tlu* formal ])roj)osal is made 
by the parents, usually the mother of the young man to the mother of the 
intended bride. On the acce|)tance of the proi)osal, the nearest maU^ 
relative accompanied by the Aruva j)roceeds to the bride’s house, and 
fixes the marriage day in ('onsultation with an astrologer. 'I'lu* Aruva 
and the other members of the bride's family will l)e present on the 
occasion, and the pro[)osal is ratified in front of a lighted lain]) in the 
hall. The ratification is evidenced by the bridt'groom’s j)arty ])ledging 
an ornament with the bride’s people. I'he peculiarity of a C'oorg 
marriage consists in the fact that ceremonies are ])erformed simulta¬ 
neously in the respective houses of the bride and the bridegroom, unlike 
the marriages among other Hindus. On the eve of the marriage day 
the villagers are invited, and the necessary arrangements for the next 
day’s ceremonies are made. On the morning of the marriage day, at 
tfieir resi)ective liouses, the bride and the bridegroom are bathed and 
dressed. They an* then conducted to the hall, where they are staited on 
tripod stools with lighted lamps on either side, ])la('ed in plates contain¬ 
ing ric'e. d'he assembhal relatives and guests then give them j)resents. 
llcfore doing so they strew rice on their heads and give them a si]) of 
milk from a spouted ves.sel ])laced on one of the plates. This over, the 
guests are fed sumj)tuously ; and in the evening the bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by relatives and friends, .starts for the bride’s house, where they 
are received ceremoniously and fed. At the miihurtum Hour, the bride 
and the bridegroom are .seated side by side and ])resents are given again. 
The bridegroom gives bis jireseiit last. 'I'he bride is then conducted to 
the kitchen. In the hall the Aruvas declare the marriage to be complete, 
and the bridegroom’s Aruva delivers three ])ebbles to the bridt; to be 
tied to the hem of her garment in token of the jiermanency of the 
marriage contract. 'TIk? bride is then led out by the bridegroom, and 
the party leaves the bride’s hou.se. 

The ("oorgs have been charged with jiolyandry ; but if ever this was 
their custom, it is not so now. Polygamy is so far allowed that 
a second wife may be married if the first is not blessed with male issue. 
A young widow is sometimes taken to wife by another member of the 
same house, but this is a voluntary engagement on either part, and 
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the woman loses all claim to her late husband’s property. Divorce on 
account of unfaithfulness in the wife is a recognized institution, and is 
solemnly carried out by the Aruvas of the unhappy couple and by the 
'J'akkas of the village. The children remain in the father’s house, the 
mother returns with all her belongings to the house of her parents. 
At ( hild-birth, as soon as a ('oorg boy is born, a little bow, made of 
a stick of the castor-oil plant, with an arrow, madt; of a leaf-stalk of the 
same plant, is put into his little hands, and a gun fired at the same time 
in the yard. He is thus introduced into the world as a future hunts¬ 
man and warrior. At death, the bodies of young persons under sixteen 
and wonum are buried ; those of others, es])ecially okl people, are burnt. 

The festivals of tht‘ Coorgs are the Kaveri, the Iluttari or harvest 
feast, tlu“ bhagavati, and the Keilmuhurta or festival of arms. The 
Raveri feast is at tlu‘ time of the sun’s entry into the sign of Libra, 
in October. It consists of a general i)ilgrimage to 'Tale-Kaveri, and 
bathing at a given signal in the tank at the source of the Cauvery river. 
'I'hose who do not go there ('clebrate it in certain ways at home. The 
Iluttari is a month or so later, when the sun enters Scorpio. It is the 
harvest festival or feast of first-fruits. I'he name is said to be derived 
from the Malayfdam pudi-ari, ‘ new rice.’ The first six days are taken 
up with feastings, pork and spirits being largely consumed, and with 
games and dances from sunset till after ten o’clock every night on one 
of the juandtis^^ where the whole male population, exc'ept little boys 
and men of over sixty, have religiously to attend. 'I'he seventh is the 
great day of the festival. After various ])rej)aratory ceremonies, the 
jier.son chosen by the astrologer to cut the first sheaf goes at sunset 
to the fields in procession, with a lighted lamp in a dish of rice carried 
before him. He has a sic kle in one hand, and a bamboo bottle of 
fresh milk in the other. In the appointed manner he cuts the sheaf, 
distributing .stalks to those present, and putting some in the milk. The 
procession returns to the house, where stalks of rice are bound to all 
the (liffc^rent ])art.s. The sheafrcutter then kneads the Huttari dough 
out of various grains and seed.s, of which every one eats a little. A 
supper follows, in which some of the new rice is used. ('ertain dances 
are kept up for four days more. "J’he Bhagavati feast is htdd in the two 
months before the monsoon. It consists in carrying the image of the 
goddess in procession, holding Tantric dances, and levying contribu¬ 
tions generally under dread of being visited with blindness or other 
infirmity. "J’hc Keilmuhurta is a festival of arms held in August or 
September, when the labours connected with rice-planting are over and 

* The niandii is an open public place or green. Villages generally have three — 
the Panchayati-mandu for business ; the Devara-mandu, where dances are performed 
in the name of the goddess Bhagavati; and the Um-mandu or village green, where the 
Iluttari performances take place. 
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there is a break in the monsoon. The arms are all collected in the 
principal room and worship])ed. Then follow athletic exercises on the 
Uru-mandu or village green, where the men display their skill and 
dexterity with the various weapons. Next day takes place a general 
hunt in the forest of tlie village, followed a day later by a great hunt 
in which the whole nad join. 

Of tribes special to the country, the Yeravas (14,586) are, next to the 
Ooorgs, the most numerf)us. 'I'htnr ethnical characteristics have been 
descril)ed above. 'I'liey live almost entirely in the Kiggatnad and 
Yedeniilknnd taluks, and are said to have come originally from the 
Wynaad. 'J'hey speak a language of their own, a dialect of Malayfilam. 
'Fhey art* much sought after as labourers, and are slaves in all but the 
name. At their weddings and Pandalata or demon feasts they chant 
their peculiar songs, and have dances in which their women take y)art. 
There are two sections—Panjiris and Paniyas. The former allow their 
fleecy hair to grow to dense masses which are never disturbed by a 
comlj, but seldom have more than a few straggling hairs to represent 
a beard. Their a])i)earance resembles that of the Australian aborigines. 
'I'he Paniyas appear more ('ivili/.ed. Kach sec'tion has a headman who 
seems also to act as its priest, d'he Paniya headman is called the 
Muppa, and the Panjiri headman the Kanaladi. I'heir favourite deity 
is Karingiili, which means ‘black Kali.’ 'They eat i)igs, rats, and 
vermin, but not beef, 'i'he Heggades (1,503) are ('ultivators from 
Malabar. 'J'he)’ conform to (x)org customs and speak the ('oorg 
language, but are not admitted to comniunity with the ('oorgs, in 
whose jireseiK’e they are allowed to sit only on the floor, while the 
former occupy c hairs or higher seats. I'he Ayiri (8(^8) are the artisan 
caste. 'J'hey are said to have come from Malabar in the seventeenth 
century, but now syieak the (.'oorg language and follow many of the 
('.oorg c'ustoms. According to occupation there are Tattas (gold¬ 
smiths), Kolias (blacksmiths), and Tacchayiris (carpenters), all of 
whom intermarry. But none will intermarry with a section called 
Kambala Ayiris, who are regarded as oiitcastes. d'he Ayiris do not 
employ Brahmans but perform their own ceremonies, and do not wear 
the sacred thread. 'I'liey eat mutton, game, and pork, but not beef, 
and drink spirits, 'i'he Medas (584) are basket- and matmakers, and 
act as drummers at the feasts. 'I'hey dress like ('oorgs though in 
yioorer style, but are of Mysore origin, and speak the Coorg language 
and a little Kanarese. 'I'he Maleya (129) are gipsies from Malabar, 
who profess to cure diseases. The Binepatta (98) were originally 
musical mendic:ants from Malabar, but have taken to agriculture 
and speak the ('oorg language. 'J'he Kavadi (49) are cultivators in 
Yedenalknad, who have adopted the (.'oorg language and dress. They 
are said to have come originally from Malabar. 
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Of tribes not special to Coorg the most numerous are the Holeyas 
(27,000), who do all the menial work for the Coorgs, and were formerly 
their slaves. There are four sections—Badagas from Mysore, Kem- 
battis and Maringis from Malabar, and Kukkas from Tuluva. Next to 
them in number are the Lingayats (8,700). 'i'his is properly a religious 
sect, and is described, as well as the Holeyas, in the article on Mvsork 
Statk. 'rhe most important 'I'ulu class are the Gaudas (11,900). 
'Fhey are found principally along the western boundary. 'I’hey speak 
'J'ulu and the men wear the Goorg dress. As their name indicates, 
they are farmers. The 'Ilyas (1,500) and Nayars (1,400) are Malay- 
alam immigrants, and have hardly any women with them. 'Fhe chief 
'J'amil class is the Vellfda (1,300). Of Marathas there are 2,400, and 
of Brahmans only 1,100. The most numerous Musalm.ins are Map- 
})illas or Moplahs (6,700), and next to them Shaikhs (4,400). Both 
are chiefly traders. There are 3,160 native (diristians, 295 Eurasians, 
and 228 Europeans, 'i’he (diristians have increased by 8-5 per cent, 
since 1891. 'Fhe following are the principal denominations :— 



EiMO{M'ans 

Rurusians. 

Nativt's 

Total. 

Koin.'in Catholic . 


»75 



An^'lican 

161 

90 

6 

259 

Lutheran 


18 

."^46 

1 


As the figures stand, the Roman Catholics increased by 14 per cent, 
since 1891. The Anglicans show a decrease from 458 to 259, and the 
Lutherans an increase from 29 to 381. But 152 who returned them¬ 
selves merely as Protestants in 1891 may have been Lutherans, and 
there were 14-8 more in that year than in 1901 who did not return their 
sect. Hence these flgures afford no basis for useful comparison. The 
Church of England is under the Bishop of Madras, and has churches 
at Mercara and Pollibetta. 'Phere is no permanent chaplain, but they 
are visited i)eri()dically by the chaplain at Mysore. 

'Phe first C'hristian .settlement was the Roman Catholic in 1792, which 
arose out of the iiersecutions of 'Pipu Sultan. On his capture of Bednur 
and siege of Mangalore in 1783, he dcpoited to Seringapatam large 
numbers of Kcmkani Christians from the west coast for having given 
assistance to the British. In 1792, during the siege of Seringapatam by 
Lord Cornwallis, they made their escape, and were eagerly welcomed by 
Dodda Vira Rajcndra, the Coorg Raja, into his depopulated country. 
He gave them land at Virarajendrapet, obtained a priest for them from 
Goa, and assisted them in building a chapel, which he endowed with 
an allowance of rice, oil, and candles. This was commuted by the 
British Government in 1835 into a monthly grant of Rs. 20. d'he com¬ 
munity is under the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mysore at Bangalore, 
the claim of the Archbishop of Goa to control them having been 
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rcjcrtcd in 1846, and the see of Mangalore having declined to send 
priests. 'The church was rebuilt with Government aid in 1835, and on 
a larger scale in t86(), with a ])riest’s house, and schools for boys and 
girls. 'I'hc Christian quarter of the town has a clean and tidy appear¬ 
ance. Hut no C'oorg and hardly any other high-caste people of Coorg 
have ever joined it. d'here are also Roman (/atholic! churches at Mer- 
cara, Virarnjendrapct, .\mmatti, Siddapur, I'Yaserpet, and Suntikoppa, 
with special schools at Vlrarajendra])et and Kcdamullur. 

Th(; only Protestant mission to the Coorgs is the Hascl Jaitheran 
ICvangelical. On the annexation of the country by the British in 1834, 
Colonel Fraser considc'red it a specially favourable^ field for a mission, 
owing to the absence of caste among the people, and offered his share 
of prize-money for the ])urpose of founding one. JFit neither the 
Wesleyan nor tlie London Missionary Society eould spare men for a 
new ])lace so far from their existing stations, 'fla* colonel, however, 
established a scluiol at Fraserpet and (mdowed it. I'he Basel Mission 
had in this year commen('(‘d work on the west coast, and occasional 
visits were paid to Mercnra and Vlrarrijendraj)et. But it was not till 
1852 that mission work was j)ermancnt!y entered on in Coorg, under 
somewhat romantic cin'umstances. Dr. Moegling of the Basel Mission 
at Mangalore was about to return to Germany for his health when he 
was visited by a ('oorg man, disguised as a sanuylisi^ who applied for 
Christian instruction. He was baptized in 1853, and returned to his 
house in Coorg, a('com[)anied by Dr. Moegling, being gladly received 
l)y his wife, who dci'lared her intention never to leave him. But his 
neighbours anti relatives drove him from his house, and he was beset 
by creditors. He took refuge with the mi.ssionary at Virarajendrapet, 
anti on the ca.se being referred to head quarters, Sir Mark (Yibbon, 
the Chief C'ommissitinta-, directed that his house should be restored 
to him. .\ church was now built t)n ground given by the convert, and 
preaching at the various market places was commenced. Dr. Moegling, 
having started the missitm on his own resjionsibility,' hatl to find 
support for it, which he did for six years, comjiiling ftjr this })urposc 
his Coory; Memoirs^ an interesting at:count <jf the country and its peoi)le. 
Two more Coorg families had meanwhile joined him, and 130 Holeyas, 
for whom a settlement named Anandapur was formed on a waste 
farm taken from Government at Ammatti-nad, ]jresided over by the 
Rev. Mr. Kaundinya, a Brahman convert made by Dr. Moegling at 
Mangalore. The Doctor went to England in 1858 to seek union 
with the Church Missionary Society, but they could only give him a 
grant (of £500), and advised him to continue with the Basel Mission. 
Encouraged by this help he returned to ("oorg, but had to leave India 
for good in i860. The colony has since been maintained by the 
Basel Mission, but its situation in the Bamboo district has proved very 
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unhealthy. The original convert seceded and disappeared, and little 
further progress seems to have been made in connexion with the 
Oiorgs. Chapels and schools exist at Mercara and Ammatti. 

No less than 82 per cent, of the inhabitants subsist by agriculture 
in some form or other. As many as 46 per cent, are landholders and 
tenants, 19 per cent, are agricultural labourers, and 16*5 per cent, are 
engaged in the cultivation of coffee, as owners or managers of estates, 
or labourers employed on them. Of the Coorgs themselves, 98 per 
cent, are engaged in agriculture, and i per cent, in the administration. 

'Fhe weathering of the metamorphic rocks which compose the 
mountains of ('oorg, chielly granite, syenite, and mi(’a schist, has 
jiroduc'ed a det']) surface soil of great fertility, which Agriculture 

is annually renewt^d by the decom])osition of the 
virgin forest. 'The soil in the north-east resembles that of the 
neighbouring parts of Mysore. 

Rice is the staple jrroduct of Coorg, and the yield from ancient 
times has furnished an unfailing sup^rly for home consumption and for 
export to the Malabar coast. W herever practic'able the valleys have 
been formed into Hats and teri'aces for rice cultivation, the finest 
stretches of which are to be found at Kadanur and Jlittangala near 
Virarajendra|)et, and in the Lakshmantirtha valley near Iludikeri and 
Devanur. The copious rainfall and the multitude of small rivulets 
rising in the wooded ravines render the cultivation in great measure 
indepcaident of artificial irrigation. Rice is jiractically the only cereal 
(lop in ( oorg proper. 'Fhe kind most commonly cultivated and in 
general use is the large grained dodda hatla^ which is also exported. 
A finer and more jialatable variety is the small grained sauna hatta^ 
and yet another species is the red grain known as kesari batta. For 
parched rice, kalame is the kind used. 'The system of cultivation is 
that of transplantation. Small heaps of ('attic manure and dry leaves 
having been burnt on the spot and their ashes scattered over the 
ground, ploughing begins with the first showers in April and May, 
being .solemnly entered on with apt)ropriate ceremonies. The ground 
having been ploughed over several times and levelled, ‘ till the soil 
is soft as treacle, and the foaming surface white as milk,’ the trans¬ 
planting takes place during July and August. This is done only by 
the men; and on its completion they have races through the heavy 
slush, a space about 10 feet wide having been left in the whole length 
of the fields for the purpose, and prizes are awarded to the first four 
or five. 'J"he rice harvest is gathered in November and December, 
being celebrated with the Huttari festival already described. 

To a considerable number of ("oorgs the cultivation of cardamoms 
was formerly second in importance only to that of rice, and the 
possession of a fine cardamom jungle was regarded as a mine of wealth. 
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In the time of the Coorg Rajas, and for some time after, cardamoms 
were a State monopoly and were purchased at a fixed rate from the 
cultivators. The jungles are now leased by the Government. But 
during the last twenty years the price of this product has fallen to such 
an extent that it now scarcely pays to collect the berries, and many 
well-to-do families who depended chiefly upon their cardamom males 
for the jmrehase of articles required to supplement the produce of 
their rice-fields have been greatly impoverished. The cardamom plant 
grows spontaneously in the evergreen forests or males along the Cihat 
line and its spurs, at an elevation of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Still, 
nature requires a ( ertain stimulus to produce the plant in greater 
abundance, wliich is effected by felling a big tree on a cleared space 
in the forest, bebruary or March is the season for this, and the 
shaking of the ground causes the young plants to shoot up within three 
months. 'I'he caj)sules a[)pear in the third year, and ripen in September 
or October, when the crop is gathered. But it is not till the fourth 
}car that a full harvest is obtained ; and the plants may yield a good 
cro]) for seven years, when the felling of another big tree on the top 
of them is needed to reinvigorate them. In order to protect the 
forests, the areas to be cleared for cardamoms are strictly limited to 
plots of not more than one-sixth of an acre. 

A brief account has been already given of the introduction of coffee 
cultivation, which during the past forty years has held such a prominent 
|>lace in C.'oorg, and effected such great changes in the country. But 
the dcci) depression which has in the past decade overtaken this once 
flourishing industry has led to the abandonment of many estates, and 
renewed interest in their old rice cultivation is reviving among the 
Coorgs. Other products which have been tried by Kuropeans are 
cinchona and tea, but in neither case has there been any decided 
success. A syndicate in London which took up an area of 2,000 acres 
for tea has relinciuished it, 

d'he coffee estates may be classified into three groups' those of the 
Mcrcara plateau, those of the (ihat ranges, and those of the Bamboo 
district. 'I'he Mercara plateau, with an elevation of 3,500 to 4,000 
feet, enjoys a bracing climate, being exposed equally to the sweeping 
monsoon rains and to the drying cast wdnds. An average rainfall of 
123 inches, distributed over almost the whole year, provides ample 
moisture. 'I’he granitic soil consists generally of a red felspathic clay, 
more or less mixed with gritty ferruginous stones, and covered with 
a layer of humus. 'I'he land being steep, provision must be made, by 
terracing, draining, and a judicious system of weeding, against the wash 
of the surface soil. Artificial shade is not required, for the sheltered 
hill-sides and gently sloping valleys are here covered with the most 
luxuriant and productive trees. The Ghat estates extend along both 
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sides of the Sampaji valley, along the Periambadi gf/dt, and over the 
eastern and western declivities of the Western Ohats. Originally 
('overed with primaeval evergreen forest, these tracts possessed a 
splendid soil, whose fertility was heightened by a heavier fall of rain 
than on the Mercara ])lateaii, and also by a variable condition of 
atmospheric humidity. Hut the extensive felling of forest, followed 
by burning, which destroyed a great deal of the valuable surface soil, 
converting the humus into ashes which were blown or w'ashed away, 
and a faulty system of weeding in order to show a clean surface, all 
added to the impoverishment of the soil. The exposed trees, thus 
left without nourishment during successive seasons of drought, fell an 
easy prey to the borer, and also suffered sc\erely from bug, leaf rot, 
and leaf disease. 'The abandoned estates have been ovt'irun by the 
Lauftuta, a shrub introduced in which has (‘overed the hill sides 

with an almost impeiu'trable bush. I'he Hamboo district lies in the 
/one of deciduous forest extending all along tht' eastern ranges. 'The 
elevation is from 3,000 to 3,500 feet, and the annual rainfall between 
45 75 ini'hcs, steadilv dec'ieasing to the eastward. 'I'he land 

generally presents undulating slopes aiul but few steep hills. 'I'he soil 
is of the richest kind, as the humus from an t*\uberant vegetation, 
which annually dec ays or is consumed by jungle fires, has acc'umulated 
for ages without being disturbed by heavy floods. 'The rainfall is 
gentle and reasonable, and the growth of coffei* most luMiriant and 
productive. If anywhere in ('oorg, this is the typical habitat of the 
coffec‘-tree : but it was here that the borer committed its most 
destructive* ravages, the means of counteracting which are now happily 
better known. On these estates artificial shade is deemed nei‘e.ssary. 

‘Dry cro])s,’ of which rdgi is the chief, are (ultivated only in the 
Nanjarajpatna td/uk^ along the west bank of the C’auvery, and are 
similar to those in the adjacent parts of My.sore. 

Of fruit trees, the plantain is common all o\Lr ( ’<a)rg, and its stems 
are in recjuisition for some of the national sports and festivals. The 
Doorg oranges arc also famous, and as common as the plantain. The 
best variety is the sweet and luscious ‘ loo.se jacket,' so called because 
the rind of the ripe fruit is almost detached from the pulj). 

Up to 1904 there had been advanced for agricultural loans a sum 
of Rs. 49,000, and for land improvement Rs. 40,000. 

As regards the indebtedne.ss of the Coorgs, the ( 'hief ('ommi.ssioner, 
writing in 1899, said : — 

‘Their country has been pauperized by the introduction of .such 
a ready means of becoming rich as pre.sented itself some years ago in 
the cultivation of coffee, with the higher style of living which unfortu¬ 
nately resulted, and especially the facility for extensive borrowing w’hich 
it afforded. It is now' extremely difficult to obtain advances on ( offee 
VOL. XI. I) 
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estates, and the Coorgs have nothing else to offer as secAirity; if they 
mortgage tlieir sUgu rice lands (jama lands being inalienable) they 
cannot live. . . . Tlie matter seems to be as yet hardly ripe for 
Government intervention, nor is the situation so desperate as to call 
for extraordinary measures. There are, I believe, some signs that the 
C'oorg charact(-T is slowly undergoing change, in recognition of the 
necessity for thrifty living and the abandonment of the foolish pride 
which has o])erated to prevent th(i people taking service, while it 
n>lerated dissipation and laziness.’ 

'rh(i climate is unfavourable to most domestic ('attic, l^he only 
animals that thrive well are the ])iifralo and tlic pig, tlic latter the 
favourite animal for food, especially at festivals. Donkeys and goals 
also do well, but not sheep, excej)t in the east. 'J'he Coorgs procure 
their cattle partly from Mysore, partly from the annual fair at Subrah- 
manya in South Kanara ; and a strong breed is needt'd for jdoughing 
the heavy rice-ficlds. 

The only canal irrigation projec t in Coorg is in connexion with the 
Ghikkaholc river, from whic h a channel has been taken off on the right 
bank, but, owing ])arlly to the porous nature c>f the soil through 
which it is c'ut, and i)artly to the damage done by wild edephants, it luis 
been found impossible hitherto to ensure a regular supply of water 
sufficient to irrigate the fields under it. A dam is undtn- construction 
at Devanur, and a project at Segai llosilr is being considered. The 
Niluvagal and Dodda-Kanagalu tanks in the Nanjarajpatna Idluh 
have been suc'cessfully restored. 


Statistics ok Ac;Ricui/rrRK in (V)Orc; 
(for the Year ending Jm'C .To) 



.‘t vet age, 
1882-90. 

Averaj;<-, 

1891-1900. 

1900 I. 

i()03-.p 1 


Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Total area .... 

1,.SS2 

1,5^2 

1,582 


Total uncultivated area 

J ,289 

1,321 

•>279 


Cultivable, but not ciiliivated 

J11 


14.^ • 

242 

Uncultivable 

1,006 

1,199 

b».34 

1,113 

fotal cultivated area 

211 

261 

.30.3 

227 1 

Irrigated area (from canals) . 

0.81 


2-1 

2.1 1 

Total croj'pcd area. 





Kicc ..... 

I I.S 

1.30 

147 

I jC) 

Kogi . 


>.3 

28 

9 ; 

Other food-grains and jnilses 

2*4 

0-4 

0-4 

.‘^4* 1 

Oilseeds 


0.07 

0-07 

0*2 1 

Condiments and spices . 

o-.ti*; 

! 06 


1.9 1 

Coffee. 

92 ! 

112 

107 

82 ■ 

Tobacco .... 


0.02 

003 

0.! 1 

Cinchona .... 

2 - 4 + 

o.oS 

001 

0-.3 ; 

Miscellaneous 

012 

.^•4 

! 20 

4-7 

Total area cropped 

212 

262 

.304 

M 

229 1 

.Nrea double croi>j)ed 

o-S t 

; _* 

... J-" 1 


'' I'our yrars. 


t Sf\-en years. 
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The average rates of rent per acre for land suited for rice are maxi¬ 
mum Rs. 4-8-0, minimum Rs. 1-8-0; for land suited for inferior grains, 
maximum Rs. 1-12-o, minimum R. 0-3 -0; for land suited for coffee, 
maximum Rs. 2-4-0, minimum R. 0-8 o. 'I'lie rate of wages in 1901 
was R. 1 a day for skilled and 6 annas for unskilled labour. In 1881 
the respective rates were R. 1 and 4 annas; and in 1891 they were 
12 annas and 5 annas. 


Pricks ok Stapi.k hooiMiRAiNS, ktc., i\ (‘ooR(i 




(in Sters per Rupee) 



j 

iK8<v 

, A\rrage tor ton 

! 

yeais ondinfi | 

j 

Rdgi 

. i 

! 13 

.to. 5 

22.7 

Rice 


! 16.10 

I.v-I 

I 1 

(irain 


25.11 

231 


Salt 


^•5 

10.) 

9.6 


'I'he f'orest department is in ('harge of a Deputy-Conservator. The 

‘reserved’ forests in 1904-5 covered an area of 409 scjuarc miles. 

The other ‘protected’ tracts are: (Ihiit forests, 29^5 „ 

. * , _ , , ’ Forests. 

s(iuare miles ; Devara-kadu or sacred groves, 24 

scjuare miles ; Ur-udve or village forests, 14 square miles ; and l^aisari 

or (Jovernment waste, 269 .square miles. The last have now been 

placed under the Revenue department. 'I'he (Jhat forests in the west 

are known as Malc-kadu, and lit; in the evergreen belt. One of the 

finest trees here is the iioon-spar (Calophyllum tometitosum). / 'ateria 

iudica^ Calophylluvi eh turn, Michelia Champaca^ Garcinia Morelia^ 

Chinamomum iners, Diospyros Ebenum^ Artocarpus hirsata^ Cedreh 

yhomiy Acrocarpus fraxinifo/ius, and Mesua fenra are some of the most 

conspicuous and useful trees in this belt. The dense undergrowth in 

these forests is so thorny and tangled that they can be penetrated only 

by beaten paths under the direction of an exiierienced guide. Owing 

to their inai'cessibility these forests are but little worked. 'Fhe forests 

to the east are termed Kanave-kadu, and are composed mainly of 

deciduous trees and immense clunqis of bamboo. Da/bergia htifolia, 

Terminalia fomentosa^ Pterocarpus Marsupium^ Tectona grandis, Santa- 

luni a/bitm, and other trees are found here. Mangifera indica, Arto- 

carpus hirsufa^ Lagerstroemia lanceolata^ and Bombax mahbaricum 

lower above the others. 'I'he \;dXi\dxm^ {Tamarindies bidica) is found 

only in a few places along the ("auvery river between Fraserpet and 

Somvarpet. The ‘ reserved ’ forests in this belt are being systematically 

worked, the timber finding a ready sale in Mysore. 'I'he four large 

Ghat blocks have been settled, and rules framed for protecting the 
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forest glades railed ^naudus and amhalas^ which are ('oorg places of 
assembly, (jra/ing has hecai restricted to six months in the year on 
prescribed areas at reduced fees, but free grazing is permitted to those 
who had a customary right to it. l^'rcc grants of forest produce are 
made to deserving ryots. 

]]esides what is realized from minor produce, the revenue from 
cardamoms is credited to forests. I'he Kurumbas receive rewards for 
weeding and raising teak plants on spaces that have been used for 
kinnri cultivation. 'I'lic following table shows the forest revenue and 
expenditure :— 



Avfiage for ti*n 

•ar:. cndinij 




. 

— 

I<X)0 I. 

KXM 4. 







Hs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 


Revenue" . 

1.07,19^ 1 

1 .50,262 


‘«> 24 )Or.T 

Kxpenditure 

(>9,Sio 

7i),So6 

70,906 

92,191 

Surplus 


70 T.^^» 1 

6S,66i 



'rhere are no mines in (‘oorg, and the only minerals j)rodu('ed are 
granite for road metal and Iniilding, laterite for the same purposes, and 
clay for bricks and tiles. 1’he estimated (juantity of these extracted 
in 1901 was 9,805 tons of granite, 287 tons of laterite, and 940 tons 
of clay. 

.Somt' [)rosp(^cting lor gold took i)lace when the Wynitad mines were 
being explored, but on the*failure of these the matter was dropped. 
In 1898 mica was discovered in the pegmatites in the south. Sheets 
30 inches acToss were obtained, but the commercial value has not been 
such as to induce much effort in regard to it. Graphite occurs in small 
quantities. The fee for a licence to prospect for minerals is Rs. 5. 

'rhere are no manufactures in the larger sense of the term. 'J’he 
( oorg knives, some of which are highly finished and handsomely 
ornamented, arc the only articles made in the country 

Trade and worthy of notice. The girdle-scarfs with ornamental 
communications. , , , , , r,- 

borders worn l)y the C oorgs are made at Sirangala on 

the north-cast frontier. Goar.se cotton cloths are woven in north 
Coorg, with a finer kind at Sanivarsante. 

'The only factory employing a number of hands is the distillery near 
Fraserpet, the outjnit of which has been greatly diminished since the 
depre.ssion in coffee, 'file and pottery works were ojiened in Mercara 
in 1882 and ('arried on till 1898. 

Somvarpet and Kodlipet are places of some trade. The largest 
weekly markets are held at Gonikoppal, Ammatti, and Siddapur, in 
south Goorg ; and at Suntikoppa and Santivarsante, in north Coorg. 

T'he chief imports are rd^i^ gram, rice, pulses, live-stock, sugar, salt. 
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oils, and piece-goods. I'he principal exports are coffee, cardamoms, 
rice, oranges, timber, sandal-wood, and hides. 

The table on the next page shows statistics of the value of imports 
and exports, in thousands of rupees. 

There are no railways: but a line from Mysore to Tellicherry on 
the west coast has been surveyed, which would pass across Coorg from 
north of Fraserpct in the east to south of the Periambadi ghat in the 
west. From Periapatam in Mysore trunk-roads run west through 
ITaserpet and Mercara by the .Sampaji ghat to Mangalore on the coast, 
and through Siddapur and X’Trarajendrapet by the Fcriambadi ghat to 
'rdlicherry, with a branch from Siddapur to Mercara. There is also 
a road from Ilunsur in Mysore through 'I'itimati to the Periambadi 
ghat. A main road runs longitudinally through (loorg from Mercara 
north through Soinvarj^et to Kodlipet, and south tlirough Virarajendra- 
pet, (ionikoppal, and Hudikeri to the Wynaad frontier. Focal tracks 
or footpaths cross the country in all directions. 'Phe length of Imperial 
roads in 1904 was 215 miles, of which 143 were metalled. 'The length 
of Focal fund road.s, unmetalled, was 130 miles. 

ddie Postal de))artmcnt is und(‘r the control of the Postmaster- 
(li'iieral of Madras. Since 1894 the foreign and outside mails have 
been carried by tonga dak from the railway at Mysore to Mercara. In 
1907 the District })ost was transferri'd to the management of the 
newly formed District board, and in 1906 re transferred to the control 
of (lovernment. d’he number of j)Ost ofrues in 1904 5 was 27. 'Phe 
mails were carried over 262 miles. 'Phe number of letters delivered 
was 420,000, of postcards ih8,ooo, and of newspapers 68,000. Money 
orders were issued to llie value of lakhs. Savings banks de[)osits 
amounted to Rs. 56,000 and withdrawals to Rs. 55,000. 'I'here are 
seven telegraph offices, whith are combined with the larger post 
oflif’es. 

Phe Province is directly under the (jovernmeiit of India, and 

administered by the Chief Commi.ssioner of C'oorg, who is the Resident 

in Mysore, with head (luarters at bangalore. In him . 

" r r j 1 /. Administration, 

arc combined all the functions ol a Focal Cjovern- 

ment and High Court. The Secretarial is at Bangalore, where the 
First Assistant Resident is styled the Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Coorg. 

In Coorg itself the chief authority is the Commissioner, whose 
head-cpiarters are at Mercara, and wdiose duties practically extend to 
every branch of the administration. In the Revenue department he 
has the help of two A.ssistanl Commissioners and an A.ssistant Super¬ 
intendent of Fand Records. Of the two Assistant Commi.ssioners, 
one is a European with head-cjuarters at Mercara, invested with 
speeilied revenue powers in certain td/aks (Vedenalkiuid and Kiggal 
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Imports and Exports, Cook(. 




I0(XJ 1. 

n;o3-4. 

Ini ports . 

Agricultural implements 

20 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

Animals, living ..... 

C 1 1 

1 J .05 

1 C25 

Apjiarcl, haberdasherv, and millinery . 


1 10 

J 2 

Arms and ammunition 

d 


S 

Hooks, prints, mnj)s and clinits 

Huilding and engineering material 

•4 

! 2 

2 

20 

' 4 

iO 

Ckmdles ...... 


I 

2 

Coir, mnnufactured .... 

4 

2 

3 

Cotton ...... 

1 

1 

2 

,, manufactured piece-goods 

Drugs and medicines .... 

1 ,oo 

So 

1.25 

19 

1 

19 

l^artlienware ..... 

i 

1 ' 

3 » 

Flax manufactures and mpes 

d 

i 1 

2 

J' luits and vegetables . . . . 


1 2.S 

*5 

(ilass and glass-ware .... 

d 

i 4 

7 

(train ....... 

2 ,OC 

4,00 

3»50 

< turns and resins ..... 

1 

1 

1 2 

ilaidware and cutleiy .... 

3 

1 

jS 

Leal he 1 manufactures .... 

.d 


4 

JJquors ...... 

79 

! 35 

4 f) 

Machines, &c. . 

2 

1 1 


Metals ...... 


1 7 

10 

Oils. 

91 

J.40 

2,0o 

Pa]»er and pasteboaid .... 

6 

4 

4 

Provisions ...... 

2,t7 

j,oo 

; >-5 

.Sail ....... 

2.00 

'.05 

1,40 

Silk. 

6 

1 

1 3 

Sjnccs ....... 


: 35 

60 

•Sugar, ...... 

S() 

1, 3 .- 

J ,10 

d'obacco ...... 

20 

Jf) 

35 

Umbrellas ...... 

9 

, 9 

1 2 

Wood and timber manulactuics . 

1 1 

•> 

i 

Wo<d and Avoollcn inanulactiirc.s . 

dO 

J ^ 

jS 

Sundries ...... 


i s.s 

1,1=. 

d’! ensure ...... 

-•,d7 

1 J4^'o 

,s ,00 

(iovernment stores .... 

i 

i __‘ 4 , 

25 

'Total 


2S,IO 

2 2 ,h^ 

Exports. 



\ 

1 

Caidamoms and sjMces 

.^4 

3S 

48 

(-'oflee ...... 

23 5 a 

20.00 

25 90 

Drugs ...... 

i 

1 

• 4 t 

1 

2 

Fruits.. 

7 

9 

1 2 

Grain and j>ulse . 

25 

L25 

2,70 

Hides and horns . . . . . ! 

30 

24 

24 

Wax.1 

I 

1 

2 

Wood (including sandal-wood) . . | 

1 

1,04 

1,19 

L99 

'I'olal j 

27»77 

23,16^ 

3L45i 
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nnd), and the other is a C'oorg, who is a Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner in dealing with vernacular correspondence and for such 
special duties as may be assigned to him. The Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Land Records, besides maintaining those, attends to Survey 
and Revenue Settlement matters. He is also Assistant Director of 
Agriculture. 

For administration the country is divided into five taluks^ each under 
the control of Tusubeddr. 'i'hesc arc Nanjarajpatna (which since 1894 
has included the old Yclusavirashime tdhik)^ Mercara, Padinalknad, 
\ EDENALKNAD, and Kiggatnad. Each taluk is subdivided into ndds^ 
(of which there are nineteen, averaging 83 square miles in extent), 
each ndd into circles {mdgant), and each circle into villages {grama). 
The official in charge of a ndd is called the parpattigar^ whose chief 
duty is the collection of the revenue, in which he is assisted by 
acc.oiintants called shdnbhogs. ^Fhe principal village official is the 
headman or patel. 

Judicial SiATisrics, CooK(i 



Average for ten years 
ending 

iS(/>. i()oo. 

IQOI. 

1004. 

i ' ivil . 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 


.3^07 

CT.SO 

D 349 

'I'itlc and other suits 

12S 

162 


CLs 

'fotal 


.1,269 , 

1.903 

1,484 

( riimiial . 

Number of persons tried:— 
For offences against per¬ 
son and pioperty . 


I 

i 

yry 

i i 

i 

i 622 

{b) For other offences a- 
gaiiist the Indian F’eiial 
Code .... 

r»is 1 

1,02 2 ! 

55.1 

■ 

i r ,406 

(^r) h'or offences against spe¬ 
cial and local laws 

866 

1,207 i 

y .^7 


Total 

3 ..W 


2,469 



In his civil capacity the Commissioner exercises the original and 
appellate powers of a District court. By the Coorg Courts Regulation 
which came into force in 1901 a Subordinate Judge was appointed, on 
whom falls the greater [lart of the work which used to come before the 
District court. The five subeddrs were at the same time relieved of 
civil powers, while the jurisdiction of the two Munsifs was extended by 
the addition of Small ("ause powers. The Subordinate Judge thus 
^ Ill the north of Coorg the nad is teimeil a hobliy as in Mysore. 
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tries original suits, and hears appeals transferred to him by the Com 
missioner. 'I'hc only other Civil Courts are those of the Assistant 
Commissioner and the Munsifs of Mercara and Virarajendrapet, whose 
powers extend to original suits limited respectively to Rs. 3,000 and 
Rs. 1,000. The Small Cause powers of the Munsifs are limited to 
Rs. 50. 

The Commissioner is the District and Sessions Judge. A])peals lie 
from him to the ('hief (>>mmi.ssioner in his capacity of Judicial 
(Commissioner, while he is himself the court of appeal from the 
European Assistant Commissioner and the Subordinate Judge. The 
former is the District Magistrate, and exercises general supervision over 
the vSubordinate Judge, who is a first-class magistrate, and over the 
seven second-class magistrates, namely, the Munsifs of Mercara and 
Virarajendrapet and the five suheddrs. 

'rhe registration ofhce.s, of which there arc nine, are each under 
a sub-registrar, and are supervised by the Subordinate Judge in his 
capacity as Registrar of (’oorg, subject to the orders of the Com¬ 
missioner, who is the Inspcctor-Ceneral of Registration. The average 
number of documents registered from i88i to 1890 was 786, and from 
1891 to J900 1,954: in 1901 the number was 1,491, and in 1904 
1,489. 

The treasury administration is in charge of the Subordinate Judge in 
his capacity as 'rreasur)' officer at head-quarters, under the general 
control of the ('ommissioner, and in direct subordination to the 
(Comptroller, Indian Treasuries. 'I'he financial transactions all come 
under the head Imperial, with the e.xception of those relating to 
municipal, village .service, or Local fund matters. 


I’uiNt iPAi. SouRCKs or Okoin.nkv Ri.\ i:nul, (aiori. 

' III tln.lU'^JlIKls <)/ lllJ)Cts 


A\cia)>e f’oi tt'ii , 



cm 

linjr 

j moo 1. 

W- 4 - 


iSoo.'" 


i 


EanU revenue . 

.^,27 

.^.77 

i 

3,7 .T 

Stamps .... 

82 

91 

1 

1 .•'4 

4.3 

Lxcise .... 

»»55 

2.45 

1 1,90 

1,83 

Provincial rates. 



1 


Assessed taxes . 

lot 

12 

1 

1 

Forests .... 

i,oS 

96 

So , 

9 ‘ 

Kegistration 

4 

7 

' 4 

4 

Other source.s . . . ; 

.*^4 

72 

: 48 

40 



— 

— - 

_ 

Total 1 

7,40 1 

yj.V» 

7 oSi 

7,51 

Niiieyedi.v 

+ Four ycai 

rs-. 1 

Five yc.iis. 
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Expenditure under Principai. Heads, Coorg 

(In thousatuls of rupees) 


1 

1 

Avt^rage 
yv.n.1 s 

' nSyo." 

for ten 
•nding 

1900. 

i 

1900-1. 1 

1003-4. 

i openin'^ bnlaiice 

, Cliarj^«.s in respect of collection 
(principally land levenue and 

.^,90 

! 

5,87 

2 -.S 4 

! 

5.95 

forests) . . . . . 

Salanes and exjxnses t)f civil 
departments :— 

L90 

2,2 2 

, 

L 7 ' 

(f?) (ieneral administration . 

, ;/> 

?>7 

57 ' 

49 

Ifi) Law and justice 

1 


5' ' 

54 

tf) Police . . . , 

21 

2tJ 

.’*5 

43 

{li] Education 

.V 

.l.s 

;,S 


(e) Medical 

: ^ 

21 

15 


(/) Other heads . 
i Pensions and miscellancoui. civil 

; 18 

1 1 

4 

L 77 ' 

chaises . . . . . 

s t 

9 

S 

to ; 

famine relief . . . . 

1 




. Irrigation. 





i Public woiks .... 

' L 4 « 

I ,So 

§ ! 

.3,40 

Olhei chaiges and adjustments . 

1 4 ^ ! 

21 

>5 1 

4 : 

Total exj»endilurc 

1 ' 

6.2, 

7.0b 

8,69 1 

('losing lial.mce .... 

.T .-4 ' 

.L 7:1 

1,81 

1 

* Nine vt-ais t Srve 

§ 01 this, 117 wab for v 

II yi'ais- 
•pecial work 

} Only i.Sy(> 
in liangalort-. 



'The cliief land ♦enures are iXm: jama and the 'J'he former is 

eonfined to a ])iivileged class called jama r\ots, who are cither ('oorgs, 
(hiudas, IMoplahs, or occasionally Brahmans. It is described as a 
l)roprietary tenure, distinguished b) paying only half the ordinary 
assessmcnl, or Rs. 5 per 100 bhaffis. A bhatti of land is an area 
ea])able of [)roducing a bhatti paddy, which is thus strictly a measure 
of volume, but 100 are nuighly held to be etjuivalent to 3 acres, though 
the area really varies with the (quality of the soil. Jama land is held 
on condition of rendering service to the state if recpiired, which now 
consists principally of escorting treasure, or assisting the revenue officers 
when on tour. Such land cannot be sold, mortgaged, or alienated in 
any way without the sanction of Government. For every jama farm a 
sanad is granted, for which a succession fee called fiazar hd/tihb, of 
Rs. 10 per 100 bhattis^ is paid in three yearly instalments. On taking 
possession a fee of R. i, called ghatti iama, is paid, and with the 
delivery of the sanad the Commi.ssioner gives to the grantee a handful 
of the soil. Similarly, if the holder wishes to resign his jama^ he 
lays down a handful of the soil and returns the sanad. Jama land 
cannot be sublet without the [)ermission of Government, and cannot 
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be held by a woman unless she provides an efficient substitute from 
among the male members of the family in case of service being required. 
The ordinary tenure is the sdgu^ which is ryotwdri with no condition 
of service. The assessment payable is Rs. lo per loo hhattis. 

A rice holding under either tenure is called a vary;^ and the 
holder a 7 )ar^ddr^. hvach rice viw^ in Coorg proper had generally 
a hd?ie attached, which was forest land held free of assessment, 
for grazing, leaf-manure, firewood, and timber required for the use 
of the 7 'arg. W’hile the ric e-fields were carefully measured, the banes 
were not measured nor were their boundaries fixed. AVhen coffee was 
introduced, these suddenly became of great value, sometimes more 
valuable than the rice* lands to which they were attached, d'he 
b(jundaries not being defined, the people encroached on large tracts 
belonging to Government, and alienated land wholesale to planters, 
or felled the timber and o|)encd out jilantations themselves, entirely 
destroying their usefulness as banc for the var}:^. I'o check this the 
ryots wore allowed to cultivate coffee in their banes up to an area of 
TO ac'rcs free of assessment, but beyond that the banes are assessed at 
Rs. 2 an acre if th(’ forest has been felled and coffee cultivated thereon. 

There arc also some lands held as jd^'ir or rent free, and others as 
nnib/i\ or at reduced rates from R. i to Rs. 3 per 100 bliattis. The 
latter are in recognition of services rendered in the time of the Rajas 
by the original grantee, or in north Coorg as part remuneration of the 
2'>dtt'ls for public service. Some religious establishments and a few 
\illage headmen holil lands on jodi or favourable tenure, paying half 
the ordinar)' rate. 

Waste land taken uj) for ( offee cultivation is free of assessment for 
four years ; from the fifth to the twelfth year inclusive it is charged 
R. I an acre, and after that Rs. 2. AVaste land other than ‘reserved’ 
forest or tracts set ajiart for communal purposes is ordinarily sold by 
public auction under the Waste Land Rules. But if required for rice 
cultivation, it is given to the applicant considered to have'the best claim, 
subject only t(j payment of the value of the timber growing on it; the 
revenue is also remitted or reduced for a term of years, with reference 
to the period for which the land has previously been out of cultivation. 

Kumri cultivation, which consists in felling the forest, raising a few 
crops on the rich virgin soil, and moving on to a fresh patch of forest 
after two or three years, was for some time strictly prohibited. But it 
is now allowed to a small extent in Sampaji-Tavunad in the Padinalknad 
idluk in favour of certain wild tribes accustomed to this method of 
cultivation. Ten acres a year is the limit beyond which no ryot can 
resort to this system, and Rs. 2 an acre is levied on the land cleared 
for the purpose. 

^ 'fhcsc ternib {^encjally aj)])car as warg aiul ivargdar in official reports. 
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(.'learings in the evergreen forest on and below the Ghats for the 
growth of cardamoms arc restricted to one-sixth of an acre. (Jardamom 
ma/es^ as these hills are called, arc taken on lease for periods varying 
from three to twenty-one years ; but owing to the fall in the price of 
this product the industry has decayed, and heavy remissions of revenue 
have been necessary. 

In 1806 Dodda Vira Raja made a settlement of the old Yelusavirashime 
/a/u^ and of a part of the Nanjarajpatna Rut in 1812 Linga 

Raja had a careful register prepared of all the revenue assessed lands in 
(oorg. Rice land only was assessed, and the Government share was 
fixed at one tenth of the produce. Details are given in the accounts of 
every z>a/x or holding, and the; position of the attached /uhiCf barike 
(swampy ground for grazing), and hit talma nc-da la (building site) ; but 
for these adjuncts no measurements or boundaries arc supplied, which 
gave rise to endless disputes. 

The settlement on the basis of the recent survey was begun in 1894, 
hut ])roceeded very slowly, owing to the high standard of work adopted 
under some misajiprehension of the wishes of the Government of India. 
An interim summary procedure was therefore ordered towards the close 
of 1895, and new rates were levied from 1896, to remain in force for 
ten years to 1906. Unassessed areas discovered by the survey were 
thus brought under settlement, and the existing rates on ordinary ‘wet’ 
and ‘dry’ cultivation were raised all round by one anna in the ru})ee. 
An increase of Rs. 60,000, or nearly 20 per cent., resulted in the land 
revenue, more than three fourths representing assessment at the old 
rates on unauthorized encroachments, many of which had been culti¬ 
vated surreptitifiusly for years. Of the ri'st, Rs. 11,900 was the iiK'rease 
due to the enhaiK'ed rate of one anna in the rujiec. 4'he principal 
object in imposing this was to a.s.sert the right of the state to raise the 
assessment on jama lands, in respect of which the holders had advanced 
a claim of permanent settlement, disallowed by the (Government of 
India. The average rates on fully assessed ‘ wet ’ and ‘ dry ’ lands are 
resjiectively Rs. 3-0-2 and R. 0-9-10 per acre, which compare hivour- 
ably with those in force in the adjacent parts of Mysore and 
Madras. 

'i'he summary settlement gave rise to considerable di.scontent at the 
time, owing to the season when it was introduced being unfavourable, 
in addition to which coffee was declining and the money market was 
tight. But this feeling was chiefly confined to the holders of jama 
land, who objected to what they contended was an alteration in their 
permanent settlement. As a measure of relief, two antiquated taxes 
called and mohatarfa were abolished; and since 1898 all appear¬ 
ance of combined agitation has disappeared, from w'hich it may be 
assumed that the settlement involved no real burden on the cultivator. 
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In 1881-2 the total revenue was 7-12 lakhs, of which the land 
revenue yielded 3-46 lakhs. In 1900-1 the total revenue was 7-51 lakhs 
and the land revenue 3-58 lakhs. In 1903-4 they were 7-51 and 
3-75 lakhs respectively. 

The Excise revenue is chiefly derived from arrack and toddy, under 
the heads licence fees, still-head duty, and rent of toddy-trees. Other 
items are opium and gdnja. As an effect of the continued agricultural 
depression, there is an increasing tendency to the consumption of toddy 
as being cheaper than arrack. 'I'hc only di.stillcry is at Madapatna near 
Fraserpet. 'I'he rate of duty is Rs. 4-1-i per gallon, and the quantity 
issued in 1904-5 was 36,797 gallons, at 20° under proof, equivalent t(j 
29,273 gallons at London proof. The number of wholesale licences 
granted was 3 for sale of Euroj)ean liquors and 4 for arrack. 'I'lie 
number of retail shops was 6 for sale of liuropean imported liquors 
(which includes the 3 wholesale shops), 45 forarrac:k, and 292 for toddy. 
A systematic reduction has been made in the number of arrack and 
toddy shoj)s, with reference to local requirements. The amount of 
opium issued was 32 seers 52 tolas, at R.s. 57-8 o ])er Madras seer, the 
average retail j)rice being Rs. 60 per .seer. 'J'he wholesale supply of 
^dnja is arranged for departmentally, as owing to the heavy duty jiayable 
on the drug no contractor is forthcoming. About 816 seers were issued 
to 5 licensed vendors, at an enhanced price of Rs. 5 per seer, 'fhe net 
excise revenue during the decade 1881-90 averaged 1-52 lakhs, and 
during the decade 1891 -1900, 2*39 lakhs : in 1900-1 the amount was 
j-84 lakh.s, and in 1904-5 1*73 lakhs. I'he terms of a new contract and 
the abolition of dhkdri cess a('C()unt in great ])arl for tlie decrease. 

'J’he net revenue from stamps was: judicial Rs. 57,000, non-judicial 
Rs. 22,000 ill 1881-90 (average): Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 24,000 in 1891- 
1900 (averagiO : and Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 12,000 in 1900- j. In 1903-4 
the ligures were Rs. 32,000 and Rs. 12,000. The dei'liiie is due to 
the decrea.se of trade and the fall in the value of landed property owing 
to the depression in coffee-planting, the chief industry of 4,he Province. 

'J'he net revenue from income tax for 1886-90 averaged Ks. 10,137 
a ye;ir, and for 1891-1900 Rs. 11,745; for 1900-1 it was Rs. 10,344, 
and for 1903-4 it was Rs. 8,000, the number of assessees being 202. 

Since 1901 Local funds have been administered by a District board, 
composed of 9 nominated, 2 elected, and 5 cx-officio members, under 
the presidency of the Commissioner. I'heir duties include the mainte¬ 
nance of roads and ferrie.s, diffusion of primary education, and upkeep 
of dispensaries, travellers' hungalow.s, and cooly shelters. The revenue 
consists of lolls, and market and pound fee.s, previously credited to the 
old District fund, supplemented liy («) a new lo(‘al cess of one anna 
in the rupee of land revenue assessment, {b) mohatarfa or profession 
lax payable b)’ non-agriculturists, and {c) primary school fees. 
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Income and Expenditure oe District Fund, TooRr; 



Averag^e for ' 
ten 3-ears 
1891 1900. ■ 

If, 00 - I. 

<903-4. 

Income from 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Local rate .... 


... 

30,861 

Tolls on roads and bridges 


20,062 

2 >,312* 

Miscellaneous 

3 , 95 ^ 

4,120 

3,222 

Pounds ..... 

3,610 


2,796 

P'erries ..... 

1,864 

2,1 26 


Mohaiarfa .... 




School fees .... 



.1.293 

Toial income j 

Expenditure on 


29,689 1 

66 638 

Refunds ..... 

^‘7 

a 


(leneral administration . 

r>.8c6 


6.3 ,3 7 

Medical ..... 

I,2Sj 


4.219 

Public works .... 

24,806 

18.22 J 

.12,824 

Education 



16,386 

Post ..... 



7.'94 

'Potal expenditure 


28,109 

67,180 


Iiirliulfs fiTi ii's. 

Income ant> Expenditure of iXfuMCiPAEiiiEs, ('ook<; 


1 

-\velajre lot ten \culs 

1 (/H) 1 . 

k;o^ 4. 

! 

iSgi l<)Oo. 



' Ituomefrom 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

\ Tax on houses and 




lands . 

1 1 

6,007 

9,040 

Other taxes 

Details not available 

19,326 

8,868 

Rents 

1 1 


4 ..S «7 

Loans 


2,300 


'Total ineome 

. 12 , 7 ‘'^ 9 * 

2 7 .‘"^. 1.1 

; 2S.36S 

Plxpetiditure on 




Administration and 




collection of taxes j 

1 / 

L 42 .S 

: 2,493 

Public .safety . . | 

1 1 

L 4.^2 

692 

Water-supply and ; 

1 

i 

! 

drainage: — 1 

' 1 

i 


(rt) Capital . ; 


,l />49 1 

600 

iji ) Maintenance | 

' Details not available. 

4.17 1 

361 

Conservancy . . | 


7.. 1.^6 1 

9,42.1 

Hos])ilals and dis- j 

! 



pensaries . . j 

1 

9 . 0'5 

9,021 

Public works . 

1 


'. 7 '.- 

Education 

1 

2 ». 19.1 

2,788 

Other heads . . j 

1 

1,891 


Total expenditure ' 


30,883 

.12,634 


* Includes privati* donations ami rontiihutions, Rs. 0,185; Ciovernment loan, 
Rs. ^000. "t Includes Rs. 48.105 « xpen<led on water-supply betw<*en i8<)2 and i8g6. 
t Grants. 
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'I'lu* number of municipalities in Coorg is 5, with 57 members, of 
whom 18 are officio^ 32 nominated, and 7 elected. 'I'he last are all 
in Men’ara, which is much *the largest. All the members are natives 
except 5: namely, 3 in Mercara and 2 in Virarajendrapet. The 
minor municipalities are Kraserpet, Somvarpet, and Kodlipet, which 
are little more than villages ; and it is j)rot)osed to constitute them 
‘notified areas,’ in accordance with the ('cntral Provinces Municipal 
Act of 1903. 

At the head of the Public Works department is the Executive 
Engineer, iindt'r the orders of the f'ommi.ssioner. 'Fhe chief branch is 
the maintenance of communications, which is attended with special difti- 
(’ulty on the (lhats. Other works include public buildings, irrigation 
projects, and ret)air of tanks. 'I'he princi[)al water-supply scheme has 
been for Mercara, carried out between 1892 and 1896. 

A Coorg class rt‘giment was hiinied as an t^xperiment in 1902, by 
conversion of the i itli Madras Infantry, with head-ijuarters at Mercara, 
but proving unsuccessful has been disbanded. 'I'he \’olunteer force is 
re{)rcsentcd by the (.'orirg and Mysore Rifles, with head quarters at 
Mercara. Its strength in 1904 was 245. (amps of instrudion arc 
held periodically. 

The ])oli('e are in ('harge of a European Assistant Superintendent 
from Madras. 'Phe forces in 1904 was composed of 4 inspectors, 
28 head constables, and 191 ('onstables, of whom 40 are provided with 
fire-arms. Of the officers, 16 art* ('oorgs and 3 are Gaudas ; of the 
ctmstables, 71 are ('oorgs, 10 are Heggadcs, and 31 are Gaudas. 

Statistics ok Coonizaulk Ch<iMK 


A\rrafje for five yrars 
ending Kioi. 


(‘ases reported .... 
j ,, decided in the criminal courts 
,, ending in acquittal or discharge 
,, ,, conviction . 


870 

477 

101 

211^ 


'Phe jail de])artment is under the ('ivil Surgeon of Mercara, who is 
also Superintendent of the jail. 'Phe jail at Mercara practically con¬ 
tains all the convicts in the Province, the tdhik lock-ups being used 
only for persons under trial and prisoners sentenced for a few days. 
'Phere is accommodation in the jail for 151 prisoners, and the average 
daily number in 1904 was 68. In the taluk lock-ups there was a daily 
average of 3. Taking into account the receipts from jail manufactures, 
the cost })er prisoner in jail was Rs. 37-18. 'I'heir mo.st profitable 
labour is in the printing press \ and road-making, on which the extra¬ 
mural gangs are chiefly employed. 

' The ymnting press has since lieen transferred to the control of the Commissioner. 
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On the annexation of the country in 1834, Anglo-vernacular schools 
were established by C^overnment at Mercara and Virarajendrapet, with 
a Kanarese school at Hatgatnad. A school at Education 
Fraserpet was endowed by ("olonel Fraser. In 1842 
the Virarajendrapet school was superseded by one opened by the 
Roman Catholics, to which community all the pupils belonged. In 
1843 the educational grant was redistributed, and 21 Kanarese schools 
were oi)ened in the different mids^ the masters being ])aid Rs. 2\ 
a month. In 1854 the Rev. Dr. Moegling of the Basel Mission 
offered to superintend the schools and open superior ones if supplied 
with funds by Government. He was allowed in 1855 to take charge 
of the Merciira Fhiglish school, but only one ('oorg youth could be 
induced to attend. In 1857 the Mysore Educational de{)artment was 
established, and ('oorg was placed under its supervision. By 1862, 
the Coorgs had withdrawn their oj^position to the school, and came 
forward with a petition to flovernment, offering to build and endow 
a boarding-house for too boys, as well as one for girls, in connexion 
^^ith the c*cnlral school at Mercara. Government helped the sc’heme 
liberally, and the building of the new school premises and hoarding- 
houses was brought to completion in 1870. 'Flui endowment consisted 
of a coffee plantation of 301 acres in Yedenalknad, the land for which 
was a free gift from Government. But souk^ of the enthusiasm which 
promiTted the petition seems by this time to havt‘ subsided, and the 
('oorgs objected to allow their children to be educated away from their 
homes. An Anglo-vernacular school was therefore tjstablished in each 
laluk to act as a feeder for the central school. Virarajendrapet, 
ITudikeri, Fraserpet, and Napoklu were thus occupied in 1870 and 
1871. The Kanarese schools, the masters for which had meanwhile 
been undergoing training, had increased to 27, and were popular. In 
1872 the Government of India decided that primary education should 
be supported by local taxation, whi('h, at the express wish of the 
Goorgs, was provided from a plough tax. 'Fhis was found insufficient, 
and was supplemented by a grant from Government equal to half the 
amount. Eventually some of the schools were made municipal schools 
and the remainder were su[)ported by Imperial revenues, fees being 
levied in all from t886. The head master of the Mercara central 
school had bc^en inspecting verna('ular .s('hools, and in 1883 also 
became Inspector of the Western Circle of the Madras Presidency. 
In 1888 he was relieved entirely of the school work, to the charge of 
which a graduate from Cambridge was aj)pointed, the Inspector paying 
periodical visits to Coorg. Since 1899 the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools 
in the Western Circle has also visited Coorg, and the control of edu¬ 
cation vested in the Local Government has been exercised through the 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras. In 1901 primary education 
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was placed under the newly constituted District board, and in 1905 tlie 
supervision of all the schools in Coorg was transferred to the Madras' 
Inspector of European and 'I'raining schools. 

In 1903 -4 there were 88 publi(! and 33 private institutions, attended 
in all by 4,599 pupils (3,<132 male, 967 female). Male scholars were 
15-7 per cent, of the male population of schfK)l-going age, and female 
scholars 4-5 per cent, of the female population of that age. In the 
census returns of 1901, 78 in every 1,000 were entered as literate, that 
is, could read and write. The proportion for males was 128, and for 
ft'inales 16. 'Faking tlu‘ C'oorgs alone, 162 in i,ooo wen^ literate, thi* 
ratio for males being 284, and for females 37, alm(>st the whole bi'ing 
literate in Kanarese. 

All c\cej)t 3 of th(‘ sc hools are i)riinarv. Fhese luimbtT 85, of which 
() are muni(M])al, 75 art^ under the* District board, and 4 are aidiid. 
'Three of the former and one of the latter are schools for girls. Model 
priinary schools aix^ bc'ing (‘.^tablished at llu* hcad-cpiarters of the* 
Padinalkniid, Kiggatniid, and Xanjarajpatna ; and three girls’ 

schools are to be* o[)ened at Kunda, Ammatti, and Xalkeri. A pleasing 
feature of th(‘ (‘oorg /nhf schools is that they arc freely attended by 
girls as well as l)oys, botli learning side by side in the same ('lasses. 
] 5 ut no girls go alone ; thc'y aciompany their brothers or other near 
rtdatives, and arc in the proportion of about one girl to four boy.s. 
In.stnu'tion in tlu' vcTiiacular is compulsory, l)ut in six .sc'hools .souk* 
learn English also, for which they j)ay an extra fee. 'The primary 
school course occupies five years. 'Fhc* only special sc'hool is a train 
ing school at Men'iira for masters of primary S('hool.s, to which are 
attached stipends for 13-’ students. Six for girls have also now 
been ])rovided, with the view of training schoolmistri's.ses. 

F'or secondary cdiu’ation there are two schools. 'That at Virara- 
jendrapet is of the low'er stage, while the other, at Men'ara, is high 
sc'hool or of the u])per secondary stage. In these the instruction is in 
English, and in 1904 thc\ had 501 ])upil.s, of whom 7 were girls. I'he 
number in the upper secondary stag(! was 98. 'The standard aimed at 
is that of th(' matriculation examination of the Madras University, for 
which Mcrcara is a local (^entn*. In the last twenty years 115 have 
matriculated, including 32 in the last five years. I'or students who 
wash to carry on their studies farther, .scholarships are ])rovided, tenable* 
at the colleges in bangalore, Mysore, or Madras, A few wdio have gone 
out of (a)org for higher ediu'ation have risen to imi)ortant positions 
in Mysore. 'The Mercara high school has a w'ell managed boarding- 

’ The supervision has since lieen trans'erretl to the Inspector of Schools of the 
Vlth Circle with head-quarters at Calicut, owing to the rcorgnnization of the inspect- 
injT agency in the Madra.s Presidency. 

“ The number of stipends has been increased to 26. 
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house attached to it, with accommodation for 6o pupils, most of 
whom received stipends of Rs. i or Rs. 2 a month from Government 
towards the cost cjf board, 'rhese were redistributed in 1905 so as to 
pro\’ide twenty upper secondary stipends of Rs. 3 a month, and ten 
lower secondary of Rs. 2 a month. 'I'he School Endowment Planta¬ 
tion fund pays for the servants, for a midday meal for the boarders, 
and contributes towards tlie school library. 

'Then; are no se])arate schools for Europeans and Eurasians, but 
a few Eiinisian cliildren atUmd the ordinary schools. For Muhamma¬ 
dans two schools are maintained from miinici})al funds, and ten free 
scholarships are provided for those desiring to learn English at 
\hrarajendrapet or Menara. I'here is also a private school at Am- 
matti. 'I'he number of Muhammadan pupils in 1905 was 188. For 
Tariahs se\en schools have been opened, which are attended by 128 
pupils. 

'I'he aided schools are four for boys and one for girls, established by 
the Roman Cat[ioli(\s and the Basel Mission. 'I'hey are all primary 
schools, and ('ontain 304 boys and 63 girls. 'I'he private unaided 
schools are 25 in number, with a rej)ortcd attendance of 517 pupils, of 
whom 70 are girls. 'I'hey are very elementary. 

'I'he total number of pupils under instruction in 1880-1 was 2,792 ; 
in 1890 i it was 4,795 (4,059 males, 736 females) ; in 1900-1 it was 
4,723 (3,818 males, 905 females), the temporary decline being due to 
the high ])rice of food and stricter levy of fees. In 1904- 5 the total 
was 4,485, of whom 1,020 wer(‘ girls. 

'rile following table shows the expenditure on education in 1903-4 :— 




Distric't ami 
nmnicipal 
iuiui^. 

Fits, 

OUk-i- 

source.s. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

R.. 

i rraining and special 

1 scliools . 

1 Secondary boys’ schools 
} Primary boys’ schools 
(Jirls’ schools 

1,691 

6 , 34 .^, 

1.440 

12,516 

1,478 

... 

h,.f 67 1 
3 > 69 « 
«4 

60 

; 970 

1 218 

1,691 

12,070 

18,624 

J ,780 

Total 

9»474 

13-994 

»o ,.'149 

j '» 34 '^ 

3 .n,o 65 


'Phere are two civil hospitals in ('oorg, at Mercara and Virarajendra- 
pet ; and six dispensaries, at Napoklu, Cionikoppal, Somvaqiet, Sunti- 
koppa, Siddapur, anel Pollibetta. 'Phese disyicn- 
saries arc Local fund institutions, exceyit the last, Medical, 
which is a private one. 'Phe number of patients treated in 1904 w'as 
4^t,4oo. 'J'he chief causes of death among patients are fevers, diseases 
of the lungs, and other general diseases. Quinine in 5-grain packets 
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(iKjw increased to 7 grains) was sold through tlie agency of })ost offices 
to the number of 48,756 packets in 1903 4. 

There arc 8 vaccinators, two employed in Mercnra and \'irarajendra* 
pet under the municipalities, and the others in rural areas. Vaccina¬ 
tion is also performed by the ordinary medical staff o( the Mercara 
jail and the dispensaries. 'Fhe annual average number of successful 
vaccinations for fifteen years ending 1901 was 8,496, and the average 
annual ratio of deaths from small po\ for the same period one per 
1,000 of the po]nilation. 


Meiucal S'l'Aiisncs, C’ouRi; 


1881 i8i)i. 


IloSpitilh^ 

Number of civil hospitals and di>jtcii- 

isarics. 

Average daily number of— 

'^(j) In-patients, .... 
(dj Out-palients .... 
Income from 

<0 ('lovernineiit payments . Ks. 

> Local and miuiiciiial paymenth l\>. 
Fees, endowments, and other 
sources .... K.s. 
Fxjienditure— 

(rf) Kstablisliment . . . Ks. 

Medicine, diet, buildings, iScC. Us. 

/ ai'iiuation. 

l’o]Hil.ation among uliom carried on 
1 Number ot successful oj)erations . 

I Ratio i)er i ,000 ot popul.ntion 
' rotal expcndituie on vaccination U«,. 
I ('ost |)er succe.ssful case . . K',. 


jS ' 


48 

102 ; 


'97 




268 1 

7,««7 i 

IO, 2 ,V 

.^647 i 

2,004 i 

1,704 

‘’,*507 1 


S.17S 

5-2401 

7 - 0 .’,.^ ^ 

7 i '53 

4..S871 

i ^.2.^7 

1 12,049 

4.404 1 

7-^99 1 

10, 

2470 

40-iS 

Go-02 

••» 7 T 

2, 5.^8 

2,8/) 

0-4-.I 

04 0 

0 ,|-4 


;,o 

191 

6,1b;, 

6 .S 95 


1, 195 

S,oS5 ' 
6 ,iOS 


iSo.bo; 

1 

5^01 

^ 76 yj 

O .|-S I 


'File first sur\ey was made for merely geographical purposes by 
Lieutenant Loiiner in 1817. A t()pographical survey^of the Provint e, 
and also a survey of all coffet' estates held under the 

Survey 

Waste Land Rules, was made between 1862 and 1874 
by the Madras Revenue Survey, In 1885 it was proposed to make 
a eomplete sur\ey tind settlement on the Lomhay .system, to be carried 
out by the Mysore ReNcnue Survey. Work began at the end of 1887 
and continued till May, 1888, in w'hitdi time 82 villages with an area of 
23,549 acres had been measured. Rut on finaneial grounds further 
operations were stopped, and in 1890 another scheme, similar to one 
w'hich had been succes.sful in the United l*rovinces, was adopted. I'he 
survey w'as concluded in October, 1892 ; but the demarcation of details, 
such as subdivisions of holding.s and the preparation of complete 
records, was carried on by the Land Record deimrtment, and brought 
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to an end only in 1902. The system of training shanbhogs or village 
accountants for field work has proved successful. 

[B. L. Rice : Gazetteer of Coorg (1H78 ; volume iii of Mysore and 
Coorg). — Rev. G. Richter: Ethnographical Compendium of the Castes 
and Tribes found in the Pnmnee of Coorg (Bangalore, 1887).—Jaeu- 
tenant (.'onner : Memoir of the Codugu Sunry (BangaU)re, 1870). 
- Rev. J >r. Moegling; Coorg Memoirs (Bangalore, 1855; (German 
enlarged edition, 1866).—("aptain Le Hardy: Report on Coorg 
('« 34)-1 

Coorla. -Town in Salsetle island, 'Bhana District, Bomba). See 
KukLA. 

Cooum (A'//7v?///). — River in Madras, formed l)y the junction of the 
surplus waters of a tank in the village of Riivam in tiu: Conjeeveram 
tah/k of ('hinglepul District and the old Bangaru channel. It irrigates 
Radambuttur, Tinnaniir, and other villages, and from a dam thrown 
across it at Rorattur sends down a supply to the ('hembrambakam 
lank through the new Bangaru channel. It then irrigates Vayanallur, 
Ayanambakkam, and other villages of the Saidapel taluk, and finally 
flows through the heart of Madras ('ity into the Bay of Bengal near f ort 
St. George. In the latter part of its course the stream (except in the 
rains) is insufficient to keep an opcat channel, and a sand-bar forms 
across the m(.)Uth, converting the riser into a brackish lagoon. At 
present some of the sewage of Madras passes into this, and the stream 
has thus obtained an unsavoury reputation. 'J'he new drainage scheme 
for the city will, however, retnove the sewage to a larm to the north, 
and effect, it is hoped, a great improvement in the present condition 
of the lower reaches of the river. 

Coringa.- Village in the C’oeanada taluk of Godavari J^istricl, 
Madras, situated in 16^" 48' N. and 82 lef 1 C., at the mouth of the 
iKjithernmost branch of the (Jodavari, 8 miles by road frenn CocA- 
NADA. Population (1901), 4,258. Coringa was an early Dutch settle¬ 
ment, and was formerly the principal seaport on this coast. In 1802 
a dock was constructed in whic h vessels of the Royal Navy could be 
repaired, and seagoing vessels were also built here. Owing to the 
silting 14) of the Godavari estuary, however, its trade rat)idly declined 
and not a single vessel entered the port during the year 1900-j. In 
1881 shipping amounting to 6,717 tons touched here. Shipbuilding is 
still carried on at the village of I'aUarevu close by, aiul there is a large 
rice-husking factory at Nllapalli five miles away. Coringa suffered 
severely from the cyclone of 1832, and has twice (in 1787 and 1832) 
been nearly swept away by tidal waves. 

Coromandel Coast. —A name applied in the old histories and 
official correspondence to the east coast of the Madras Presidency. 
The term was used in no very definite sense and has now fallen into 

E 2 
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disuse, 'rhc derivation of ('oromandel has been the subject of some 
discussion, but it is now generally held to be a corruption of Chola- 
mandalam, ‘ the country of the Cholas.’ 

Cossimbazar (A'ds/mNi::ar ).—Decayed town in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24" 8' N. and 
88*^' 17' K., on the Bhagirathi, and now included in the Bcrhanipore 
municipality. Population (1901), 1,262. This town, the site of which 
is now a swamp marked by a few ruins, may lay claim to an historical 
interest suiierior even to that of the city of Murshidabad. T^ong before 
the days of Murshid Kuh Khan, who founded and gave his name to 
the latter city, the trade of Jiengal centred at Cossimbazar, and the 
different hmropean nations who traded to India had factories here from 
ver}' early times. 'The t'ommon name for the Bhagirathi in haiglish 
records down to the early years of tht‘ nineteenth century was the 
Cossimbazar ri\er: and the triangular tract enclo.sed by the Bhagi¬ 
rathi, l^adma, and Jalangi was known in the early days of the Com¬ 
pany as the Island of C-ossimbazar. The ])lace is said to derive its 
name from a legendary founder, Kasim Khan. Its history cannot be 
traced back beyond the seventeenth century ; but even when first 
mentioned it appears as a jilace of great consequence. After Satgaon 
had been ruined by the silting u]> of the Saraswati mouth, and before 
Calcutta was founded, Cossimbazar was the great emporium. 

.\n English commercial agent was first appointed to (’ossimbazar in 
1658; and nine years later it was decided that the C'hief at this 
plac e should be also a member of C.'ouncil. In 1686 the factory at 
Cossimbazar, in common with the other English facHories in Bengal, 
was confiscated by order of the Nawfib .Shaista Khan ; but it was 
restored a yc-ar or two later, and at the close of the ('entury had 
become the leading ICnglish commercial agency in Bengal. In 1681, 
when Job CTarnock, the fulurc founder of ('alcutta, was Chief at 
Cossimbazar, of £230,000 sent out by the East India C'ompany as 
the investment to Bengal, £140,000 was assigned to C.ossimbazar. 
In 1763, out of a total of £400,000 required as advances for invest- 
inenl, C'ossimbazar demanded £90,000, or as much as any other two 
agencies, excepting (,*aJcutta, and the filatures and machinery of the 
C'omjiany were estimated to be worth 20 lakhs. According to native 
tradition, the town was so studded with lofty buildings that the streets 
never saw the rays (_)f the sun. 

The factory of the Conqiany at Cossimbazar owed much of its wealth, 
and all its political imjiortance, to its close neighbourhood to the Mu¬ 
hammadan capital at Murshidab.ad. But from the same cause it was 
liable to constant danger. It was a matter of common occurrence for 
the Nawab to order out his troops to blockade the walled factory, 
whenever he had any (quarrel with the English Council at Calcutta. In 
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1757, when the Nawab Siraj-ud-claiila resolved to drive the English out 
of Bengal, Cossimbazar felt the first effects of his anger. "I'he factory 
was taken without resistance, and the Englishmen, including Mr. Watts, 
the Resident, and Warren Hastings, his assistant, were sent in custody 
to Murshidabad. After the battle of Plassey, Cossimbazar regained its 
commercial importance ; hut the [)olitical power formerly held by the 
Resident was transferri'd to the I'.nglisli Agent at the court of the 
Nawab, who lived at Murshidabad. 

'I'he decay of Cossimbazar dates from tlie beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when its climate, which had ])reviously been celebrated 
for salubrity, underwent an unexplained change for the worse, so that 
the margin of cultivation receded and wild beasts incri.'ased. In rSri 
Cossimbazar town is described as noted for its silk, hosiery, koras^ and 
inimitable ivory work, while the surrounding country was ‘a wilderness 
inhabitt*(l only by beasts of prey.’ In J813 the ruin of the town was 
effected by a change in the course of the Hbagirathi, which suddenly 
deserted its ancient bed and, instead of following its former bend to 
the east, took a sweep to the west; it now flows 3 miles from the site 
of the old town. 'I'he channel in front of the warehouses of Cossim¬ 
bazar became a pestiferous marsh, a malarious fe\er broke out, and the 
place gradually became de})opulated. 'Phe ('ompany’s filatures, how¬ 
ever, continued to work, and weaving ceased only when it became 
impossible any longer to compete with the chea[)er cotton goods of 
Manchester. In 1829 a census returned the po])ulation at 3,538. 'Phe 
town is the seat of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, a descendant of 
Kanta Babu, banian of Warren Hastings. His palace is a fine 
building, portions of whi('li were constructed of beautiful ('arved stone 
tak(‘n from the jxda('C of (diet Singh, the Maharaja of Benares. Apart 
from this, ruins of huge buildings and broad mounds of earth alone 
remain to attest the former grandeur of the ]ilace. The first wife ol 
Warren Hastings is buried here, and her tomb w'ith its inscription is 
still in existence. 

Cossipore-Chitpur {Kiisipitr), Northern suburb of Calcutta, in 
the District of the 'Pwenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22° 37' N. 
and 88° 22' Ijl., on the left bank of the Plooghly river. Population 
(1901), 40,740, including 29,056 Hindus, 11,346 Musalmilns, and 
338 Christians. (V)ssiporc-(Titpur is a thriving industrial suburb, 
containing the Government Gun Foundry and Shell Factory, and a 
number of jute-])resses, sugar and other fac'tories. The town is within 
the jurisdiction of the ( alcutta police. 'Phe municipality was separated 
in 1889 from the South Suburban nuinici})ality. 'Phe income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 1,36,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,31,000. A reserve is being accumulated to carry out a drainage 
scheme w^hich is under contemplation. In 1903-4 the income was 
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Rs. 1,58,000, incliulin*^ Rs. 70,000 clmved from a lax on houses and 
lands, Rs. 25,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 28,000 from a water 
rate, Rs 16,000 from jute wareliouse fees, and Rs. 4,000 from a tax on 
vehicles. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 3-2-10 per head of the 
population. In tlie same year the exjienditure was Rs. 1,65,000, the 
chief items being Rs. 13,000 spent on fire-engine establishment, 
Rs. 14,000 on ligliting, Rs. 23,000 on water-siip[)ly, Rs. 7,000 on 
drainage, Rs. 54,000 on con.servancy, Rs. 6,000 on medii'al relief, 
Rs. 16,000 on roads, and Rs. 2,000 on (*diication. filtered water is 
purehas(‘(l from the Cah'utta ('orporalion and distributed in the streets 
and by house ('onnexiems. 'fho North Suburban is a large ho.S])ital, 
with 30 beds for men and 10 for women. 'The electric' tramway from 
( alcutta has been t'xtended to Belgfichia, where there is a AVterinary 
('ollege. 

Courtalltim. — A'illage in 'I'innevelly District, Madras. Sec Kui- 

TAI.AM. 

Covelong {Kiwalam ),— A'illage in the Di.strii't and taluk of Chingle- 
put, Madras, situated in i2''47'N. and So'^ 15' 1 C., on the east coast 
about 20 miles south of Madras City. Ro])ulation (i()Oi), 1,921. It 
was originally a Duteh settlement, and the Imperial East India Com¬ 
pany of Ostend sc'ems to liavc had a trading station here and to have 
built a fort, 'fherc' are now' no traces of eitlu'r. The ruins at jiresent 
in existence belong to the fort called Saadat Bandar, built by Anwar- 
ud-dln Khan, Naw'fdi of the ( arnatic' from 1744 to 1749. In 1750 this 
was seized by stratagem b\' the Ereneh. A party of soldiers with arms 
concealed under their clothes and simulating extreme sic'kness wen. 
admitted Into the fort by the kindly natives, who believe^d their tale 
that they were the scurvy-sniitUn crew of the shij) w’hich had just 
anchored off tiic coast, unable to jiroi eed. during the night they rose 
and overpow’ered the garrison. In 1752 Clive invested the* plac'i^ and 
lh(' Erenc'h surrendered without firing a shot. 'The fortifications were 
then blown up. ('ovelong contains a Catholic churc h, an almshouse, 
and an orphanage* founded and suj^ported by a graiit from the Dc* 
Monte family, formerly ricdi mc*rchants of Madras. At the present day 
the plac'e depends aljnost entirely on the manufacture of salt. The 
pans lie to the west of the* village, and are of large extent. 

Cowcolly. —Milage* in Midnapore District, Bengal. See Geon- 

KHAM. 

Cox’s Bazar Subdivision.— Sulidivision of Chittagong District, 
I'^astern Bengal and As.sam, lying betw'een 20° 35' and 2C 56'' N. 
and 9C 49' and 92*^ 23' 1 C., with an area of 896 square miles. The 
subdivision comprises a long narrenv strip of coast valleys and low’ 
range's of hills, and the islands of Mai.skhal and Kutubdia. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 w'as 200,169, ccmipared with 188,006 in 1891. The 
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subdivision is sparsely inhabited, the density being only 223 persons 
}:)er square mile against 543 for the whole District. It contains one 
town, Cox’s Bazar (population, 3,845), the head-quarters ; and 233 
villages. Almost the whole subdivision is included in a Government 
estate. 'J'ho only noteworthy ]dacc is .SHAHrrRi Island, the scene 
of the outbreak of 1823 which led to the commencement of the first 
Burmese War. 

Cox’s Bazar Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Chittagong I>istri(rt, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 21" 27' N. and 9C 59' K. Population (1901), 3,845. 'Phe town is 
named after Taeutenant Cox, who in 1799 was appointed to supervise 
the Arakanese fugitivcis seeking shelter in British territory after the 
coiKiuest of Arakan by the Burmans ; two-thirds of the population are 
di'scendants of these refugees, ('ox's Jtazar was constituted a muni¬ 
cipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Ks. 5,000, and the exjienditure Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 5,300, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) and from tolls; and the exiienditure was Rs. 5,000. The 
Arakanese weave silk /migis or kilts, but the town is dec adent, and the 
industry is languishing. The town contains the usual public offices ; 
the ^sub-jail has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Cuddalore Taluk. —Head-ejuarters fil/uk and subdivision of South 
Arcot District, Madras, lying between 11° 30' and tt° 52' N. and 
79° 26' and 79^' 47' E., on the c'oast of the Bay of Bengal. It is 
more thickly populate d than any other, the demsity being 808 persons 
per square mile, ('omparc'd with the District average of 450. I'he 
population in 1901 was 3fii,776, and 3(11,303 in 1891. It contains 
three Icnvns—namely, the municipality of (Tddalore (population, 
52,216), the head-cpiarters of the Li/uk and the District, Panruti 
(15,206), and Nkllikuppam (13,137)—and 224 villages. 'Phe demand 
for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,23,000. 
Targe areas are iilanted with casuarina and fruit trees. The td/uk 
consists for the most part of a level alluvial plain of great fertility but 
few natural features. P)iagonally across it, however, runs the plateau 
of Mount (.'apper, a high lateritic table-land, and here the rich 
alluvium gives ])lace to a barren red soil in which little will grow. 

Cuddalore Town. —Head-quarters of the td/uk of the same name 
and of the District of South Arcot, Madras, situated in 11° 46^ N. and 
79° 46' 1 C., on the trunk road from 'Prichinopoly to Madras, 118 miles 
by road and 125 by rail south of Madras and 12 miles south of Pondi¬ 
cherry. It is made iq) of several different quarters, chief of which are 
(Aiddalore New 'Pown, cr)nsisting of Tirupapuliyur, noted for its ancient 
Siva temple, and Manjakuppam, containing the principal public offices 
and E.uroi)ean bungalows picturesquely situated among fine trees on 
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the four sides of a lar^^e open plain ; Devanampatnam, in which are the 
ruins of old Fort St. David ; and C'uddalore Old Town, a seaport and 
the chief tradinji; centre of the District. 'J'wo rivers, the Fonnaiyar 
and the Oadilam, pass through it to the sea ; and the name of the town 
is supposed to be a corruption of Kudnl-ilr, meaning ‘junction town,’ 
or the place where the two rivers meet. I'hese rivers are liable to 
heavy floods, and in 1884 they united and tlunr waters swept through 
the town for twenty-four hours. 'Fhe current tore across the t^lain 
round which the ofhc'es stand to a depth of 5 f(‘et, and a youth narrowly 
escaped drowning close to the old time gun there. 

The population of ('iiddalore in 1871 was 40,290; in j88i, 43,545 ; 
in 1891, 47,355 ’ It has thus increased steadily 

in size, and is now the eleventh largest town in the Presidency. Of the 
total in 1901, 47,833 were Hindus, and the remainder were about 
(■(liially divided between ("hristians and Musalmans. (hiddalore was 
constituted a municipality in 1866. 'PIk* miini('i])al area evtends over 
13 s(|uare miles, including 18 villages and hamlets, d'he receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 ascraged Rs. 50,500 
and Rs. 49,300 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 59,000, 
chiefly derived from tlu' house* and land taxes (Rs. 16,600) and tolls 
(Rs. 13,600); and the expenditure was Rs. 57,500, including con¬ 
servancy (Rs. 16,800), roads and buildings (Rs. 11,200), and the 
municipal hospital (which contains beds for 48 in-patients) and dis¬ 
pensaries (Rs. 10,400). being the administrative head-quarters of the 
l^istrict, Cuddalore contains all the chief public oftices and courts, 
a Protestant and a Roman ('atholic church, the District jail, cVx., 
besides the sea-customs and marine establishments. 'Plie Oillector’s 
residence is the old Darden House of the (iovernors of Fort .St. David, 
which was the scene of some fierce fighting in the wars with the P'rench. 
'J'he port of Cuddalore is the largest in South Arcot. (.'casting steamers 
call periodically, and foreign \essels al.^o toucJi to load with ground¬ 
nuts, the chief export of the District. The total imports and exports 
in 1903-4 were valued at 20 lakhs and 137 lakhs r(*.s|)ectivcly. An 
old-established European firm has an important branch office here, 
which is located in the building originally constructed for the F2ast 
India Comiiany’s factory and afterwards u.sed as the District jail ; and 
other firms arc being attracted by the ground-nut trade. 

(Aiddalore has a reputation for hcalthine.ss ; and elephantiasis, which 
was at one time })ainfully freejuent, is now disappearing from the Old 
Town, owing to the supply of filtered w'ater from a reservoir near by. 
This supply is, however, brought down only to one part of the town 
and is limited in quantity. A more ambitious scheme has been 
prepared, but its cost (3-7 lakhs) is more than the municipality is able 
to afford at present. A dispensary for women and children, near the 
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railway station in New Town, built by Raja Sir S. Ramaswarai 
Mudaliyar, is maintained from Local and municipal funds. Kailis and 
fabrics of silk mixed with cotton are the chief manufacture. On the 
outskirts of the town, on Mount Capper (the Bandapolam Hill of 
Orme), is the new District jail, which was constructed by convict 
labour and has accommodation for 406 prisoners. Considerable 
quantities of cotton goods, including carpets and towels, are manu¬ 
factured by the convicts. 

Cuddalore is the educational centre of the District, the chief 
institutions being Si. Joseph’s (>)llege, a h'rench Roman ("atholic 
establishment of the second grade possessing a boarding-house for 
native Christians ; and the Cuddalore College, which is managed by a 
local committee and teaches u]) to the matriculation standard. 

'I'he history of (.'uddalore dates as far back as 1682, when tlic Com¬ 
pany opened negotiations w'ith the Khan of Cinc.kk for ptTmission to 
settle here. In 1684 a formal li^ast* was obtained for the })resent port 
and the former fortress, of which no remains now' exist. During the 
next ten years trade* iiKTeascxl so rapidly that th(* (’om])any erected 
Fort St. David for llie protection of the place and rebuilt their W'are- 
houses. On the fall of Madras in 1 746, the head (iiiarters of the Presi¬ 
dency were transferred to l^'ort St. David, where they remained till 

1752. 

Cuddapah District (written ‘Kurpah’ in the old records, which 
still survives as the trade-name of Madras indigo).—'The south-eastern¬ 
most of the (T.ded Dis pric 'I’s in the Madras Presidency, lying betw^een 
13° 27'and 15° 14'N. and 77° 51' and 79*^ 29'F^., w’ith an area of 
8,723 square miles. Kadapa means a ‘gate’ in d’elugu, and the name 
is said to be dei ived from the fact that Cuddapah town is the gate 
to the holy jdaces at Tirupati. The District is bounded on the 
north by Kurnool, on the cast by Nellore, on the south by North Arcol 
and Mysore territory, and on the west by Anantapur. It consists of 
two vvtdl-marked natural divisions. 'I'he four south 
western taluks form part of the Mysore plateau and ^spects^ 
stand at a greater elevation (1,500 to 2,250 feet) than 
the rest of the District. Separated by the Seshachalam and Palkonda 
Hills, the other taluks lie at a low^er level. The conditions of these 
two tracts differ widely. The upland taluks are mainly composed of 
red, infertile soil, broken ' up by numberless groups of small rocky 
hills. Much of the low' country is made up of a w’ide expanse of black 
cotton soil, backed by the brow'n line of the hills and dotted here and 
there w'ith clumps of babul trees and small rocky elevations, which are 
covered with verdure in the w’et season and in their most sheltered 
nooks, but for much of the year are burnt up and arid. F^xcept the 
Palkonda range, which thus divides the District, the hills in Cuddapah 
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are usually too disc'onnecled to have rectuved any s]:)ecific names or 
largely to affect the conformation of the country. The only exceptions 
are the si)urs of the Nallamalais, which run down from Kurnool into 
the taluks of Badvcl and Proddatur in the extreme north. 

'Phe whole of the District drains into one river, the Tenner. This 
runs from west to east below the Palkonda Hills through the low- 
country taluks^ and passes into Nellore ]>istrict by the gap in the 
Eastern Ghats at Somasila. Its chief tributaries in the lower taluks of 
Cudda])ah are the Sagileru, which flows through Badvt‘l and Sidhout, 
and the Kunderii, which passes through Jhoddatur. The four upland 
taluks drain into thrett main streams the Cheyytau, the Papaghni, and 
the (liitnivati—which eventually find their way through gaps in the 
J^rdkonda Hills and join the Tenner in the low countr\’. Excei)t the 
Ghcyyerii, these streams have their original soun t's outside the Distrid. 
'The ('hitravati rises near Nandidroog in the State of Mysore, and for 
most of its course runs through Anantapur District. It joins the 
Tenner in the north-westernmost corner of Gudda])ah J)istri('t in the 
Jammalamadugu taluk. 'The Ta])aghni (‘sin-destroyer') also has its 
source in Mysore, runs across the upland f)art of ('uddapah nearly due 
north. Hows through the large lank of Vyasasamudram at Kandukur, and 
thence thr(jugh the Tfilkonda Hills near Vempalle to join the Tenner 
in the ('uddapah taluk. "I'hc Kunderu rises in Kurnool, and drains 
the great cotton-soil plains which stretch between Nandyal in that 
l)istri<'t and Proddatur in (‘uddapah. 'The .Sagik'ru springs from the 
higher peaks of the Nallamalai Hills not far from ('umbum in Kurnool 
District, and in ('uddaj)ah Hows in a deep chaniu;! along a narrow 
valley. 'Tht; (‘hcyyeru rises within (‘udda])ah District in the Vayalpad 
tdluk^ and after btang fed l)y several small jungle streams, the principal 
of whic'h is the Iklluidanadi, Hows through the TMkonda Hills and the 
rich valley which once formed the j)etty chiefship of (’hitvcl, and falls 
into the Tenner not far from the eastern limit of the District. Ncme 
these strt'ams is in any sense perennial. 'They are filled from the 
drainage of bare, rocky country devoid of heavy rorc«?ts, and conse¬ 
quently become torrents for a few days and then as suddenly dwindle 
to thin trickles of waiter tlowung through w ide sandy beds. "I'he gorge 
of the Tenner at Gandlkcjta and the narrow ])ass by which the ('hey- 
yeru flenvs dowui to the low' country are both famous for the beauty 
of their scenery. 

Geologically, the District is of considerable interest. The rocks of 
the uiiland taluk differ widely from those of the rest of the country. 
They are mainly Archaean granites and gneisses, and often, as at 
Horsleykonda and among the hills west of Madanapalle, run up into 
masses of much boldness and beauty, ('rossing ihtun are three narrow 
bands of the younger Dharwar series, all running nearly due south : 
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and intruded througli them arc an extraordinary number of dioritic trap 
dikes, which form a striking network of black ridges, devoid of all 
vegetation, seaming the face of the country in every direction. The 
low country in the north-west of the District, below the Palkonda Hills, 
is occupied by much younger azoic sedimentary rocks belonging to the 
("uddapah and Kurnool series. The base of the Cudday)ah system 
occurs along the southern edge of the Palkonda Hills. Here in one 
spot is exi.)osed a great thickness of quartzites, called the (iuvalchcruvu 
quartzites, forming a fine scarp over 30 miles long. These are overlaid 
by a series of slaty beds, known as the ^T‘mpalle slates, which in their 
turn are covered by the Nagari (juarlzitt^s and the great l\illam[)et slate 
series. More quartzites ca}) the Palkonda Hills as they run southward 
out of the District, forming the picturesque* red .scary) which overlooks 
the uy)land fa/uks \ and yet others crown the section of the Eastern 
Ghat.s, sometimes called the Velikonda hills, which limits the District 
on the east. I he rocks of the Kurnool system, which rest uy)on and 
cover uy) the CLidday)ah rocks in the valley of tlu* Kundt^rii, consist {>1 
limestones and overlying .shales of the Jammalamadugu grouyj of 
the system. 'J'he liine.stont.*s are of the Narji series, and are fine 
grained and comi)act. T\v‘ y)roximity of the Isbirji quarries to the rail¬ 
way has led to their l)eing widely em|)l()ycd for a variety of ])iirposes, 
under the name of ‘ Cuddai)ah slabs.^ 

'J'he flora of the District is not y)eculiar or distinctive. In the 
upw'ard taluks it consists largely of drought-resisting y)lants siK'h as 
cactus, Euphorbias, and A.sclepiads ; and the most noticeable trees are 
y)erhaps the date-y)alms which fringe all the hollows, and the tamarinds 
which always do w'ell on granite soil. In iht^ low country the flora 
re.sembles that of the c)ther l)lack cotton soil areas, and the commonest 
trc'c' is tlu‘ babul {Acacia arabica). The chief trees on the- hills are 
rcferivd to below in the ac<X)unt of the* ]u)rcsts. 

A few tigers, sambar, and syjotted deer are found in the heavier forests, 
as also wild hog and an oc'c'asional vtlc^ai. The boulder-strewn hills ot 
the upland taluks afford admirable dw^elling-places for bears and 
leo])ards. On the y)lains are anteloy)e, chuikara (Bennett's gazelle), 
wolves, and hyenas. Peafowd and jungle-fowl are not rare, and quail 
abound, but sniy)e are less common. 

'J'he climate differs greatly in the two natural divisions of which the 
District consists. The malaria of the basin in wdiich (Ttddapah 'Fow'n 
lies is most virulent, and has on more than one occasion led to y^ro- 
posals to move the head quarters of the Distric't to some other station. 
Fever also occurs along the foot c>f and among the various hills, and in 
the Kadiri taluk. But most of the uydand yxirt of the J)istrict is 
exceptionally healthy and bracing. 'I'he temy^crature here resembles 
that of the Mysore j/lateau, being warm for three months but pleasant 
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enough during the rest of the year. The r.udda[)ah basin, on the other 
hand, is the hottest place in the whole Presidency, the mean tempera¬ 
ture in May being 95°, and the heat beginning early in the year and 
lasting till late. 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different 
parts. The annual fall for the whole District averages about 28 inches. 
Piillampel receives more than the other hi/uks during the north-east 
monsoon, and its average is consequently by far the highest. Next in 
amount comes the fall in Sidhout and (‘uddapah. The northern low- 
country filluks rtH'eive 9 inches less than these last, and Jammalamadugu 
is the driest part of the District. I'he upland area is somewhat more 
fortunate, tlu; fall there* averaging 27 inc'hes. Almost the whole Distric't 
is included within the famine zone of the Prt*sidenry, and distress is 
freejuent. Owing to causes already mentioned, floods also often occur. 
In 1803, 1818, and 1820 excessive rain greatly damagt^d the irrigation 
works ; and in 1851, during a violent storm, 500 people were drowned 
in a \’illage which was swept away. A serious ac'cident occurred on 
the railway in 1870 at Nandalur, owing to the washing away of the 
bridge C)vcr the C 'heyyeru ; and in 1902 two spans of the railway bridge 
near the Mangapatnam station were swept away by a sudden deluge 
of rain, the mail train was precipitated into the ga]), and 71 lives 
were lost. 

Cuddapah w’as never a political centre, and its history consists chiefly 
of raids made upon it by the rulers of neighbouring regions. From the 

, eleventh to the thirteenth ('entury it formed part of 

History. , 1 • r • , 

the territory of the Choi.a kings or lanjore, then at 

the height of their power. During the fourti'enth century, it seems 

to have passed undia' the Hindu kings of X'ijayanagar; and, on the 

downfall of their rule in 1565 at the hands of the Muhammadan kings 

of the Deccan, it was overrun by one of the victors, the Kutb .Shahi 

Sultan of Golconda. The upland taluks thereafter fell under the 

uiK'heckcd authority of small military chiefs, who had formerly held 

the forts on service tenure and who thenreforth remamed in power 

through all the changes in sovereignty which supervened, until the* 

British arrived and reduced them to order. Cuddapah town similarly 

continued in the hands*of the siK'cessors of a Pathan Nawab to whom 

it was granted about this time, and whose family played an important 

part in the varie)us stormy episodes that occurred within the Distric't. 

In 1678 the troops of Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha power in 
India, devastated the District. 'Fen years later Aurangzeb, the Mughal 
emperor of Delhi, overran it. During the ("arnatic' Wars of the 
eighteenth century, in 1750, the Nawab of Cuddapah treacherously 
shot Nasir Jang, the Sfibahdar of the Deccan, and joined his rival, 
Muzaffar Jang, the protege of the French. In the following year. 
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dissatisfied with the general results of the war, he headed a conspiraey 
in which Muzaffar Jang himself lost his life in the narrow pass of 
Lakkireddipalli, in the Rayaehoti taluk. Salabat Jang, the new Subah- 
dar of the Deccan, reduced the District in 1752 and placed it under 
Adoni, to the ('harg(! of which he nominated the infant son of his 
predecessor, Muzaffar Jang. In 1757 the District was overrun by 
the Marathas. A decisive battle was fought near (.'uddapah, in which 
the Nawab was killed, and the town was left to the mercy of the free¬ 
booters. 'I'he Mar.athns were, however, unable to reduce the rest of 
the District ; and they tmtered into a treaty with the new Nawab which 
secured to them half the ('ountry, int luding the strong fortress of 
(/lUKKAMKONDA, which they garrisoned to guard their share. hive 
years later, Haidar AU of Mysore seized ('lurramkonda, and three 
\ears afterwards, in accordance with a secret treaty with Nizam Ah, 
then Subahdar of the J’Jeccan, procced(‘d to take ))ossession of the 
rest of the District. He was, however, opposed by Madhava Rao, the 
Maratha Peshwa, whose fon'cs retook Gurramkonda. ]^ut Madhava 
Rao died in 1772, and Haidar reoca'upied the fort and garrisoned 
It. In T7<So he marched against the Nawab of (.’udda])ah, utterly 
defeated him, took him pri.^oncr to Seringapatam, and put all his 
family to tleath except a sisttT, a beautiful girl of eighteen, whom 
he })laced in his ^,tuiana. 

After the death ol' Haidar in 17<S2 the District was under the rule 
t)f Kamar-ud-dTn, one of the ablest generals of 'J’ipii, Haidar’s son 
and successor, and it enjoyed comparative (juiet. On the outbreak 
of the war with Ti])U in 1790, Gurramkonda was besieged by the 
Nizam. It held out until, by the treaty of 1792, it was ceded to 
the Nizam with the major i)orlion of the District. In 1799, after 
the death of 'Pipu at the storm of Seringapatam, the remaining por¬ 
tion of the District also fell to the Nizam. In 1800, however, the 
whole of it was ceded by him to the Itritish, in payment for a sub¬ 
sidiary force to be stationed in his territories. 

Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro was appointed the first 
f'ollector of the territories so accpurcd, and his principal difficulty in 
reducing them to order was the turbulence and contumacy of the 
local military chieftains, known as poiigars. AN’ithin a year, however, 
he had brought them to submission, resuming the estates of some 
and pensioning the others, and he then set himself to reorganize 
the revenue administration. Since then the peace of the District has 
been but twice disturbed. In 1832 the I’athans of Cuddapah, mis¬ 
taking an act committed by one of their own faith for an outrage 
on their principal place of worship, raised a riot and, in a fit of 
ianaticism, murdered Mr. Macdonald, the Sub-Collector. Fourteen 
years later, in 1846, Narasimha Reddi, a descendant of a dispossessed 
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poligar on the Kurnool frontier of the District, dissatisfied with the 
small pension he received, attempted to raise a general rebellion arid 
assembled some thousands of men. Me was, however, captured by 
a Hritish detachment and publicly hanged. 

'The most interesting anti(juities in the District are perhai)s the forts 
at (ii KRAMKONDx and Gandikota. lh*ehistori(' stone implements 
oc cur in large cjuantitic's along the valley of the Penner. 'I’hcre are 
dolmens in a tew places. Some old Hindu coins and an aureus of 
d'rajan have been discoverc;d. 'I’he most notewcjrthy Hindu temples 
are those at Somj)alle and Kadiri. 

'I'he number of towns and villages in the District is 1,247. i 

poimlation in 1S71 was i,35i,i()4 ; in i88r, 1,121,038 ; in 1891, 

^ . . 1,272,072 ; and in 1901, 1,291,267. d'he decline 

Population. ^. r • r o . .. 

in was due to the great famine ol 1870 

Owing to the three bad seasons which oc curred during the decade 
ending ic)or, the increase in that period was extremely small ; and by 
the end of it the District had failed to recover the population lost 
twenty-five years before. Cuddapah is divided into the eleven faiuki, 
of HAI>\hl., ('L’IUi \P.\n, I VMMAI.AMADI or, KaIURI, MADANAI’AJa.h, 
pRonDA'i’irK, l’ri.ivi;M)LA, Pui.i.ami'K'i, Rvvac hoi i, Sidfiou'I', and 
^^^VArl’Al». Statistics of pojiulation, bascal on the ('ensus ol' 1901, 
arc gi\en in the following table: 
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d'hc head (juarters of the taluks (e.vcept that of PuUampet, which 
is at Razampeta) are at the places from which each is named. 'The 
chief towns are the municipality of Cuddapah, the administrative 
head-quarters of the District, and Madanapai.i,];, the head-ejuarters 
of a divisional officer. 

Cuddapah is larger than Wales, and ranks third in area among 
the Districts of the Presidency; but the density of the population, 
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like that of all the Dcccan Districts, is low, only two taluks having 
as many as 200 persons to the square mile. Almost all the people 
‘.j)eak Telugu, whi('h is the prevailing language in every tdluk^ the 
only other vernacular of importani'c being Hindustani, which is spoken 
l)v about 8 per cent, of the population. Like the other Deccan Dis¬ 
tricts, CLKlda[)ah [)resents a curious deficiency in the number of 
females, who are much outnumbered by the males. Of the total 
po})ulation, 1,142,454 are Hindus and 129,537 Musalmans. 'The 
latter hear a higher proportion (10 per cent.) to the total than is 
usual outsidt; the Deccan. 

ICxcept the wandering tribe of the \ erukalas, who are more nume¬ 
rous here than in any other Madras District, the great majority of 
the Hindus are ’rdiigus hy race, though they include a s{)rinkling of 
I'amils from the south. 'The two most numerous castes are the culti- 
\ating Rfipus or Reddis (300,000), and the trader and agriculturist 
lialijas (119,000); while among communities which, though not numeri¬ 
cally remarkahlc, are found in gr(‘ater strength in (.'uddapah than 
elsewhere in the Presidency, may he mentioned tht; JJesthas, who 
live hy ('ultivation and fishing in tanks, the Patras, who are sfiikdrLs 
and agric'ulturists, and the 'J'ogata weavers. ]>rahmans are few, 
mmihering only j 8 in e\(‘rv 1,000 ol the Hindu population. A 

majority ol the Musalmans returiK;d themselves as Shaikhs, but the 

Dudekulas a race sprung from intermarriage between i\Iu.salmans 
and Hindu women are c.xceptionally numerous. Pathans and Saiyids 
ar(' also more numerous than elsewhere. 

by o(:('iipation the peojile are even more exc’lusively agricultural 
than usual, 71 per cent, subsisting hy the land, and a further 3 per 

(cut. by the tending and rearing of cattle, sheep, and goats. Weavers 

are also proportionately numerous. Iversons subsisting by the various 
professions arc, on the other hand, coiiq)aratively few. 

Of the 18,800 native (.diristians in the District, nearly 18,000 are 
Protestants. 'The Jesuit missionaries were the first to begin operations, 
but their work does not apparently date from farther back than the 
early ])art of the eighteenth century. J'heir chief station was Krishna- 
puram. 'Phe Christians there were constantly harassed by the 
persecutions of 'J'ipu, which resulted in the eventual dispersion of the 
t:ongregation. Later, another station was established at Satyapuram in 
the Proddatur taluk. 'Phe subversion of the Jesuits had the usual 
disastrous effect on these missions. Prom the beginning of the last 
century up to 1842 they were in charge of the Pondicherry Mission, 
and in 1843 f^^cy were transferred to the Vicar Apo.stolic of Madras, 
d'here are at present only 600 Roman Catholics in the 1 )istrict. Of 
the Protestant missions the chief are the London Mission, the American 
Arcot Mission, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
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first of those originally began work in 1822 in Ciiddapah town, and has 
gradually extended its operations into the JVoddatiir, Jammalamadugu, 
Pulivendla, Sidhout, and Kadri ialuks, d'he sec:ond has been estab¬ 
lished in the Madanaj^alle and A’ayalpad iiiliiks since 1886 ; and the 
last, which started forty years after the London Mission, is working in 
liadvel and Jammalamadugu. 

Agricultural j)ractiee differs w'ith the varying characteristics of the 
several parts of the District. The four upland taluks undulate so 
('ontinuously that it w'ould be difficult to find in them 
Agriculture. ^ single square mile of |)erfectly level ground. 'J'he 
soil is thin and poor, but in the numerous villages lie narrow strips 
w here the soil washed dow'ii from above is of better (juality. 'J'hese are 
olten protected by chains of small tanks or artifu ial reservoirs. "I'lie 
three eastern taluks contain belts of alluvium along the banks of the 
riviTs which traverse them, and throughout these the underground 
supi)ly of whaler is good and wells are numerous. Much of the four 
northern taluks consists of a ])lain of black cotton soil; but in the 
Cuddapah taluk W'ide strett'hes have bi^en rendered useless by the .salts 
and alkalies w'ith w'hich they are impregnated. In ea('h of these several 
tra('ts the agricailtural practice differ.s. 'The tioorer soils are sow n after 
light show'ers, the cotton .soil w'hen it has been thoroughly soaked, and 
the irrigated land only when the tanks ha\e received their supplies. 
Generally s[)eaking, the most important sow'ing season for both ‘dry’ 
and ‘wet’ land is from August to October: that is to say, by the 
middle ol' October nearly three-fourths of the ‘dry’ land and nearly 
half of the ‘ wet’ land should have been sowm. 

d"he Di.strict is composed entirely of ryotwdri and hfam lands, and 
contains no :Axmtnddris. 'fhe area shown in accounts is 8,710 Sfjuare 
mile.s, distributed as follow’s in 1903 -4 : 
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It w ill be seen that 27 per cent, of the District is covered with forests 
and a further 29 per cent, is not available for cultivation, w'hile only 
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37 cultivated. The staj>le food-grains are cholam {Sorghum 

vulgare\ cambu (Pennisetum typhoid€um\ and rdgi (Eleusinc coracafta\ 
the areas under which in 1903- 4 were 456, 586, and 189 square miles 
respectively, or 16, 20, and 6 per cent, of the total area cropped. 
Cholam is the most j)rominent crop in the cotton-soil tracts in Puli- 
vendla, Jammalamadugii, Cuddapah, and Proddatiir ; and cambu on the 
red soils in Ra3^achoti, Kadiri, Vayalpad, and Madanapalle. Rice 
occupied 352 square miles. Next in importance come various pulses. 
Cotton is grown mainly in Jammalamadugu, Proddatur, and Pulivendla : 
indigo in Pulivendla and Cuddapah ; and castor in Kadiri, Madana 
palle, and Rayachoti. Half of the area cultivated with horse-gram (the 
crop of the poor soils) is in the Kadiri taluk, robacco is raised in 
small areas all over the District; sugar-cane chiefly in the upland 
taluks ; and melons chiefly in Sidhoiit and to some extent in 
f'uddapah. 

'I'he total extent of holdings during the five years preceding the 
famine of 1876-8 averaged 1,305,000 acres. By 1903 -4 this had 
increased to 1,340,000 acres, or by only 2-7 per cent, d'he famine of 
1876 did immense harm to the ('oiintry, which has hardly yet recovered. 
Little has been effected towards the improvement of the quality of the 
crops grown. The r)’ots have, however, availed tlu niselves largely of 
the Lantl Improvement I.oans Act. Between 1888 and 1904 more 
than 7 1 lakhs was advanced under this enac tment, the greater ijortion 
of which has been laid out in digging or repairing wells. 

('attic and sheep are bred in a casual fashion in many parts of the 
Distri('t. The best cattle are, however, imported from Nellore and 
Mysore by travelling drovers, who sell them to the ryots on the instal¬ 
ment system. Shetpare of two breeds, the Kurumba and the Semmeri. 
'I'he former are black-faced sheep carrying white wool, wdiich is woven 
into coarse blankets by the Kuruba ca.stc. The latter are brown and 
covered with hair instead of wool, and are valued only for their flesh 
and their manure. 

Of the total area of ryotivari and ‘minor itiam' lands cultivated, 
470 square miles, or 15 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. Of this 
amount only 15 per cent, was supplied from canals, while 40 per cent, 
was watered from wells and 39 per cent, from tanks. 

I'here are only two works in the District, the Kurnooi-Cuddapah 
Canal and the Sagileru project, which are sufficiently important to 
have separate capital and revenue accounts kei)t for them. The area 
irrigated by the former varies greatly with the season, the ryots taking 
little water except in bad years. In 1903-4 it supplied 20,000 acres. 
'I'he Sagileru project, whic'h irrigated 7,000 acres in the same year, 
consists of a dam across the river of that name and a channel that feeds 
ten tanks. The Chajmd and the Vemula tank projects are two addi- 
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tional schemes which are under construction. The great Tungabhadra 
project, now under investigation, would increase the supply in the 
l^enner river and benefit the land commanded by it. 

Of the 4,361 tanks in the District the chief are those in Badvcl, 
Poruinamilla, Kandukfir, and Peddatippasamiidram (Madanapalle 
taluky In the upland taluks there are a great number of small tanks, 
the area suf)plied by each of which is often less than an acre. 

A\"ells are in many parts the chief support of the ryot in times of 
deficient rainfall. There are 47,000 of them in working order. The 
average area irrigated by each wt 41 ranges, according to the nature of 
the soil, from about i J acres in Madanapalle, Vayalpad, and Rayachoti 
to 5 acres in Jammalamadugu and 1 ‘ullampct. Leathern buckets 
drawn U]) with a rope and pulley by ('altle working down an inclined 
j)lane art* universally used for lifting water. The Cuddapah ryot 
does not back the animals up the ram[) betw'een each bucketful as in 
some other Districts. He detaches them and lets them walk round to 
the t0|), where they are again fastened to the ro])e to raise the next 
bucket. 

The forests of the District cover 2,360 s(|uare miles, or 27 per cent, 
of the area for which particulars are available. They are confined 
Forests ^liniost entirely to the hills, hardly any being found 
on the low ground; the largest continuous areas are 
on the Palkonda Hills in the I'ullampet, Rayachoti, and Sidhout taluks, 
and on the Nallamalais. 'Phe extent and value of the forests has 
recently led to their being subdivided into the three charges of South, 
North, and West ('uddapah, eac h under a District Forest officer with 
head-quarters at ('uddapah town. 

At i)resent the growth in them consists mainly of coppice shoots. 
'I'he annual rainfall is insufficient for the i)roduction of large timber, 
the forests are heavily grazed by licensed cattle, and fires are of frequent 
occurrence in the hot season, when the whole country is as dry as tinder. 
The most important trees are Afwgeissus latifolia, the uncommon red- 
sanders (Rterocar/>us santalhuts), yepi (Hardivickia bhmta), a graceful, 
birch-like tree which produces perhaps the hardest and heaviest timber 
in India, Termwalia totueutosa, Shorea Talura, and some teak and 
satin-wood (ChloroxyTofi Swietenia), 

Honey and wax and other minor products are collected by the 
Yanadis, a wild jungle race, who will climb in search of them into 
apparently inaccessible places. 

Metallic minerals are scarce in ('uddapah. Some iron ores exist in 
the Nallamalais and elsewhere, but they are not now worked. The 
argentiferous galena of Jangamrazupalle and Vonipenta has attracted 
attention. Extensive old workings for it occur in villages to the north 
of the road from Cuddapah to Badvel. Some shingle beds in the 
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valley of the Penner east of Chennfir and 4 or 5 miles north of (aidda- 
pah town were worked for diamonds by washing between i860 and 
1870, but the results were not encouraging. 

Good building stone is common all over the J)istrict. (iranitc, 
limestone, slate, and sandstone are (piarried in considerable (|uanti- 
ties in different places, and latcrite is found in appreciable amounts 
in the (aiddapah tahtk. The ‘('iiddapah slabs’ have already been 
referred to. 

'Phere are no industries of imj)ortan(‘c. ('otton-weaving is of the 
ordinary kind, only ( oarse cloths being made. In the Jammalamadugu 
taluk turbans of a ('oarse kind and carpets are woven, 
which arc sent to the C'entral Provinces for sale. 


Trade and 
communications. 


Piillampet has a rc|Hitation for its lace cloths, which 
are sent to Madras and other i)lac(‘S. At Proddatiir two cotton-presses 
work during the cotton harvest. 'J'here are nearly 2,000 indigo-vats, 
two sugar-mills, and four small tanneries. 

(aiddapah has no i)artieular trade. It exports what little sur[)lus 
agri('ultural products it raist‘s, and imports in return the necessaries 
of life which are not produced lo(‘ally. 'I'he chief exports are pulses, 
horse-gram, ('astor seed, Jiolum, cumin seed, indigo, turmeric, jaggery 
(coarse sugar), tamarind, pis/iauam rice, and cotton ; while the chief 
imports are salt, I^Airopcan piece-goods and metal ware, gingelly oil, 
coco nuts, and kerosene oil. Cumin seed is sent to all the southern 
parts of the Presidency, and cotton chiefly to Madras. JToddatur, 
Jammalamadugu, N'ayalpad, and Pullampct ari^ the centres of general 
trade, and the principal trading caste is the Komatis. The Marwaris, 
who are foreigner.s, do some <jf the trade of the mdand ta/uks. Most 
of the internal commerce is carried on at weekly markets. Some of 
these are under the control of the local boards, and in 1903-4 more 
than Rs. 7,500 was collec'ted in market fees. The most imj)ortant 
are those at Pulivendla, Pileru, Madanapalle, llurakoilkota, and 
Proddatur. 

The north-west line of the Madras Railway (standard gauge) enters 
the Distric!t at Peddajxadu in its south-east corner, and runs diagonally 
across it to the north-west corner, passing by (aiddapah town. It was 
opened in 1864-6. 'I'he South Indian Railway (metre gauge) enters 
the District near Pileru on the southern frontier, and runs in a north¬ 
westerly direction to join the Southern Mahratta Railway at Dharma- 
varam in Anantapur District. It was opened in 1892. A branch 
from this to Rayachoti, which has been surveyed, would protect an 
area very liable to famine. 'Phe total length of metalled n)ads 
is 642 miles, and of unmctallcd roads 662 miles, maintained from 
Local funds. 'Phere are avenues f)f trees along 953 miles. Roads 
are fairly numerous in the eastern and northern st'ctions of the District, 
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where*, liowcvcr, the ]oos{‘ nature of the soil makes tli(‘m expensive.* to 
maintain ; and in the soutliern poiiion, on the* harder re*d soils, they are 
plentiful. The section of the Kiirnool-Cudda])ah (anal in the Ih-oddatur 
anel Cuddapah t'lluks is open for navigation for a part of the year. 

The greater part of the Distriel lies within the famine zone of the 
Presidency, the only ialuks not distinctly included in it being those 
which form the eastern section. It has suffered 
rei)eatedly from bad seasons. Between 1800 and 
t 8 o 2 , considerable distress prevailed, and relief works were opened. 
Other scarcities occurred in 1805-7, 1824, and 1833. In 1866 very 
high prices obtained. 'I'he worst season ever known was the great 
famine of 1876-8. At the height of this, in September, 1877, there 
were 139,000 iiersons on relief works, besidt^s 157,000 in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. Together, these made u]) no less than 22 ])er cent, 
of the total jiopulation. 'The ('ensus of 1881 showed a decrease of 
230,156, or 17 jier cent., as (ompared with th(* Census of 1871. This 
loss ivas due to the* famine, including advances to agrii'ulturists and 
weavi^rs and nunissions of land revenue, the distress in this District 
alone cost the* state at least 70 lakhs. In 1891-2 there was again 
severe seareitv. In May, 1892, more than 12,000 persons were on 
relief, including remissions of assessment and advances ti* agri 
('ulturists, the ('ost was 12J- lakhs. Si'an'ity on('e more ajipeared in 
1896-7, owing to deficii*nt rainfall. At the lieight of the famine, in 
July, 1897, 123,100 jiersons were being relieved—106,400 on works, 
and 16,700 gratuitously. 'I'he cost to the state, including the sums 
lent to agriculturists and remissions of land and other revenue, was 
about 21-I lakhs. 1’he last scarcity, in 1900-1, was less severe. 'Fhe 
largest number on relief works was .|,ioo (in August, 1901), and the 
number fed at kitc'hens was 1,400 in the following month. I'he total 
expenditure was 5I lakhs, including about Ks. 20,800 received from 
the Indian l*"aminc Clharitable Relief Fund. Weavers were helped by 
granting them advaiK’es to be rejiaid in woven ('loth, "i'hcse advanc'es 
amounted to Rs. 93,500, and Rs. 85,000 was recov(;red by the sale 
of the cloth. 

For administrative purjuKSCS the District is distributed into four sub¬ 
divisions, one of which Is usually in charge of a member of the Indian 
C'ivil Service, while the others are under Deputy- 
('ollectors recruited in India. I'hese subdivisions are : 
Madanapalle, comprising the four upland ialuks of Rayac'hoti, Kadiri, 
X'ayalpad, and Madanapalle ; Jammalamadugu, comprising Proddalur, 
Jammalamadugu, and i^ilivendla in the north-west corner ; Sidhout, 
comprising Badvel, Sidhout, and Pullampet on the eastern frontier ; 
and ("aiddapah, which consists of the single taluk of that name. There 
is a tahslldar at the head-quarters of each ialuk^ and (except at 
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Vayalpad, Sidhout, and Badvcl) a stationary sub-magistrate also. 
\y^^w\^-tahstldars are stationed at Pileru, Chitvel, Kamalapurani, and 
Cuddapah. The superior staff of the District consists of the usual 
officers, except that, as already mentioned, there are three Forest 
officers. 'Phe head-quarters of the Executive Engineer are at Madana- 
palle. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge and four regular 
District Munsifs. The Court of Sessions at Cudda})ah hears the serious 
criminal cases. Murders are more than usually common, being mostly 
due to spite or jealousy. Dacoitics increase, as elsewhere, in times 
of scarcity. In many villages there are rival parties, one faction being 
led by the village headman and the other by .some other influential 
person. 'Phis state of things frecpiently gives rise to rioting, murder, 
and other offenc es. Crime has become less frequent since the pro¬ 
visions of the (.Viminal Procedure Code, which enable security to be 
demanded from siisjjicious characters, have been rigorously enforced. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the District previous to 
its occupation by the British. Munro’s first settlement is the earlic.st 
matter on which there is a<‘('urat(j information. Owing to the fact 
that he took charge towerds the end of 1800, htt had time that year 
to conduct only a hasty settlement with the village as the unit. 'Phis 
was based on the X’t 7////7 assi^ssment made by the Muhammadan govern¬ 
ment, the assessment of i7<S8-9 under 'Pij)ii Sultan, and that of 
1799 1800 under the Ni/am. 'Phe revenue reieived was only about 
12 lakhs, ciimpared with 2,^ lakhs raised by tlu^ Musalmans. 'Phe 
next 3a;ar {i<Sor-2) Munro introduced a ryohvdri settlement. He 
also began a new survey and settlement, which was completed in five 
years. At the c id of that time (1807) the revenue amounted to 
17 lakhs, but in the following year it rose to 22 lakhs, and in the 
succeeding year to over 23 lakhs. Munro took leave in 1S07. The 
next year the villages were rented out as small farms for a term of three 
years, the step being preparatory to a permanent lease, d'his [)lan was 
not at all successful, and a longer lease, for ten years, was inaugurated 
in 1811. 'Phe nominal revenue of the District during this lease was 
higher than it had ever been, but few of the renters were able to pay 
their dues. 'The system was a complete failure, and on the expiration 
of the lease in 1821 the ryotwdri system introduced by Munro was 
reverted to. Reductions in Munro’s rates of assessment, amounting 
to 25 per cent, in the case of ‘dry’ land, and 33 per cent, on ‘wet’ 
and gaiden land, wen.* .sam tioned at the same time. The immediate 
result of this w^as a fall in the revenue to about 15 lakhs. Hut thence¬ 
forward the receipts began steadily to rise, and the revenue in 1830 
wus nearly 20 lakhs. About 1866, a new survey of the District was 
begun, and a new settlement was put in hand in 1874 and completed 
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in 1S83. 'I'hc survey foiind an excess in the ( ultivatecl area of 8 j)cr 
(ent. o\er the area shown in the revenue accounts, and the settlement 
enliaiK'ed the total revenue hy Rs. 1,08,000, or 7 jier cent. 'The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is now R. 0-7-3 (maximum 

Rs. 5, minimum 4 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 4-9-6 (maximum 
Rs. 10, minimum Rs. 2). 'J'he survey and settlement are now about 
to be revis('d. 

'The rc'venue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees;- - 


1 .aiifl icvciuie 
Total rt‘vcnii(‘ 


1880 1 

. j i8«^o 1. 

21,44 

! 21,36 

26.16 

i -’0-17 


j i i <;03 4 . 

I 2^,20 

i 


Outside the munic ipality of Cuddapah, local affairs are managed by 
the District board and the four /ti/iRc boards of Sidhout, Madanaj)alle, 
('uddapah, and Proddalur, the areas of which correspond with the four 
administrative' subdivisions above mentioned, the Proddatur fa/iRc 
board (ontrolling mattt.Ts in the* Jammalamadugu subdivision, d'hc 
total cxj)enditure of these' bodies in 1903 4 was about 3 lakhs, of 
which nearly a lakh was laid out on roads and buildings. 'J'h(' chit'f 
source of their iiK'onie is, as usual, the land cess. In addition, the 
affairs of se\enteen of the smaller towns are managed by Union 
pafichdvaLs ('stablished under Madras Act V of 1884. 

'Die Superintendt'nt of j)oli(H' at Cuddapah has general control over 
the force within the District. T'here are 90 i)olic(' stations ; and in 
J904 the torce numbered 1,040 ('(nistables (inc'luding 111 head 
c'onstables) and 515 fa/aivdriSy working under 20 ins])ectors, 

besides 1,094 village /itDivilris, or rural police*. 'Pht' i:[ha( ia/aiviiris 
are sj)e( ial watchers stationed at the iiKjre desolate parts of the main 
roads to ])rote('l travellers from dacoits. 

d'he District jail at Cudda])ah was (losed in 1895, owing to the 
unhealthiness of the town, (amvie'ls sentenced to iH'rierds of imprison¬ 
ment exceeding one month are now sent to Vellore, Bellary, or Nellore. 
A j)ortion of the old jail is, however, used as a subsidiary jail for 
])ersons under trial, j)nsoners .sentenced to thirty days and under, and 
convicts c/i route to Vellore, cVc. 'i'here are also 13 other sub jails, 
which can collectively accommodate 265 males and no females, at 
the stations of the ten tahsllddrs and the ihrt'e dej)uty"/c7//.vf/cA».s-. 

Educationally, ('udda})ah is backward. It ranks eighteenth among 
the twenty-two Distric ts of the 1 ‘residency in the literacy of its popula¬ 
tion, of whom only 4-3 i)cr cent. (8*i males and 0-4 females) are able 
to read and write, d’he Cuddapah and Madanapalle taluks are the 
least illiterate. The total number of pupils under instruction in 
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1880-1 was 6,701; in 1890-j, 14,^529; in 1900-1, 19,856; and in 
1903-4, 21,590. The improvement during the last twenty-three years 
has thus been great. On Mardi 31, 1904, there were in the District 
985 educational institutions, of which 906 were classed as public and 
79 as private. Of the former, 6 were managed by the Educational 
department, 92 by the local boards, and 6 by the Cuddapah munici¬ 
pality ; while 347 were aided from public funds, and 455 were unaided 
but conformed to the rules of the department. They comprised 
891 primary, 14 secondary schools, and one training school. 'The 
girls in them numbered 2,499. District possesses no Arts college. 

'I'he very great majority of the pujiils under instruction arc in primary 
classes. Of the male population of school-going age 17-6 per cent, 
were in the primary stage in 1903 -4, and of the female population of 
the same age 2-6 per cent. Among Musalmans (who, however, form 
a comparatively small jiroportion of the po])ulation) the corresponding 
})ercentages tven^ 35-0 and 5-1. About 650 Panehama jiupils were 
under instrui'tion at 188 sc hools e.speeially maintained for depressed 
castes, 'fhe two high schools arc the municapal high school at (Aid- 
dapah and the native' school at Madanajmlle. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903 4 vvas Rs. 1,25,000, of which Rs. 49,000 was 
derived from fees. Of the total, 82 per cent, was devoted to primary 
schools. 

'i'he District possesses 3 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, which contain 
accommodittion for 98 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 105,000, of whom t,ioo were in-patients, and 2,850 opera¬ 
tions were performed. I he expenditure was Rs. 26,200, the greater 
part of which was met from Local and municipal funds. 'I'he hospitals 
at Madanapallc i nd ('uddapah possess endowments from public .sub- 
cription ; and there is an excellent mission ho.spital at Jammalamadugu. 

In regard to vaccination the District has generally been backward. 
In 1903-4 the number of persons succes.sfully vaccinated was only 
24-6 per 1,000 of the jiopulation, or far less than the mean for the 
Presidency (30). Vaccination is compulsory in the municipality of 
('uddajiah and in twelve of the seventeen Unions. 

[For further information regarding the District see the Cuddapah 
Disirici Manual^ by J. D. B. Gribble (1875).] 

Cuddapah T3.1uk. —Subdivision and tahik in the District of the 
same name, Madras, lying between 14° 17' and 14° 43' N. and 78° 21' 
and 78° 55' E., with an area of 764 siiuare miles. It is bounded on 
the south and east by the Palkonda Hills, and on the north partly by 
the l.ankamalla range. 'I'he population in 1901 was 155,541, com¬ 
pared with 154,899 in 1891 ; and the density was 204 persons per 
square mile, the District average being 148. The annual rainfall is 
32 inches, compared with the District average of 28 inches. It con- 
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tains one town, C'uddapah (population, 16,432), the head-quarters of 
the taluk and District; and 152 villages. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,13,000. The Cuddapah 
valley, in which the town lies, is a basin completely shut in by hills on 
three sides, and is excessively hot and notoriously malarious. The 
Penner traverses the taluk from Avest to east, and receives within its 
limits three subsidiary streams: the Kunderu from the north, which 
joins it near Kamalapuram ; the Papaghni from the south, which runs 
into it below the same town ; and the Buggeru, which after having 
received several affluents, flows into it close by the town of Cuddapah. 
The taluk lies beyond the limit of black cotton soil which covers the 
western side of the District, and its soil is for the most part alluvial, 
overlying beds of argillaceous slates. This is by no means good gener¬ 
ally, and is often rendered (juitc worthless by the presence of saltpetre, 
common salt, and soda, all of which (K-cur as efflorescences. Agri¬ 
cultural practice is decidedly better than in other })arts of the District. 
'I'hc methods are not much more elaborate than elsewhere, nor the 
implements much more perfect ; but manuring and the rotation of 
crops are better understood, and the situation in the vicinity of centres 
of po})ulation and of commercial activity strengthens the hands of 
the ryot by increasing the demand for his produce and by rendering 
money available at moderate rates. ^J'he taluk is fortunate in its water- 
supply, but the floods in the Penner might be more utilized. 

Cuddapah Town.— Head (piarters of tin* District and taluk of the 
same name in Madras, situated in 14'’ 29' N. and 78° 50' IC., 507 feel 
above the level of llu* sea, i(n miles from Madras ( ity by rail. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 16,432, of whom half are Muhammadans who lune, as a 
class, a reputation fo; illiteracy and religious inloleram e. The name 
is .S{)metimes derived from the Sanskrit k/i/>a, ‘mercy’; but others 
connect it with kadapa, meaning in 'IVliigu a ‘gale,’ since the [)lace is 
in some sense the gate from the north to the .sacred tow n of d’lRUPATi. 
During the Musalman (H'cupation it went by the name of Neknam- 
abad, after its supposed founder, Neknam Khan. It Ues a few' miles 
from the south bank of the J^enner, and being enclosed on three sides 
by rocky hills is one of the hottest places in the Presidency, the 
average maximum temperature from March to June being over 100°. 
It also has a very bad name for malaria, and propo.sals have more than 
once been made to transfer the l^istrict head-ciuarters elsewhere. 'Phe 
Executive Engineer has been moved to Matlanapalle, and the r.ondt)n 
Mission and the Madras Railway have also changed their head-quarters 
in the District to more healthy stations. 'J'lie native tow’ii is sur¬ 
rounded by irrigated land, and the houses in it are scpialidly built 
(generally of mud), badly constructed, and without free ventilation. 
'I'he introduction of a supply of drinking-w'ater from the Buggeru has 
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probably to some extent lessened its unhealthiness. It has been pro¬ 
posed to prohibit * wet ’ cultivation in the immediate neighbourhood. 
A drainage scheme estimated to cost 5 lakhs is under consideration, 
and the preliminary cutting of a channel through the town to remove 
the surplus subsoil water which stagnates below has been sanctioned. 
The present town seems to be comparatively modern. It is probable 
that one of the lieutenants of the Golconda army erected the fort 
about 1570 ; but it is not till the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the Pathan Nawab of Cuddapah had absorbed the whole of the 
neighbouring tracts except Gooty, and had extended his conquests to 
the Haramahal, that ('uddapah appears as the ca[)ital of a separate 
principality. 'Phe ultimate late of its Nawal)s is referred to in the 
account of the history of the District. The country was ceded to 
the Gompany by the Nizam in 1800, and the town was made the head- 
(juarters of the District in 1817, and was a military cantonment until 
1868. It was cfmstituted a municipality in 1866. d'he municipal 
income and exjjenditure during the ten years ending 1902 3 averaged 
Rs. 46,000. In 1903 4 the income was Rs. 56,000, mostly derived 
from the taxes on houses and lands and tolls ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 49,000. 'Phe chief buildings are the Collector’s office, erected in 
stone in 1889 at a t'ost of 2J lakhs ; (lirist ('hurch, designed by 
Mr. ('hisholm, the late Government architect, and one of the prettiest 
of the Madras country ( hurches ; and the ( 'ollector’s rt'sitlence, a more 
than usually commodious building. 

Culna. Subdivision and town in Hurdwan District, Pengal. .SVd* 
Kacna. 

Cumbum Taluk. Plastcrnmost /a/uk oi Kiirnool District, Madras, 
lying between 15’ 10' and 15° 52' N. and 78° 45' and 79° 19' 1 C, 
with an area of 1,061 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
115,881, compared with 117,602 in 1891, the density being only 
109 persons per square mile. The taluk c'ontains one town, (!umhum 
(population, 6,502), formerly the head-quarters; and 101 villages, of 
which as many as 27 are ‘whole imimsl 'Phe demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,99,000. The greater 
part of the taluk is hilly, being shut in between the Velikondas 
(a section of the l^astern Ghats) on the cast and the Nallamalais on 
the west. Several low hills intersect the middle ; and down the valleys 
formed by these flow the chief rivers, the Gundlakamma, Jampal- 
eru, and Sagileru, the first two of which drain the northern portion, 
while the third flows through the southern part and ultimately falls into 
the Fenner in Cuddapah District. The scenery of these valleys is fine, 
esjiecially around the Fullalachcruvu watcrflill. 'Phe way in which the 
rivers often run in deep gorges between hills affords admirable facilities 
for the formation of tanks by throwing dams across them. Phe most 
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noteworthy instance is the magnificent Cum bum tank, formed by an 
embankment built ac ross the (kindlakamrna river. The formation of 
the ('oiintry is also favourable to the digging of wells. 'Fhe prevailing 
soil is red and gravelly. The climate is generally unhealthy, and 
nialarial fever is very prevalent in Cumbum town, 'hhe annual rain¬ 
fall averages 25 inches. More than half the taluk is covered with 
‘reserved’ forests (599 sejuare miles), which afford excellent pasture 
for cattle and sheep. It is poorly off for road communications, the 
western and northern jKWtions being practically inaccessible during 
the rains. 

Cumbum Town. 'Town in the taluk of the same name in Kur- 
nool District, Madras, situated in 15'’ 35' N. and 79° 6' E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 6,502. Eormerly it was the head-quarters of a Head 
Assistant Collector and taksildar, and a regiment was stationed here. 
Though built upon a sandstone rock and favourably situated for 
drainage, the towfi has a bad name for unhealthiness, which is mainly 
due to the use of bad drinking-water. With the idea of improving the 
sanitation of the town, it was constituted a municipality in 1866 ; but 
eventually the municipality was ab()li.shed and the Oovc'rnment offices 
transferred elsewhere. It is now a Union under the Madras l^ocal 
Boards Act \’ of 1884. It pejssesses a hospital and the c hief market in 
the District east of the Nallamalais, which is visited by traders from 
(luntur, Palnad, Ongole, Ac. Brightly coloured carpt^ts of fast dyes, 
possessing a loc al reputation, are manufac tured here on a small .scale. 
By far the most noteworthy feature of the town is, however, the magni- 
fic-enl tank formed by damming a gorge through which flows the 
CiLindlakamma river, 'riu* height of the dam is 57 feet. The tradi¬ 
tional belief is that the tank was built by the* .sage Jamadagni : it is also 
said to have been constructed, or considerably improved, by the Claja- 
patis of Kalinga in the fifteenth century, and to have been restored 
later l)y the Vijayanagar (wincess Varadarajaenma. It has a drainage 
area of 430 scjuare miles and a cai)ac:ity of 3,696 million cubic feet. 
The area irrigated b) it in 1903-4 was 5,500 acres of,first c:rc)j) and 
4,800 acres of second cro]), cjr 10,300 acres in all. The revenue 
derived was Rs. 42,300. 

Cutch {Kachihh^ or‘'l'he .sea-coa.st land’).— Native State under the 
political superintendence of the Government of Bombay, bounded on 
the north and north-west by the province of Sind, on the east by Native 
States under the Palanpur Agency, oji the south by the peninsula of 
Kathiawar and the Gulf of ('utch, and on the .south-west by the Indian 
Oc'ean. Its limiLs, exclusive of a portion of the great salt marsh termed 
the Ran.n, extend from 22^ 47' to 24^ N. and from 68^^ 25' to 71° 

11' E., comprising a belt of land 160 miles from east to west and about 
35 to 70 miles from north to south. 'Phe area of the State (exclusive 
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of the Rann) is 7,616 square miles, and it ('ontains 8 towns and 937 
villages. 'I'he capital is Bhuj, where the chief or Maharao resides. 
From its isolated position, the special character of its peoi)le, their 
pec uliar dialect, and their strong feeling of |)crsonal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of ('utch has more of the elements of a distinct 
nationality than any other of the dependencies of Bombay. 

'I'he whole territory of ('utch is almost entirely cut off from the 
continent of India- north by the (Ireat Rann, east by the Little Rann, 

south by the Gulf of Cutch, and west by the* Arabian 

•’ * ^ Physical 

Sea. d'hough on the whole treeless, barren, and aspects 

roc ky, the asj)ect of the c ountry is varied by ranges 
of hills and isolated peaks, by rugged and deejdy c ut river-beds, and by 
well-tilled valleys and trac ts c>f rich pasture land. On the south, behind 
a high bank of sand that lines the sea-coast, lies a low, fertile, and 
well culti\atcd plain from 20 to 30 miles broad. Beyond this plain, 
tht‘ c:ountry is broken by three hill rangers, those of ('utch proper, ol 
^’agad in the east, and the Rann islands in the north. 'I'lic' hills 
of Cutc-h j)rc)per spread wicUdy in the west, but narrow towards the c^ast, 
and contain one noticeable ])eak, Dhinodhar, about 1,000 fetet high, 
reputed to have once been a vcdcano. Two other ])eaks, Jhura and 
\’arar, rise to near!)’ 900 feet. In the V.agad hills the elevation is 
inconsiderable. The hilly islands of the Rann contain their highest 
point in the island of Bac hham ; the othcT.s, (liorad, Khadir, and Bela, 
not exceeding 617 feet. South-wi'st of l*ac-hham island is an extensive, 
low-lying tract known as the Banni, running almost parallel to the c'oast 
of ('utch for (>5 miles. It is apt to be covered in times of high flc)od, 
and probably owes its origin to a bar of sand from the rivers which 
How north. It is aihabitcd only by herdsmen, who live in beehive- 
shaped huts, use no (;ot.s, and light no lamps at night. 

'I'here arc; no permanent rivers in Cutch, but during the rainy season 
(July to October) many streams of considerable si/e flow' from the 
central ranges of hills northwards to the* Rann and southwards to 
the Gulf of Cutch. For the rest of the year the courses of these 
strc'ams are marked by a succ-ession of detached pools. Owing to the 
porous nature of the U])per soil, storage cT water in ponds and rescrvcjirs 
is difficult ; but brackish water is readily found in rocks at no great 
depth from the surface, and wells of this kind are fairly numerous. 

Of reservoirs ('utch possesses the Saror (meaning ‘lake’) in the east 
of the ('harwar range, a round valley about 2-| miles broad, with a dam 
thrown across its narrow we.stern outlet. 'I'he neighbourhood of 
Sindhdi in the w'est of the great Rann of Cutc'h has from the time 
of Alexander the Great (325 u.c.) been a fresh- or salt-water lake, 
a muddy hollow or a salt marsh, according as the Indus whalers have 
succeeded or failed in reaching it. 
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From a geological point of view (Aitch is one of the most complex 
and most interesting regions in India. A considerable part of the 
country, including the famous Rann, is covered by recent deposits. 
Some of these are alluvial, others in the Rann area may be partly 
alluvial and partly fluvio-marine, while others again, such as the sand- 
dunes and the curious calcareous ‘sub-recent concrete,’ arc accumula¬ 
tions of wind-borne material. 'I'he sub-recent concrete is met with at 
all heights on the hill-slopes, whik; the sand-dunes and the recent 
deposits occupy only the lowest parts, 'khe hills, and generally all the 
higher ground, contain an extremely varied sucr ession of strata, ranging 
in age from Middle Jurassic (Hathonian) to upper miocene or lower 
pliocene. There is an almost uninterrupted secpience, covering the 
period corresponding to that included in lairope between the age of 
the great oolite and that of the lower greensand. The widespread 
unconformity whic'h almost everywhere in Furo|)C divides the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous is here filled up by a <-ontituious series of sediments, 
'rhe whole series ('onsists largely of sandstones, many of which are 
unfossiliferous, wlnle otliers contain only ])lant remains. Special diffi- 
<'ulties are met with in attempting to correlate strata by means of 
vegetable remains ; but fossiliferoiis marine intercalations recur at 
freciuenl inlersals amid the unfossiliferous or plant-bearing beds of 
Cutch, and they readily give a clue to the age of every part of the 
series, d'his easy correlation »)f the (.'utt'h beds is of great importance 
from a scieniific point of view, d'he fo.ssil j)lants (ontained in some of 
the upper l)eds of iIh- series are identical with the fossils of the Upper 
(iondwana ; and as on ac'count of tlu* dit'ticulty of corri'lating beds by 
means of plant remains, the age of the (Iondwana series was for a long 
time a disputed question, the discovery of marine beds, associated with 
their rej)rcsentati\es in ('ut< h, became the means of fixing the geo¬ 
logical date of their upper limit. I’hc Uj)per (hmdwanas of Cutch are 
k?iown as the Umia beds, from the name of a village situated about 
50 milc's north-west of Bhiij. 'J'hey ( orrespond in age approximately 
with the Weald. 

The j)eculiar character of the great salt wastes, and the ciuptions 
of basalt and tire-rent cliffs along the base of the hills, mark the early 
force of volcanic action in Cutch. Volcanoes are no longer at work, 
luit freciuent shocks of eartluiuakes show' that this tract is still the 
centre of strong subterranean energy. On four occasions during the 
last century, namely, 1819, 1844, 1845, and 1864, eartlupiake waves 
have (Tossed (!utch. 'The most severe wxtc the shocks of 181 ( 9 , when 
7,000 houses at Bhuj, including the Rao’s })alace, were d(;stroyed, and 
1,150 people buried in the ruin.s. Every Fortified town in the State 
was injured, and, in the west, the fort of 'j'era, C(.>nsidered the strongest 
in C’utch. was Icwelled with the ground. One effect of this convulsion 
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was the fall, at several parts of its surface, of the bed of the Rann. 
Sinking is reported to have taken place in the east, in the north, and in 
the west. In the west, the change of level was most marked; for about 
j 6 miles on cither side of Sindhdi, a fortified custom-house on the left 
bank of the.Kori river, the land would seem to have suddenly sunk 
from 8 to 12 feet, and the place has since been occupied by an inland 
lake or lagoon. North of Sindhdi, after the earthquake was over, a 
bank about 50 miles long and from 10 to 18 feet high stood out from 
the plains whieh had before stretched as level as the sea. On account 
of its sudden a])pearance across the old bed of the Indus, the natives 
gave to this bank the name of Allah band, or ‘God’s embankment.’ 
Early observers sj)eak of it as an upheaval of the surface, but from 
the north side there is little sign of any rise in the land ; and a few 
years after its formation (1826), the flood waters of the Indus, ket'ping 
their former course, forced their way through the dam. 'J'hese two 
('onsiderations would seem to show that the a])parent height of tht‘ 
bank, as seen from the south, is to some* extent due to the fall in 
the level of the land in that direction. 

( iitc h is a land of few trees. 'I'he* ?nm^ ‘^nd hahUl are occa¬ 

sionally found near villages. 'I'he tamarind and the banyan arc mon* 
rare, the mango requires carix and even on the coast the coco-nut is 
(liffii'iill to rear. Of large game, leo])ards and wild hog are to be found. 
(.)f smaller animals, the hare oc'curs in large numbers. 'J'he wild a.ss 
{Equus hemionu!s) freciuents the wastes of the Rann. 

Lying along the i)arallel line of the tropic of ('ancer, (\itch is almost 
beyond the rain-bringing influence of the south-west monsoon. The 
annual rainfall at bhfij for the ten years ending 1903 averaged only 
12-6 inches. During this period the greatest amount registered in 
anyone year was 26-5 inches in 1895, and the least 1-4 in 1900. Along 
the sea-coast, throughout the year, the climate is agreeable ; and over 
the whole tract for nearly nine months it is cool and healthy. But in 
April and May burning heat and dust-storms prevail, and, again, during 
October and part of November the heat becomes excessive. In r903 
the temperature attained a maximum of ^09° in May, and fell to 
a minimum of 46° in January. 

The earliest historic notices of ('utch are in the Greek writers. The 
waters of the Rann were known to Alexander (325 r..r.). About 150 
years later (’utch was part of Menander’s kingdom, 
and shortly afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Sakas. To them succeeded the Parthians. between a.d. 140 and 390 
the Kshatrapas of Surashtra ruled in Cutch. It was included for 
a time in the Gupta kingdom of Magadha and was ruled later by the 
Vallabhi kings. In the seventh century C’utch formed part of the 
province of Sind. Hiuen Tsiang refers to it as K’ie-ch’a. Invasions 
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of Charans, Kathis, and Chavadas followed. In the ninth century the 
Arabs settled on the roast. In T023 Bhuna Deo I of Anhilvada fled 
before Mahmud of CUiazni to Kandhkot; and at the close of that 
century the peninsula was overrun by Singhar, the fourth Sumra ruler 
of Sind. 

'i'he modern history of ('utch may be said to date from its concjuest 
by the Sind tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth century. 'The 
Sammas lied to ('.utch to escape the opf)ression of the Sumras. 
'J'he ('havada Raj])uts, who then ruled over ('utch, granted the 
Sammas a tract of land; but in time the latter sulnerted the rule of 
the ('havadas, and reigned in their stead (1320). "I'lu; section of the 
Sammas forming the ruling family in ('utch were known as the Jadejas, 
or ‘children of Jada.’ When the rest of the Samma tribe in Lower 
Sind embraci'd the orthodox Muhammadan fiiith, the Jadejas adopted 
as their religion a mixture of Hinduism and Muhammadanism. This 
fact has avowc'dly influenced their history. Isolated from the rest of 
their tribesmen and unable to obtain suitable husbands for their 
daughters, they wert* h'd to ()ra<'lisc wholesale femalt* infanticide, and 
enjoyed an e\il reputation for this habit up to (juitc^ recent years. 

'J'ill 1540 the Jadejas ruled over ('utc'h in three branc'hcs ; but about 
that year Khcngar, the son of Jam Hamir, with the assistance of the 
Muhammadan king of Ahmadabad, succeeded in making himself head 
of the tribe and master of the whole province. He also obtained from 
the king the grant of Morvi in the north of Kathiawar, with the title of 
Rao. 'I’he Jam Rawal, unc le of Khengar, who had previously ruled 
over a part of (aitc h, fled to Kathiawar and founded the present reign¬ 
ing house’ of Navanagar, tl)C rulers of which arct still called Jams. 
Under the Ahmadabad kings, Khengar paid no regular tribute; but 
he was liable for military servic e' with 5,000 horse. When their power 
waned, Rharmal, the sucx'cssor of Khengar, attempted to make himself 
independc'nt; but after two defeats, in 1590 and 1591, he agreed to 
admit the suprcmac:y of the Mughal emperor, and was confirmed in 
his former position. 'I'he tribute at first exacted w’as-remitted by the 
em])eror Jahangir on coudition of his giving pilgrims a passage to 
Mec'c'a. For six generations after Khengar the Raos succeeded accord¬ 
ing to primogeniture.* On the death of Rayadhan (1697), his third son 
Pragji gainc'd the throne by murder and usurpation. In order to [lac'ify 
the son of his murdered brother, he placed him in independent cliarge 
of Morvi, w^hich is still in the possession of his descendants. After 
1718 the viceroy of Oujarat sent numerous expeditions against ('utch, 
w'hich were defeated, and the fort of Bhuj was built to repel tlu'ir 
attacks. Subsequently a rebellion broke out, and Ohulam Shah Kalhora, 
ruler of Sind, taking advantage of the disorders of the State, twice 
invaded ('utch with some succ:ess (i762-5). 'I'he disorder became 
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intensified by the insanity of the Rao and the strugj^les of rival factions, 
one of which was headed by the famous minister I^'ateh Muhammad, 
until in 1809 the help of the British Government was sought to restore 
order in the country. It was not considered expedient to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Gutch, and the treaty then made was chiefly 
direc'ted to the supf)ression of piracy and the prevention of raids into 
Kathiawar. 'I'lic treaty was little regarded ; and all remonstrances 
failing, a British fon e moved into (aitch in 1815, when a new treaty 
w'as made, by which the; British underte)ok to restore order, and ('utch 
to give com})ensation, (‘cding the fort of Anjilr and twenty-three other 
villages. Peace having been restored, the British Government remitted 
all arrears due from (’iiteh, in return for which the* Rao continued 
faithful to his allianev. But his debaucheries and cruelty excited the 
discontent of the Jadeja chiefs, wlu> in i8j8 apjflied for help to the 
British (iovermnent. As the Rao had madt' j)rcparations for war, troof)s 
were moved against him, and Bluij was captured. 'I’he Rao was de- 
])Osed, and the Jadejas nominated a minor to be his successor, with the 
British Resident and a few chiefs as a r(;gc;ncv. 'I’he British Ciovern- 
ment undertook the maintenanc'e of order without introducing British 
civil or criminal jurisdiclioi*., and guaranteed the Jadeja chiefs in their 
possessions. In 1822 the distri<'t of Anjilr, formerly ceded to the 
British, w«is restored l(.) Cutch for a yearly payment. The regenev' vv^as 
closed in 1834 on the Rao’s coming of age. The Rao of Gutch holds 
a pat(;nt or satiad from the British Government authorizing adoption, 
and in matters of succession the family follows the rule of primogeni¬ 
ture. He is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the population of Gutch 
is believed to have been considerably greater than it was for many 
years after, 'bhe misgovernment towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, the wars carried on by Patch 
Muhammad, and the famine and pestilence of 1812, are said to have 
reduced the population by one-half. 'I'he enumerations of 1872, 1881, 
1891, and T901 returned the total population of the State at 488,507, 
512,084, 558,415, and 488,022 respectively. In the last decade the 
population decreased by 13 per cent, through famine and plague. 'Phe 
re.sults of the f'ensus of 1901 may be summarized as follows:—Area 
7,616 square miles, with 8 towns (Bhuj, Mandvi, Anjar, Mundra, 
Nalia, Jakhau, Bhachau, and Rapar) and 937 villages; average 
density of population, 64 persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 
305 j 724, Muhammadans 111,238, Jains 70,467, ParsTs 91, and Ghristians 
53. About 9 per cent, of the total population are Rajputs and 5 per 
cent, are Brahmans, while the cultivating, artisan, and other lower castes 
of Hindus constitute about 24 per cent. Of the Rajputs and their 
Bhayad or ‘brethren of the tribe,’ the majority are Jadejas. Safi and 
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female infanticide were at one time very prevalent ; the first has been 
suppressed entirely, and efforts for the suppression of the second have 
been attended with considerable success. In 1842 the proportion of 
males to females in the Jadcja tribe was found to be as 8 to 1; in 1901 
it was about eriual. Among the landed proprietors are a few Vaghela 
Rajputs, who reside in the cultivated spots of the arid country between 
North-Western Kathiawar and Sind. 'I'he languages of (Aitch are 
nominally two : Kac hchhi (Cutclu) and Gujarati, the former being a 
colloquial dialect of Gujarati little used nowin literature or business. 
Gujarati is the written language. Persian and Western Hindi arc hut 
slightly used or known. 

There is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutc'h. As most 
of it is sandy and easily tilled, holdings are large, averaging 35 acres. 

. , About 4,342 sciuare miles are occupied for cultivation, 

Agriculture. r i • , , , 

of which 50 per cent, wert' under crop in 1903-4. 

Wheat and barley of indifferent (juality are cultivated, as well as cotton, 
the ordinary varieties of millet and pulse, and a little garden prodiu'e. 
Hajra is of two kinds, small and large. Largt? bdjra is sown in 
middling soils and grows best when the land is slightly salt. Jowdr is 
chiefly grown on (May soils. 'I'he (Miief pulse is korad {f'hascolus aconiii 
foUus), During tht' decade ending 1903 -4 Rs. 95,000 was advanct‘d to 
cultivators, mostly in the four years ending 1902 3. 

'I'he present daily wage of a ( arpeiiter or mason is 10 annas and of 
a labourer 6 annas. During 1903-4 the prices ()f the chief grains at 
Bhuj wen*; hajra 2(; lb., wheat 26 \h„ /a7(fdr 41 lb. );)er rupee*. 

Of domestic animals, the camel is the most im})ortant, being famous 
for its fleetness. 'Phe Rao possesses large herds of these animals, as 
well as of cows and buffaloes, ('utch was long famous for its horses. 
The increased facility of importing Arab and other horses has mu(Mi 
reduced the value of the Cutch breed. 

Irrigation is practised over a considerable area. Wells are the chief 
source, watering 97 s{|uare miles. Owing to the porous nature of the 
upper soil, storage of water in ponds and reservoirs is difficult. 

There are scattered forest Reser\ es in the State, of which the principal 
produce is grass, the trees grown in them being for the most part thorny, 
stunted, and of no value for building timber. The forest receipts 
amounted to Rs. 22,629 in 1903 4, of which Rs. 17,377 was derived 
from grass, f Jreat efforts have been made to plant trees on roadsides 
and pastures lands, and rewards have, been offered for success in 
arboriculture. 

Both iron and coal are found. Iron was formerly smelted, but at 
present the ('utch mines remain unw(irked. Coal seams occur in the 
Umia beds, but they arc too thin to be worked at a profit. Alum and 
a coarse variety of saltj)etrc are also produced. In former times alum 
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Avas prepared in great (juantities ; hut, partly owing to the competition 
of Chinese alum, and partly because dutch alum is said to injure cloth 
prepared with it, the demand has recently been greatly reduced. It is 
manufactured at Madh from th(; pyritous clays or alum shales at the 
base of the Tertiary. The Karimori hills furnish strong tough mill¬ 
stones, and good building stone abounds. Some of the best varieties 
are furnished by the Lower Jurassic rocks, and others much used arc 
found in the Ui)per Tertiary beds. A yellowish marble is found at 
Khavda and exported. 

'Fhe trade of ('uteh is mostly carried by sea. 'i’he chief imports are : 
of raw produce, grain, butter, sugar, groceries, fruit, and timber ; and of 
manufactured articles: iron, brass, and copper-ware, 

Trade and 

cloth, furniture, stationery, and ivory. The exiiorts joinmunications. 
are alum and cotton, millet, pulse, garlic, clarified 
butter, black-('()loured cloth, and silver-ware. 'I'he Rajj)utana-Malwa 
Railway is said to have had an injurious effect on the sea-borne trade 
of ('utch, as traffic is thereby diverted to llombay and Karachi. In 
1903-4 the imports by sea and land amounted to nearly 91 lakhs, and 
the exports to 14 lakhs. 'Tlui ( ustoms dues are ff)r the most part 
( ollected deparlmcnlally : in 1903 4 they realized about 8 lakhs. Trom 
Mandvi, the chief port of ( utch, between the middle of August and the 
middle of June, vessels sail to .Vrabia, Maskat, Sind, Kathiawar, Bom 
bay, and the Malabar ('oast. The C'utch sloops, called cofias^ generally 
built with decks, are e.steemed very good sea-boats ; and the ('utch 
.sailors, Musalmans and the Kharva ca.stc of Hindus, arc cciual to any 
to be found on the we.stern coast of India, in both .skill and daring. 
Mandvi used at one time to have a close connexion with Zanzibar, on 
the African coast, fiom which were imported ivor)’, rhinoceros hides, and 
slaves. 'I'he importation of slaves into C'litc'h was stopped in 1836. 
Transit duties were abolished in 1873. In addition to the beautiful 
embroidery and silver-work, for which ( utch is chiefly noted, its manu- 
fiicturcs of silk and cotton arc of some importance. 'J'herc are three 
ginning factories and ten cotton-])res.ses in the State, which turned 
out 7,700 bales in 1903-4. 

Owing to the want of made roads, the country becomes almost 
im])a.s.sable during the rainy months. But in the fair .season there is 
land communication northwards with the .south-east Districts of Sind, 
with Marwar, with North (lujarat, and across the Little Rann with 
Jhalawar, the north-eastern division of Kathiawar. The total length 
of metalled roads at the end of 1903-4 was 165 miles, and of un¬ 
metalled 19 miles, while avenues of trees are maintained on 25 miles. 
The princi])al roads are tho.se from Bhuj to Mandol, from Bhuj to 
Khari Rohar, and from Bhuj to Mundwar. There is at present no rail¬ 
way communication in the State; but one propo.sal under discussion is 
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to connect Wadhvvan with Hyderabad through the Rao’s territory, and the 
northern section of this line is already complete as far as Badin. An 
alternative alignment to the north of the Rann has also been proposed. 
A State line from the port of Tuna to Bhiij via Anjar is under con 
struction. The number of post offices in the State was no in 1904, of 
which 11 were combined post and telegraph. I'he length of the Caitch 
State telegraph line is 230 miles. 

Of the early famines in (aitch little is known. In 1577 the State 
passed through a time of much distre.ss. During the latter half of the 

^ . eighteenth century there were seven famine years. 

Famine. , .. ' 00 , ry^i 

1746, 1757. 176b, «77b 178", 1784, and 1791. The 

famine of 174^ was very severe. In 1813 came the fiercest and most 
destructive famine, when many sold their ehildren for food. A cat or 
dog was a delicacy and e\en human flesh was eaten. Since then until 
1899 there have bec'n at l(‘ast fifteen years of severe searc’ity. In 
two distress was due to the damage to the crojis by kx usts, in two to 
destruction done by ral.s, and in the others to capricious rainfall. In 
1899-1900 the State suffered from famine owing to the short rainfall, 
which was only 2 inches, or onc'-sixth of the average. Relief work^ 
were organized, the daily number of persons employed on them rising 
to 49,022. I'he total eo.st of these works exceeded 24 lakhs, and 
Rs. 3,755 c'ontributed by the Bombay Relief ( ommittce was dis 
tributed in charitable relief. 

I'hc territory of Cutch has various juri.sdictions : the first comprises 
the State {khaha) portion, under the direc'i management of the Kao ; 

. . the second, the estates of the Bhayad, or cadets of 

Administration. landlords ; the 

third jurisdic tion is that over seven villages in the c'c'ntre of the tcrritoi), 
known as the Adlioi subdivision, which belongs to the "J'hakur ol 
Morvi in Kathiawar ; the fourth is that of the JadeJa eourl, presided 
over by a British officer, for the trial of eases a.s.signed to it under the 
settlement of 1875. For admini.strativc purposes the State is divided 
into eight districts; namely, Abdasa with Nakhtarana^ Anjar, Bachau, 
Bhuj with Khavda, Lakhpat, Mandvi, Mundra, and Rapar with Khadir. 

'riic I'arish/a Adalai exercises full civil and criminal jurisdiction 
throughout the State, sentences of death and tran.sportation for life 
and fourteen years’ imprisonment being subjec t to confirmation by the 
Kao. The State contains 53 civil and 45 criminal courts, divided into 
thrc‘c classes : those with jurisdiction in the Rao s domain only, those 
with jurisdiction in the e.statcs of petty chiefs, and those who.se power 
extends over the whole of the State. 'J'hey include a special institution 
styled the Jadeja court, under the pre.sidency of the Naib Diwan, 
which consi.sts of a bench of four Jadeja nobles, members of the 
Bhayad chosen by the Rao. This court owes its origin to the settle- 
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nient of 1875 which made good the guarantee granted by the British 
(Jovernment to the (adeja chiefs under the terms of the treaty of 1819. 
it hears civil and criminal cases arising both in the estates of the 
guarantee holders and beyond these. Since 1869 civil and criminal 
])rocedure codes have been introduced on the model of those in use in 
British territory. 'J'he commont^st forms of crime are petty thefts and 
hurl, varied by occasional robberies. 

'I'he total revenue of the State, including that of the Bhayad and 
other ])etty chiefs, is estimated at 36 lakhs, of which 19 lakhs be¬ 
long to the 1 )arl)ar and the Ijalancc to the zamindar^ and others. 
'I'he chief sources in 1903-4 were customs (8 lakhs) and land revenue 
(6 lakhs), while re<'overies of outstanding revenues contributed 2 lakhs, 
sayar and interest on invested capital one lakh each, stamps and 
excise Rs. 6,500 each, and miscellaneous revenue Rs. 30,000. 'I'he 
chief items of expenditure, which amounts annually to about 25 lakhs, 
are the tribute to tht; British (government (Rs. 1,86,950) for the main 
tenanct' of a Rritish subsidiary force, the ex])enses of the Rao (1-2 lakhs), 
police (1-3 lakhs), revenue and customs (l•5 lakhs), exchange (2 lakhs), 
and advances (15 lakhs). 'l'h(‘ surplus revenue is invested in Govern¬ 
ment se('urilie.s and in the j)urcha.se (dyiriis lands in the State. 'I’here 
is a mint which coins f^amhias {— Rs. 1- 5), X’e/v.v ( = 4 annas), and half- 
hm's, which represent the ordinary currency of the State. 'The mint at 
present does not work at a prolil, o\\ing to the unusually high rates of 
Jiundis, or bills of exc hange. 

'I'he revenue system is hhagbatai^ or rent in kind, the Slate share, 
which xaries from one seventh to one-third of the prodiu'e, being sold 
h)' auction. .\ high value is set upon the right of occupancy, but in 
girdsid villages tiie cultivators are tenants-at-will. In State lands the 
right of occupancy is accorded onlv to those who have proved them¬ 
selves worth) of the conc'e.ssion by sinking wells or converting ‘dry 
crop’ into garden land. 'The revenue survey, introduced in 1873 and 
as yet incomplete, vv^as on meaMirement only and not on classification 
or assessment of the lands. I'he land revenue was formerly firmed 
out each year, but since 1878 it has been lollected by the Darbar 
officials. 

A notable fact in connexion with the administration of the Cutch 
vState is the number and position of the Bhayad. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. They were granted a 
share in the territories of the ruling chief as provision for their main¬ 
tenance, and are bound to furnish troops on an emergency. The 
number of these chiefs is 137, and the total number of the Jadeja tribe 
in C.'utch is about 16,000. There have been several dissensions between 
the Rao and his Bhayad, in which the British (Government has medi¬ 
ated, guaranteeing to the latter enjoyment of their possessions. 'I'heir 
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estates do not descend according to primogeniture, but a system of 
subdivision j)revails. 'rhe aggregate income ()f the Bhayad is esti¬ 
mated at alxmt i 7 laklis. Some of them are invested with the power 
of trying ( ivil and criminal suits. The residuary jurisdiction is vested 
in tlic Darbar and is exercised through the Jadeja court. 

'J'here are four municipalities in the State, of which the princi])al arc 
Bhuj, IVIandn'i, and An.iak. 'J'heir total income in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 28,000. 

'J'he outlay on jjublic works during the ten years ending 1903 4 was 
17 lakhs, exclusive i)f 24 lakhs expended ujXMi relief works during th(^ 
famine of 1900, th(^ (hief works being the improvement of Mandvi 
harbour, and the (instruction of roads to connect Bhuj with Abdasa, 
Mundra, and ^\‘agad in the eastern ])ortion of the State. Nearly 
2 lakhs was spent in 1903-4 on the' Anjar-'l'iina railway and roads. 

The State is by treaty bound to defra}’ the actual exj^enses of the 
subsidiary force stationed at lihuj for the ])rote('tion of tin* country, to 
the extent of 2 lakhs annually. 'rh(‘ military force consists of 254 
cavalry and 853 fool soldiers, including 281 Arabs. In addition there 
are some irregular infantry, and the Bhayad could furnish on retjui- 
sition a mixed force of about 4,000 men. 'The j)olicc forc'c numbers 
244 mounted and 572 foot. 'There are 12 })risons, with accommo¬ 
dation for 2,243 prisoners. The total prison poj)ulatioji in 1903 -4 
was 1,855. 

Of the total poj)ulation. 8 per ('eiit. (15-9 males and 1*2 femak-s) 
could read and write in i(;oi. Education is sadly neglected among 
the Bhayad, but a steady ))rogress is observable. In 1881-2 there 
were 66 recognized schools in the State, with a total attendaix e of 
5,342. 'i'hc .State schools comprise one high school, 6 Anglovernacular 
schools, 96 lower schools, 14 girls’ schools (with 718 pupils), to night 
schools, one school of art, and one Sanskrit piUhsCiIa. 'I'he number 
of pupils in 1903-4 was 5,794 in the 129 Stale schools, and 128 private 
indigenous schools had an aggregate attendance of 5,064. 'The exjien- 
diture on education wa.s Rs. 62,588. 'J'he State awards'n^S scholarships, 
of which 57 are assigned to female students. 'J'he number of pupils at 
the Bhiij school of art is 1 56. 

At the 1 I hospitals and disiiensaries in the State mon; than 100,000 
jKTSons were treated in 1903 4 at a total cost of Rs. 34,000. 'Bhe 
lunatic asylum contained 9 inmates in the .same )ear, and the number 
of ])ersons successfully vaccinated was 31 per 1,000. 

[Sir J. M. Camjibell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. v. | 

dutch, Rann of (Sanskrit, Irina ).—A salt waste lying between 
22''55' and 24^43' N. and 68^ 45'and 71^46' E., covering an area of 
about 9,000 square miles, and stretching along the north and east of the 
Slate of CX^TCH, which it separates from Sind on the north and from 
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Radhanpur and Kathiawar on the east and south. It varies in width 
from 25 to 35 miles on the north to 2 miles on the east. It is believed 
t(j be the bed of an arm of the sea, raised by some natural convulsion 
above its original level, and cut off from the ocean. It was a navigable 
lake in Alexander’s time (325 u.c.) and a shallow lagoon at the date of 
the Periphts (third century a.i>.), and there are local traditions of sea¬ 
ports on its borders, (ieologically, it is t)f rt*cent formation, d'he 
northern or larger Rann—measuring from east to west about 160 miles, 
ami from north to south about 80 has an estimated area of not less 
than 7,000 s(|uare miles. 'I'hi* eastern or smaller Rann (about 70 
miles from east to west), which is connected with the larger Rann 
by a narrow channel, covers an area estimated at nearly 2,000 sf]uare 
miles, between IVIan h and October, when th(* whole tra('t is frequently 
inundated, the passage across is a work of great labour, and often of 
('onsiderable danger. Some of this inundation is salt water, either 
driven by strong south winds up the Lakhpat river from the sea, or 
brought down by brackish streams ; the rest is fresh, the drainage of 
the lo('al rainfall. 'I'he flood watcTs, as they dry, leave a hard, flat sur¬ 
face, covered with stone, shingle, and salt. As the summer wears on, 
and the heat iiKTcases, the ground, baked and blistered by the sun, 
shines over large tracts of salt with dazzling whiteness, the distance 
dimmetl and distorted by an iiuTeasing mirage. On some* raised plots 
of rocky land water is found, and only near water is there any vege¬ 
tation. h'.xcept a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, antelope, or an 
occasional caravan, no sign of life breaks the desolate loneliness. 
Unseasonable rain, or a violent south-west wind at any period, renders 
the greater part of the Rann impassable. Owing to the effects of an 
earth(iuak(‘ in 1819 thv (ir(;at(;r Rann is considerably higher in the 
centre than along the etlges ; while the centre, therefore, is dry, there 
are fre(|uently water and mud at its sides. 'The Kittle Rann is at 
present undergoing a marked change. \Uar by year the sea is 
s[)reading farther eastward ; and, along the coast, places which a few 
years ago were inac(’essible to boats art! now open to water traffic. 
There is a considerable manufacture of salt at KHARAtnitujA, the salt 
produced here being styled llaragara salt, a name dtTived from the 
character of the soil. 

Cuttack District. —Di.strict in the Ori.ssa Division of Bengal, lying 
between 20° 2' and 21° 10' N. and 85*^’ 20' and 87° i' E., with an area 

3>654‘ square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Baitarani 
river and 1 )hainra estuary, which separate it from Balasore 1 )istrict ; 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal: on the south by Buri : and on the 
west by the 'Tributary States of Oris.sa. 

‘ The area shown in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,629 square miles. 'Fhe area 
given above is that now reported by the Surveyor-General. 
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Cvittark I'onsists of three distinct tra('ts: the first is a marshy jungle- 
covered strip along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in breadth ; the 
second is an intermediate arable tract of rice land in 

Physical older i)art of th(‘ Mahanadf delta ; and the third 

aspects. . , 

is a broken hilly region along the western boundary. 

d'he marshy strip on the coast resembles the Sundarbans as regards its 
swamps, dense jungle, and noxious climate, but lacks the noble forest 
scenery of the (langctic tract; it is intersected by innumerable streams 
and creeks, whose sluggish waters deposit their silt, and form morasses 
and cpiic ksands. 'I'hc aral)le plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, 
and are interstv'ted bv the largt* rivtws that emerge from the western 
mountains and throw out in every dire( 4 ion a network of branches, 
whieli, after innumeralile twists and inteiiaeings, freijiiently rejoin the 
parent stream as it approaches the sea. 'The third tract consists of 
a series of ranges, seldom i‘xceeding lo to 15 miles in length, with 
thickly wooded slopes and lc)vely valleys between. IClsewhere only 
a few isolated hills break the evenness of the plains, d'he chief of 
these arc Naltkuki with its sandal trees and Buddhist remains; 
Un.w.ACiRi with its colo.s.sal imagi‘ of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and 
ruined temples and ('aves ; and Assia, the highest point in the District 
(2,500 feet), with its old mos(iue. The Mahavinyaka peak has for 
ages been con.st'crated to the worship of Siva. 

'rhe river.s, however, ( onstitute the consj)icu()us feature of Cuttack. 
'These issue in three magnifu't'nt .streams through the mountainous 
frontier on the west. In the extrenu' north the sacred BaitaranI, the 
Styx of the Hindus, emerges from Keonjhar State in which it takes its 
ri.se, and forms the boundary between ('utta('k and Fkalasore. In the 
south the Mahanaiu or ‘great river’ pours down upon the delta from 
between two hills at Naraj, about 7 miles west of Cuttack city, where 
its stream is contracted to a mile in breadth, .^bout half-way between 
the two the Brahmani enters the District. 'These rivers, who.se upper 
channels dwindle during the cold season to insignificant streams dotted 
here and there with stagnant pools, bring down after Tieavy rains an 
enormous mass of water from the table-lands in whi('h they take their 
rise. 'Towards the coast they gradually converge, and their accumu¬ 
lated waters rush down within 30 miles of each other upon the level 
plain, with the re.sult that the beds arc altogether inadecpiate to carry 
off the floods, which burst over the banks and sweep across the country. 
After innumerable bifurcations the three rivers enter the sea by various 
mouths. 'The Baitarani and the Brahman! meet before they reach the 
sea, and the combined stream flows into the Bay of Bengal at Point 
Palmyras under the name of the Dhamra. The Mahanadi after many 
interlacings forms two great estuaries : one generally known as the Dev!, 
which enters the Bay at the south-eastern corner of the District, and 
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tlu^ other \)earing the name? of the parent river, the Mahanath, which 
empties itself into the sea at False Point, about half-way down the coast. 
Each of these great rivers tlirows off, on its way through the JJistrict, 
a number of distributaries, those of the Mahanadf being the most 
numerous and important. 'I'he chief offslioots of the Mahanadf arc 
the Katjurf, Paikii, Binlpa, and Chitartala. The Brahman! receives, a 
little above its junction with the Baitarani, an important tributary, the 
Kharsua, which is itself an offshoot of the Brahman!. 

To the south of the Brahmani river as far east as the Ulti pargana 
numerous gneissi(’ hills are scattered over the country. For some miles 
the gneiss is compact, but farther south it assumes a peculiar more or 
less decomposed form, marked by numerous red blotches, the remains 
of disintegrated garnets. This form of gneiss is occasionally quarried 
for vari(jus purposes, its softness rendering it easy to work. The estate 
of Banki contains some fine hills, the main peaks running in a semicircle 
from near Bankigarh to the village of Baideswar. 'J'hese are partly of 
garnetiferous gneiss like those mentioned above, and partly of more 
('ompact and hornblendic rock. A large undulating plain to the south 
is partly covered with laterite, through which the gneiss rises at inter¬ 
vals. 'Phe hills near the Mahanadi west and south-west of Cuttack 
are formed of coarse grit.s, .sandstones, and conglomerates, with sub¬ 
ordinate white or ])inkish clay belonging to the Gondwana system h 

In the Mahanadi delta sw'ampy [daces on the banks of rivers and 
creeks near the sea have the vegetation of a mangrove forest. Where 
sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, 
an ecpially characteristic littoral vegetation is met with, the principal 
species being Spinifex^ Hydrophylax, and Gettiospomm prostnitiim. 
The cultivated la.id bears the usual rice-field weeds, while jionds and 
ditches are filled with floating water-weeds or submerged water-plants. 
Near human habitations shrubberies of semi-spontaneous origin are 
common. 'Phis undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass of climbing 
Convolvulaceae. The arborescent [lortion of the village shrubberies 
includes the red cotton-tree malalHuicum\ jiyal(Odina Wodier)^ 
Taviarindiis vidica^ Moriuga pierygosperma,^ plpa! {Ficus religiosd)^ ban¬ 
yan (Ficus ijcuga/ensis)f and the palms iuri (Forassus flabellifer) and 
khajur (Fhoevix sylvestris). There are no forests ; but in the north¬ 
west especially are found other s[)ccic.s of a more truly forest character, 
among them being Ailunthus excelsa, Pterocarpus Alarsupium^ Ptero- 
spermum Heyueauum, Dalbergia paniculaia and D, lanceolaria^ Adhta 
cordifolia^ Schleichera trijuga, and the like. The usual bamboo is 

’ Memoirs, Geological Surrey of India, vol. i, part iii, ^ On the Geological Structure 
and Physical Features of the Districts of Bankura, Midnapore, and Orissa*; and 
Records, Geological Surt'ey of India, vol. v, ‘.Sketch of the Geology of Orissa,* by 
W. T. Blanfonl. 
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Bambusa arundhmcea. Open glades are filled with grasses, sometimes 
of a reedy character. Sedges are abundant and ferns are fairly 
{)lcntiful. 

"J'igcrs, bears, leopards, wild buffaloes, antelope, spotted deer, hog 
deer, hyenas, jackals, foxes, and wild hog are found. I'ish-eating and 
man-eating crocodiles abound in all the rivers and creeks, and grow to 
a very large size. (_\)niparativcly little loss of life is caused l)y tigers 
and leopards, as these animals are confined chiefly to the dense jungles 
on the coast, or to the hilly portion of the District, where the population 
is sjiarse and where deer and hog supply them with sufficient food. 

The District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms which 
cross Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, and the extremes 
of climate are more marked than in most other ]jarts of bengal. In 
April and May the average maximum tem})eraturc is 102° 'fhe mean 
temperature falls from 88*^’ in the hot months to 83'' in the monsoon 
season and to Gif in February. Owing to the occasional dry westerly 
winds in the hot season and to the later well-marked south-west monsoon 
conditions, humidity undergoes considerable variation, ranging on an 
average from 72 per cent, in April and May to 83 per cent, in August, 
'file annual rainfall averages 60 inches, of which 4*6 inc'hes fall in May, 
y-y in June, 11-7 in July, 12*3 in Augu.st, 10-3 in September, and 5-8 in 
October. ( yclonic storms occasionally o('('ur in the north of the Fay 
in May, and with tlujse storms weather of the south-west monsoon type 
prevails over the whole of Orissa. 

The Orissa coast is not ordinarily liable to suffer from cyclones, 
which usually move towards the Arakanor Bengal coast. But in recent 
years several severe ('yclones have been experienced, the most notable 
being that of September 23, 1885, which was accompanied by a storm- 
wave that ('aused much loss of life and property near the coast. In the 
Kendra para subdivision alone 5,000 lives were reported to have been 
lost, while serious damage was caused to crops and houses. 'I'he 
Kanika estate, which includes a considerable part {)f the affected sea¬ 
board, suffered most severely and many villages theirdestroycd have 
not since been inhabited. The salt deposited on the lands by the tidal 
wave affected the crops for about five years. As already stated, floods 
often occur, owing to "the large volume of water brought down by the 
rivers during heavy rains. "J'he.se cau.se much damage to crops and 
sometimes also to houses ; and on the occasion of eight .such floods, 
which occurred between 1831 and 1867, remissions of revenue were 
granted amounting to 8 lakhs. The canal system, which includes a 
number of high embankments serving the double purpose of protect¬ 
ing the irrigation works and the enclosed country from the action of 
flood.s, was opened in 1868; and since that year no remissions of land 
revenue have been nece.ssary. I'he canal embankments, however, by 
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contracting the spill channels have increased the liability of the low un¬ 
embanked tracts to floods, and the problem of protecting the crops of 
these areas from periodical loss is still unsolved. 

The District has no separate history, apart fn^rn that which will be 
found in the article on Orissa. The city of OriTACK j)ossesses a 
special importance as having been for upwards of 
a thousand years the capital of the provin^'e. The 
ruins of a fort still stand at ("hatia, and other interesting archaeological 
remains exist at Nai.tkuri and Udayagiri. 

'The pc)pulation increased from 1,544,210 in 1.872 to 1,795,065 in 
1881, to 1,937,671 in 1891, and to 2,062,758 in 1901. The ('ensus of 
1872 was doubtless inaccurate, but a large part of the 
rec orded growth between that date and t88i was due opuation. 
to the recovery of the District from the terrible famine of 1866. 'I'he 
progress in the next decade would have been greater but for the cyclone 
of 1885. 'The District is healthy and comparatively free from malaria, 
but suffers from occasional epidemics of cholera. The chief statistics 
of the (Census of icjoi are given below :— 
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The towns are Cuitack, the head quarters, Jajpitr, and Kendra- 
I'ARA. 'J’hc population is sparse on the lower slopes of the hills and 
also on the sea-coast; but between these two extremes the population 
is dense, rising in Salijiur thCwa to 933 persons per scpiare mile, whereas 
Aul on the sea-coast has only 298, and the hilly banki 377. There is 
a large emigration to the sparsely inhabited Native vStates to the west, 
and to the neighbouring Districts of Balasore and Purl. Numbers go 
to the metropolitan 1 )istricts, where they serve as palanquin bearers, 
doorkeepers, and labourers. Natives of Cuttack are also found as 
c'ooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal, and as cultivators and 
field-labourers in the Sundarbans, while many have emigrated to Assam 
and the United Provinces. The language of the District is Oriya. 
Hindus number 2,002,573, or 97 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 
57535b, c)r 2-8 per cent. 

The chief ca.stes are Brahmans (195,000), Khandaits (375,000), 
Chasas (266,000), Gauras (140,000), Kandras (92,000), and Pans 
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(103,000). The Khandails and Chasas are praclirally confined to 
Orissa ; these castes, between whom there is but a thin line of separation, 
often overstepped by the accession of wealth, are almost entirely agri¬ 
cultural. The Gauras are the herdsmen of Orissa, while the Kandras 
are a low caste who in former days with tlic Pans formed the rank and 
file of the local militia ; they are now usually day-labourers or village 
chauktddrs. Agriculture supports 58-5 per cent, of the population, 
industries 18-3 per cent., and the professions 2*6 per cent. 

Of 2,652 Ghristians (1901) 2,204 are natives. Most of these are the 
adherents of a Ba|:)tist mission which has been at work since 1822, and 
which now employs 8 missionaries and 3 evangelists. It maintains 
a high school affiliated to the ('alcutta University, a European high 
school, an orphanage for boys and girls, and a printing press. A 
Roman C'atholic mission founded in 1845 maintains in Guttack city 
a chapel, a church, a convent, and a boys’ school. The Gatholic com 
munily number about 400, including (1901) 161 luiropeans and 
Eurasians. 

The low-lying tract along the sea-shon* is of great natural fertility 
where protected from the action of the salt water. A great part, how- 
. ever, is unprotected and unfit for cultivation, and 

much of the rest is exposed to damage from storm 
waves. In the rocky tract along the west the soil is barren. Retween 
these two extremes lies a fertile and highly cultivated alluvial plain, 
watered by the three great rivers and protected from drought b}’ an 
extensive system of irrigation ; its soil consists of a mixture of sand and 
clay in varying proportions. 

The principal agricultural statistics for 1903 4 are shown below, 
areas being in square miles :— 
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Rice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,870 square miles. It is 
grown in three distinct ways: namely, sdrad^ or winter rice, sown at the 
beginning of the monsoon and reaped in the winter season ; bidli^ or 
autumn rice, sown a month earlier and harvested about the beginning 
of September ; and ddlua, or spring rice, sown at the commencement of 
the cold season and harvested in March. The winter rice, which is 
raised on 1,566 square miles, is by far the most important kind. After 
rice, the people depend mostly on pulses sown in the autumn and 
harvested from January to April; these cover 161 square miles, the 
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commonest beinu; ku//hi\ Inrhi^ w/ 7 ;/i,'‘, and rahar. Oilseeds occupy 
55 square miles, while marua^ sugar-c'ane, tobacco, potatoes, and betel- 
leaf are also grown. 

Cultivation is steadily extending with the growth of the population ; 
but in some parts of the intermediate belt there is very little cultiv¬ 
able land left for reclamation, and the t)ressure of the population on the 
soil has almost reached the maximum limit. About Rs. 39,000 was 
advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act in 1896-8, but ordi¬ 
narily little recourse is had to such loans. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Districts of 
Lower Bengal. C'attle of a superior breed, resulting from the introduc¬ 
tion of up-('ountry bulls, may be seen here and th(^re in towns and to 
a small extent in some* rural areas. Sheep of a small size are bred 
ihroughout the District. Pasture-grounds abound along the seaboard 
and in the hilly region, but elsewhere cultivation has encroached on 
the grazing-grounds ; ext*ept along the seaboard, the ground retains 
little moistuix' during th(‘ hot season. Rinderpest and foot-and- 
mouth disease are sonanvliat prevalent. 

'Phe greater part of the Orissa (Annals system lies within the Dis¬ 
trict. The Machgaon ('anal leaves the 'laldanda canal 7 miles south 
of ( uttac'k city, and runs along the north bank of the Katjurl and of 
its branch the Alanka for a di.stanc'e of 32 miles. It has a discharge 
of 776 ('ubic feet })er sc*cond and commands about 152 square miles. 
'Phe 'J’aldanda canal starts from the right bank of the Mahanadi imme¬ 
diately above the ani('ut, and runs in a south eastt rn direction to 
Birabati, where it gives off the Machgaon branch. Phent'e it runs 
along the southern bank of the Suktiaika and the Mahanadi for a total 
length of 52 miles. It has a discharge of 1,342 cubic feet per second, 
of which about half is taken off by the Machgaon canal, and it com¬ 
mands 117 scpiarc! miles. 'Phe Kendrapara canal has a total length of 
39 miles and a discharge of 1,067 cubic feet per second. 'Phe area 
(commanded by it is 169 .square miles, and its 23 distributaries are 
capable of watering 152 square miles. Its branch, the Clobri canal, has 
a total length of 15 miles and commands 33 square miles, but the 
distributaries constructed can irrigate only 14 square miles. 'Phe Gobri 
extension is only 6 miles long, but commands an area of 50 sciuare 
miles, of which, however, only 12 .square miles can be irrigated by the 
distributaries constructed. 'Phe Patamundai canal, branching off from 
the Kendrapara canal just below the Birupa head-works, skirts the 
southern bank of that river and of the Brahman! for a total length 
of 47 miles. It has a discharge of 885 cubic: feet per second and com¬ 
mands an area of 80 square mile.s, its distributaries being c'apable of 
irrigating 69 square miles. 'I'he High-level Ganal forms part of the 
original scheme for connecting Pur! with Galcutta. It consists of three 
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ranges, of which tht? first and the? second, covering a total distance ot 
45| miles, lie in this District. It is very picturesque, skirting the base 
of the wooded hills along the western boundary. The two ranges com¬ 
mand an aggregate area of 92 scjuare miles, of which, however, only 
a small pro])ortion is actually irrigated. 'I'he Jnjpur canal, starting 
from the liead-works at the point of bifurcation of the Haitarani, runs 
for miles to the town of *Jaj})ur. It has a discharge of 7,000 cubic 
feet per second and commands 109 square miles. The total area irri¬ 
gated from (lovernment ('anals in 1903-4 was 267 square miles, prac¬ 
tically all undtT rice. 'I'he rainfall is usually am])le, and the value of 
canal-irrigatif)!! lies less in the improvement which it may render pos¬ 
sible in th(‘ out-turn of an ordinary year than in the protialion whi('h it 
affords against a failure or partial failure in years of drought. Well 
water is used only for garden croi)s and betel j)lantations. No tanks or 
other privati' \Norks ar(‘ used in ordinary seasons, but in times of 
drought the winter ri(H? cn)p is irrigated from all available natural and 
artificial reservoirs ; possibly one-eighth of tht* crop may be saved by 
these means. 

Sandstone, laterite, and rubble are (juarried from the hills in the 
westtjrn borders, but only for th(‘ railway and local use. 'The soft 
decomposing gneiss is used for building purposes. 

The silver filigree work of ('uttack city is well-known. Cotton¬ 
weaving is extensively carried on, and other manufactures are bell-metal 
work, lac and brass ornaments, pottery, hardware. 
Trade and gunny-bags, and baskets; neat toys and sticks arc* 
turncid from buffalo horn, dc*cr horn, and ivory, and 
are largely bought by the [>ilgrims who pass through the 1 b'stric't. 'I'he 
other hand industries are of the* primitive clc*sc'ri])tion found in most 
parts of Hengal. 

'rhe chief exports arc rice to Calc utta, Mauritius, and ('cylon ; oil¬ 
seeds, Inches, jute, timber, horn.s, lac*, nux-voinic:a, beeswax, resin, and 
silver filigree work to ('alcutta; and bones to (Calcutta and (ianjam. 
'I’he chief imports arc piece-goods, kero.sene oil, croclfery, glass-ware, 
fancy goods, metals, yarn, betel nuts, and spices from Calcutta; salt 
from C’alcmtta and the^Madras Tresidency; jungle products, grain, and 
oilseeds from the Tributary States and the ('entral l^rovinc'es ; and 
spices and condiments from Ganjam. 'I'he local trade is mainly in the 
hands of the baniya, 'I’eli, Kewat, Guria, Patra, and Gola c:astes. 'I'he 
chief trade centres are ('uttac'k c'ity. False Point port, and Chandbiili, 
which is situated just outside the District. In 1903-4 the exports by 
sea from False Point pcjrt were 21 lakhs and the imjiorts Rs. 6,000 ; 
practically the whole of this was foreign trade. 

'I'he Cuttack-Midnapore extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
intersects the District from north to south. 'Fhe Orissa trunk road 
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from ^^llrutta to Ganjam and the roads from Cuttack to I’liri and Sam- 
halpiir are maintained from Provincial funds, their total length in the 
J)istrict being 6i J miles. In addition to these, 32 miles of metalled 
and 733 miles of unmctalled roads, including 382 miles of village 
tracks, were maintained in 1903 4 l)y the District hoard, the most 
important being th(we from Cuttack city to Taldanda, Machgaon, and 
Chandbrili, and from rhiilnakhra to Madhab. k'eeder-roads from the 
interior to stations on the railway are being gradually constructed with 
the hel]) of (iovernment grants. 

'J’he rivers almost dry up in the hot season in the upper reaches, while 
during heavy floods they become too dangerous for navigation. 'The 
ani(’Uts ('onstruct(‘d across them have also cut off direct communication 
from the u])per to tlu' lower reachi‘s. 'Flu' Mahanadi affords iinob- 
striK'led communication above the anient witli Sambalpur, from which 
grain is brought down by boats during the rains ; but the traffic has 
been diminishing since the opening uj) of Sambal|)ur by railway. In 
the lower tidal reaclies boats are largely used, 'bhi' 'Taldanda, Kcndra- 
para, (iol)ri, High knel, and Jajj)ur canals arc navigable, but their 
traffic has declined since the opening of the railway. 

Steamers carrying passengers and goods j)ly three times a week from 
('uttai'k city to ('han(ll)ali ])ort by canal, and from (.!handbali to ( al- 
cutta by sea. C argo steamers call at T'alse Point at irregular intervals. 

'The ('roj)s are liable in unpiotected areas to loss from deficient or 
unevenly distributcxl rainfall, and from the uiK'ontrolled river-floods. 
'The Bt'ngal famine of 1770 w'as grieNously felt in 
Orissa, but in rt'cent times the gn^at famine of 
1805 67 is the only one comparable with that calamity. 'The rainfall 
of 1865 was .scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the out-turn of 
tlu* croj) of wanter rice, on which the population mainly depends, w'as 
reckoned at less than a third of the average. I'he gravity of the occa¬ 
sion was not perceived, and no special inejuiries were instituted, while 
jirices long remained so modc-rate that they offered no temptation to 
importers and forced no reduction in consumjition on the inhabitants, 
till suddenly the province was found to be almost hare of food. In 
May, 1866, it was disc'ovcTed that the markets w’ere so empty that the 
jail jirisoners and the Government c;stablishments could not be su})- 
plied. But the southern monsoon had now begun, and importation by 
sea or land became nearly impossible. Oris.sa w'as at that time almost 
isolated from the re.st of India; the only road, leading to (.'alcutta 
across a country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, 
was unmetalled and unbridged; and there was very little communica¬ 
tion by sea. By great exertions, the (lOvernment succeeded in import¬ 
ing about 10,000 tons of grain by the end of November; and this was 
given aw'ay gratuitously, or sold at low rates, or distributed in wages 
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to the starviTig population. But meanwhile the mortality among those 
NNhom this relief did not reach, or reached too late, had been very 
great; and it was estimated that more than j00,000 persons liad died. 
'Though the general famine may be said to have ( ome to an end in 
November, when the new crop began to c()me into the market, great 
distress still continued in some parts of the country. 'I'he rainfall of 
the year was so heavy as to cause floods in the Mahanadi river, and 
while the harvests in the higher lands were excellent, in all the low 
lands the inundations drowned the crop. Half the District was thus 
devastated ; in |anuar\-, 1S67, forty deaths a day from starvation were 
reported ; and the work of reli(‘f had to be taken iij) again. .Mtogether 
about 40,000 tons of rice wert; imported and lavishly distributed ; and 
about half had been disposed of, when the monsoon of 1H67, followed 
by an unusually fine harvest, altogether ])ut an end to the famine in 
1868. No complete statistics of the numbers relieved and of the 
t'x})enditure incurred are available ; but the mortality was estimated at 
one-fifth to one fourth of th(‘ population, and altogether nearly i^crores 
was expended in Orissa (luring this famine. Owing to the protection 
afforded bv the irrigation works, no famine has (x:( urred since. 

For administrative purposes the Distrk't is divided into three .subdi 
visions, with head quarters at (.’ut'i ackCitv, Kkndkapaka, and jAjr’UR. 

'The iMagislratc-( ollector is ordinarily assisted at 
Administration. ] )epuiy Magistrate-('olleOors, a Sub- 

Deputy-Colleetor, and occasionally a Joint-Magistrate. 'The Kendrapara 
and JajjiLir subdivisions are in ('barge of 1 )epiity-Magistrale ('ollectors, 
a Sub -1 )eputy-Collector being occasionally dcimted to help them. A 
tahsil kachcri at Banki, the hcad-tiuarlers of the (iovcrninent estate of 
that name, is in charge of a Sub-Deputy-('ollector. 'Three Executive 
Flngineers of the Public orks department are also employed within 
the District. In addition to the revenue staff mtaitioned above, a 
Deputy ('ollector with ('crtificate powers is engaged in the (olleclion 
of water rates under the suiiervision of the Superintending Fxigincer 
of the Orissa Circle. 

'The juri.sdietion of the District and Se.ssions Judge extends also 
over I’uri and Balasore Districts. Sub(.>rdiriate to him for civil cases 
is a staff consisting clf a Sub-Judge at Cuttack with jurisdictiini over 
Pun and Balasore Districts also, and four Munsifs, of whom two are 
stationed at (‘uttack and one each at Kendrapara and Jajpur ; additional 
Munsifs are posted to these stations when necessary. In addition to 
the court of the District Magistrate, all the above-mentioned magistrates, 
except a Deputy-Collector in charge of excise and income-tax, exercise 
magisterial powers. 'The I )istr\ct is singularly free from serious crime ; 
the commonest offences arc burglary and petty theft. In the early 
days of Briti.sh administration (/uttack had an unenviable reputation 
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for i\ie number of murders committed; dacoities and cattle-stealing 
on a large scale were comnron; and several cases of sati occurred 
annually. 

'The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen between 
them and their subjects, and every cultivator was in theory bound 
to pay to his sovereign a share of the ])roduce of his land. The 
nominal proportion was one-sixth, but in fact it widely varied and Avas 
often much more. 'I’he residents of each village j)aid their quota 
through a headman {padhati)^ who in consideration of the trouble 
of collection was allowed to hold a certain area rent-free. The village 
accounts were cliccked by an accountant called bhoi^ who likewise was 
paid by a grant of land. M'he villages were grouped into large divisions 
of 10 to 50 square miles, each of which was called a khand or hisi^ tlie 
prototype of the later Muhammadan pargana. ICaf h division had an 
exec utive head, called khandpaii^ who with the divisional accountant, 
called hhoimul or bishayj, collected the re\enu(‘ and handed it over 
to the head of the Distrif't, called dcsiid/iipafi. 'rbc khandpatis and 
hhoitnitls of the Hindu period bc'came respectively the chaudhris and 
kanutigos of the Muhammadan [)criod. 'Hk' villagt'headman’s designa¬ 
tion was also changed tf) mukaddant^ an Arabic term meaning ‘ head- 
man.’ In early times every ofticc had a tendency to become heredi¬ 
tary, and consequently the offices of the chaudhris and ka/ruugos, 
originally created for administrative purposes, gradually became ejuasi- 
hereditary tenures. 'I'hc British (Jovernment put the final seal upon 
the proprietary charaf'tcr of the tenures by recognizing the occupants 
as the actual owners of the soil. 

d’hc pargaua officials widely exercised the rights of gift and sale, 
and an enormous number cif rent-free and rent-paying tenures were 
thus created. Some of the rent-free tenures were confirmed as such 
in the first regular S(?ttlemcnt of the District, w’liile the rest were 
resumed and either admitted to direct engagement with Gcwerniiient 
or left as dependent tenures in the parent estates, according to their 
size. Of the rcnt-[)aying tenures some had received the right of direc t 
payment before the British conquest, while others remained included 
in the parent estates as dependent tenures ; some of the mukaddami 
tenures also had been separated from the parent estates and admitted 
to direct engagement. I'he British Government confirmed as pro¬ 
prietors all those who were paying revenue direct into the state treasury, 
'rhe tenures peculiar to Orissa include mukaddami and sarbarahkari 
holdings, which are intermediate proprietary holdings held on payment 
to the zaminddr of a rent fixed for the term of the settlement; the 
Idkhirdj bdzydfti is a resumed revenue-free tenure, and the kharidd 
jamdbandi a holding of land originally purchased as waste subject 
to payment of rent. 
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The Hritish conquest of the District was followed by a series of 
short-term summary settl(^mcnts which ended in 1837, when the first 
regular settlement was undertaken. At first made only for thirty years, 
that settlement was subseciuently extended, owing to the great famine 
of 1865-7, for a further term of thirty years which expired in 1897. 
At th(' settlement for thirty year.s then effected the revenue demand 
from tem})orarily settled estates was raised from 7-14 to 10*99 ^akhs. 
In a large number of estates the increases were imj)osed gradually, and 
the figure given above is the final revenue that will be ])ayablc from 
1908. In 1903-4 the total current land rcveniu; demand was 12 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 81,000 was |)ayable by 13 permanently settled estates, 
10*78 lakhs by 4,684 temporarily settled estates, and the balance by 
7 estates held direct by (Jovernnumt. At the last settlement the 
average si/c of eac h holding was 1-26 acri‘s, but a tenant often has 
more than one holding, and the a\erage area held by each agricultural 
family is about 3*23 acres. 'The rent ])aid by the cultivator varies 
widely at:cording to the cjuality of the soil, (lood land growing tobaexo 
and other valuable' crcjps pass from Rs. 12 to Ks. 25 jier acre, while 
inferior land producing a coarse pulse sometinu's |)ays less than R. i. 
'riie cultivators are l.)roadly divided into two groups, Cia/t} and /a/ii 
ryots. 77 /( 7/11 is a corruption of or sfha/ilya^ literally ‘ loc;al, 

and the term was originally ajiplied to every resident cultivator of 
a village. Its use is now restricted to the suc:cessors in interest of 
ancient resicUait ryots who wer(‘ recorded as such in the first ri.'gular 
settlement of the Distric t. .\11 lha/ii ryots have occupancy rights under 
the llengal 'renancy Act, and they t)ay no rent for their homesteads. 
Fahi ryots have not these special privileges, but they (;an acquire 
oc(’in)anc}' rights under the Hengal 'I'enancy .Xct. Neither class of 
lyots can transfer their holdings without the landlord’s con.sent. "Idle 
prevailing system of produce rent is c;alled d/iuiihfiiig (‘dust-share’) 
from the fact that the entire i)roducc, including the straw, is shared 
ectually between the landlcml and tenant. When a fixed quantity ot 
grain is taken as rent it is c'alled sa/ijd. In both cases -the cultivator 
pays the whole cost of cultivation. 

The following table shows the c'ollections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (jwincipar heads only), in thousands of rupees 





1 

1 

4- 

Land revenue 

9,8S 

S,87 

! ^ I >6y 

12,25 

j Totnl revenue . 

• 1 J4t30 

14,61 

i 19,71 

20,48 


Outside the municipalities of Cot’I'ack, Jaj}‘UR, and Kendrapaka, 
local affairs are managed l)y the District board, to which subdivisional 
local boards arc subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 1,72,000, 
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of which Rs. 74,000 was derived from rates ) and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,44,000, including Rs. 67,000 spent on public works and 
Rs. 54,000 on education. 

Mention has been made of the chief roads and canals. In addition 
to these, the embankments of the District arc of considerable impor¬ 
tance. From time immemorial certain tracts have been protected from 
inundation by embankments, and under British rule this protection 
has been systematized; large sums have been expended on the per¬ 
fecting of the embankments, est)ecially after the disastrous floods and 
famines of 1865-6. The law on the subject is contained in Act III 

^^55- ^904 about 480 miles of embankments were maintained 

by Clovernnumt, 265 miles in connexion with the canals, and 215 miles 
along the banks of the large rivers. A lighthouse is situated at 
False r(flnt. 

'riie District contains (1904) 10 police stations and 14 outiiosts. 
'I'he force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists of 
4 inspectors, 38 sub-inspectors, 41 head constables, and 489 constables ; 
there is, in addition, a rural police force of 360 dajfadiirs and 3,585 
chauktddrs, 'I'he District jail at Cuttack has accommodation for 
409 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at Jajimr and Kendrapara for 
12 each. 

In 1901, 7*7 per cent, of the population (15 males and 0-5 females) 
could read and write. The number of pupils under instruction 
increased from 40,674 in 1881-2 to 50,670 in 1892-3 and 55,465 in 
1900-1. In 1903- 4, 60,257 boys and 3,739 girls were at school, being 
respectively 40-2 and 2*3 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educatuuial institutions, public and private, in that 
year was 3,518, including an Arts college, 40 secondary, 3,277 primary, 
and 200 special schools. 'I'he most notable institution is the Raven- 
shaw College at Cuttack. The city also contains medical, survey, and 
training schools maintained by Government, two schools for the educa¬ 
tion of Europeans and Eurasians, known respectively as the Protestant 
European school and the St. Joseph’s Convent (Roman Catholic), and 
three high schools. Of 52 girls’ schools, only two teach up to the 
middle scholarship standard, the rest being all of the primary class. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 3 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 62,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 52,000 from District 
funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and 1-5 lakhs from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 15 dispensaries, of which 4 had 
accommodation for 96 in-patients. At these the cases of 123,000 
out-patients and 1,200 in-patients were treated, and 6,100 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 41,200, of which Rs. 16,700 
was met from Government contributions, Rs. 10,200 from Local and 
Rs. 3,700 from municipal funds, and Rs. 10,400 from subscriptions. 

VOL. XI. H 
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A lunatic asylum at Cuttack has accommodation for 43 male and 
6 female lunatics. 

'The District is exceptionally liable to small pox epidemics, and the 
death-rate from this cause in 1900-1 amounted to 3-6 per 1,000. 
Since that year, however, the deaths from small-pox have largely 
decreased and were only 289 in 1904, as compared with 7,253 in 1901 ; 
tins result being attributed to the action taken against professional 
inoculators, of whom there w'ere found to be 264 in the District. 
Vaccination is not compulsory except in municipal areas, but during 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 63,000, 
or 31-9 per 1,000 of the po])ulation. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa {1872), and Statistical Account of Teiigal^ 
vol. xviii (1877); l^tirling. Account of Orissa (Serampore, 1822, 
reprinted in Calcutta, 1904); (i. C. Toynbee, Sketch of the J/istorv 
of Orissa from 1(803 to 1828 (Calcutta, 1873); N. N. banerji. Report 
on the A^i;^ricu/ture of Cuttack ((alcutla, 1893); S. T.. Maddox, Final 
Report on the Sun^ey and Settte/nent of the Province of Orissa ((Calcutta, 
1900) ; and T. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1906).] 

Cuttack Subdivision.-— Head-quarters subdivision of ('uttark 
District, Bengal, lying between 20^^ 2' and 20° 42' N. and 85" 20' 
and 86'’ 44' E., with an area of 1,562 square miles. 'The population in 
1901 was 1,035,275, compared with 981,991 in 1891, 'Fhe west of the 
subdivision lies on the fringe of the (!hota Nagpur j)lateau, while on the 
east it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. 'I'he central trac't is a fertile 
and densely populated ])lain, intersected by the Mahanadi and its 
offshoots. The density for the whole subdivision is 663 persons per 
square mile. It ('ontains one town, ('uttack Vvi y (])opulr4tion, 51,364), 
its head-quarters; and 2,599 \ illages. 

Cuttack City {Kataka, the fort).—Head-quarters of Cuttack Dis¬ 
trict and of the Orissa Division, situated in 20'’ 29' N. and 85^ 52' E., 
on the peninsula formed by the bifun'ation of the Mahanadi where it 
throws off the Katjuri. 1'he place first sprang into importance in the 
tenth century, when protecting dikes were built and It fort was con¬ 
structed by the Hindu king Makar Ke.sari. An ancient fort, called 
Barabati Kila, of undoubted Hindu origin, is still one of the most con¬ 
spicuous monuments *in the city. Cuttack was the head-quarters of 
both the Mughal and the Marathii administrations, and for many years 
after its occupation by the Briti.sh gave its name to the whole province. 
The population, which was 42,667 in 1872 and 42,656 in 1881, 
increased to 47,186 in 1891, and to 51,364 in 1901, including 
4,810 persons in cantonments. In 1901 Hindus numbered 40,320, 
Muhammadans 8,886, and Chri.stians 2,047, while there were a few 
Brahmos and Jains. Cuttack is noted for its filigree work. The 
trunk road passes through it, and the principal roads in the District 
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converge on it ; it is also served by the Mahanadi, and is connected 
by canal with Chandbali and False Point. 

Cuttack was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 48,000, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 42,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 54,000, including 
Rs. 19,000 from a tax on persons (or property tax), Rs. 10,000 from 
a conservancy rate, and Rs, 9,000 from tolls 'I'he incidence of taxa¬ 
tion was R. 0-15-2 per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure was Rs. 52,000, the chief items being Rs. 21,000 spent on 
I'onservancy, and Rs. 8,000 on road.s. In the cantonment a wing of 
a native infantry regiment is stationed. 'The receipts and expenditure 
of the cantonment fund during the decade ending 1900-1 averaged 
Rs. 4,800 and Rs. 4,700 respectively. In 1903- 4 the income was 
Rs. 11,500, and the expenditure Rs. 7,250. (‘utlack is the head- 
(juarters of a Superintending Engineer and three ICxecutive Engineers. 
In addition to the usual imblic offices, the t hief tiublic works are the 
stone embankments by which the city is \irotected frt>m inundation, 
the Mahanadi railway bridge, and the Mahanadi irrigation anient. The 
District jail has accommodation for 409 prisoners, who are employed 
on oil-pressing, the preparation of coir fibre, carpet-making, and 
weaving, (aittack contains several important educational institutions, 
the most notable being the Ravenshaw College. 'Phis is divided into 
a general de[)artment teaching from the F.A. t() the M.A. standard, 
and a law deiiartment preparing students for the B.L. examination; 
it also possesses a higVi s('hool teaching up to the matriculation 
standard. There are also medical, survey, and training schools 
maintained by Government, the Protestant European school and 
.St. Joseph’s Convent (Roman f'atholie) for the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians, both of which receive grants-in-aid, and three other 
high schools. The Cuttack (General Hospital has beds for 60 male 
and 22 female patients. 

Cutwa. Subdivision and town in Murdwan District, Bengal. See 
Kai WA. 

Dabha.- Petty State in MahI Kantha, Bombay. 

Dabhoi. —'Pown in the Baroda pnmty Baroda State, situated in 
22° 8' N. and 73” 28' about 18 miles distant from the capital. 
Population (1901), 14,034. Dabhoi, the Sanskrit Darbhavati of the 
eleventh century, is one of the most interesting towns in the Gaikwar’s 
dominions, not only from its past history, but also for the beauty of its 
walls and gates. It was fortified early in the thirteenth century by the 
Vaghelas; and the town is really a fortress, the walls forming an 
irregular figure approximating to a square, the north, east, south, and 
west sides being 1,025, 900, 1,100, and 1,025 yards long, with a round 
tower at each angle. 'I'he height is rather less than 50 feel. These 
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walls are ornamented throughout with sculptured horizontal bands, and 
the gateways are covered with a profusion of sculptured ornament. 
Of these latter, the finest by far must have been the eastern or Diamond 
Gate, concerning whit:h James Forbes, author of the Oriental Memoirs^ 
remarked : — 

‘ In ]>roportion of architecture and elegance of sculpture the Gate of 
Diamonds far exceeds any of the Hindu ancient or modern structures 
I have met with. 'J'his l)eautiful pile extends 320 feet in length, with 
proportionate height. Rows of elephants, richly caparisoned, support 
the massy fabrics. The an'hitraves and borders round the compart¬ 
ments of figures arc very elegant ; and the groups of warriors, t)erform- 
ing martial exercises, on horseback, on foot, and on fighting ele])hants, 
ai)j)roach nearer to the classical bas-reliefs of ancient (ireecc than any 
performances I have seen in Hindustan.’ 

Unfortunately, however, most of this magnifict'nt gate has disaj)peared, 
partly through neglect and the action of time, and ])artly through the 
ravages of Musalman bigotry. 'I'licrc are also three other gates of 
more or less beauty, the most grac'eful and most perfect being the 
C'hampancr Gate to the north of the town. On the right of the 
Diamond Gate the highly finished and very beautiful Bhadra Kfilika 
Mata temple is worthy of notice, as well as the minutely carved temple 
to Mahadeo on the left. 

Dabhoi has of late years increased in importance by becoming a rail¬ 
way junction. It is the centre to which the narrow-gauge lines from 
Miyagam, Baroda, ("handod, and Bodeli converge. The present popu¬ 
lation consists of many castes and creeds, the most prominent being 
the Sathodra Niigars, Dnsa T^ad Vanias and their pmohits (family 
priests), the Khcdawfils, the Shrimali Vanias, the Audichya Tolakiya 
Brahmans, and the 'Jkiis. The last arc Musalmans, and are for the 
most part engaged in weaving, ])roducing turbans, in which there is 
a large export trade. Silver and copper anklets, besides other articles 
of copper and brass, are also made lierc. AVood-carving is carried on 
to some extent, and there is a good trade in cotton,'grain, and the 
seeds of the inahua, A municipality was constituted in 1905, with 
an income of Ks. 6,000 from customs, excise, and tolls. The town 
possesses Anglo-vernacular schools, a dispensary, Munsifs and magis¬ 
trate’s courts, local oflices, and a cotton-ginning factory. 

[J. Burgess and H. Cousens, (Edinburgh, 1888).] 

Dabhoi. —Port in the DajKdi tdluka of Ratnagiri District, Bombay, 
situated in \f 35' N. and 73® 10' E. Population (1901), 4,415. 
Dabhoi was a place of con.siderable historical im])ortance, and the 
principal port of the South Konkan in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, carrying on an extensive trade with Persia and the 
Red Sea ports. It is also noted for its beautiful mosque, which is the 
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only specimen of pure Saracenic architecture in the Southern Konkan. 
The underground temple of Chandikabai is said to have been built in 
A.D. 550-78. Dabhol was the capital of a province of the liijapur king¬ 
dom under Vusuf Adil Shah, which extended from the Savitrl river to 
Devgarh, ineduding nearly the whole of the present District of Ratna- 
giri. The name is alternatively derived from Dabhileshwar, a name 
of Siva, or from Dabhya, a god-freciuented forest. At present Dabhol 
is the port for the maritime trade. The business of Chitpiir is confined 
to the forwarding of goods. In 1903-4 the exjiorts amounted to 
15 lakhs and the imports to 17 lakhs. 'I'lie port has three lighthouses, 
of which one on Polkeshwar Point shows a light visible for 15 miles. 
Dabhol contains one school, with 192 boys and 12 girls. 

Dablana. -Village in the State of Biindi, Rajpiitana, situated in 
25*^ 35 ^ N. and 75° 40' E., on the left bank of the Mej river, about 
II miles north of ihindi town. Pojiulation {1901), 1,136. \ battle 

was fought here about 1745 between the tiara Rajputs under Maharao 
Raja Umed Singh and a large army sent by Maluirnja Isri Singh of 
Jaifiur, in which the former were defeated. 

Dabri. — ThalmrCit in the Mai.wa A(.;ency, Central India. 

Dabwali Sub-tahsil. Sub-Ar//j -/7 of the Sirsa tahsll of Hissar 
District, Jhinjab, with an area of 349 square miles. It contains 59 
villages, and the land revenue and ('csses amounted in i903“'4 to 
Rs. 96,000. 

Dacca Division {Dhaka ),— Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
extending from the Garo Hills to the sea, and lying between 21® 49' 
and 25° 26' N. and 89° 19'and 91° 16' E. On the east the Surma 
and the JMeghna, and on the west the Madhumali, with its continua¬ 
tions the Baleswar and the Haringhilta, form the general lines of 
boundary. 'I'he head-quarters of the ('ommissioner are at Dacca 
(J iTY. The Division includes four Districts, with area, population, and 


as shown fielow : 
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Area 111 
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The recorded population increased from 7,597,500 in 1872 to 
8,707,040 in 1881, to 9,845,296 in 1891, and to 10,793,988 in 1901, 
when the density was 677 persons per square mile, a very high figure. 
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No less than two thirds of the pojiulation arc Muhammadans and 
nearl)^ one-third are Hindus ; Animists number 29,000, Christians 
23,000 (of whom 21,500 are natives), and Buddhists 7,000. The 
principal caste is that of the Namasudras or Chandals, ^^hose home 
is in the sw'amps of the delta, and whose numbers, in spite of wholesale 
conversions to Islam, still exceed a million. 

The Division is watered by the three great converging river systems 
of the Brahmapuira, the Taoma, and the Me(;hna, and, with the 
exception of the Susang hills which rise on the northern boundar}’ of 
Mymensingh, forms one wide alluvial plain ; a slightly elevated tract of 
older alluvial formation, know’n as the MADHin’UR Juxgle, extends 
down the centre of Mymensingh and Dacca Districts as far south as 
Dacca city. Famine is almost unknown in the Division : the rains 
rarely fail and, thanks to the great fertility of the soil, on which 
immense crcjps of rice and jute arc grown, the peasantry are the most 
prosperous in Bengal. The Division ('ontains ] 7 towns and 26,928 
villages, the largest towns being Dacca C'rrv (90,542) and Narayanganj 
(24,472). 'J’he chief [daces of commercial importance are Dacca, 
NarHyanganj, and Jhaeakati, and a considerable amount of trade 
passes through CIoalunix). 

There are ruins at Bikrampur, at one time the head-ejuarters of the 
Sen dynasty, and at Sonar(;aon, the first ca[)ital of the Muhamma¬ 
dans in Eastern Bengal ; and ancient legends also attach to remains at 
Rampaj,, Dcrduria, Sarhar, and elsewhere. In more recent times, 
Dacca (’ity was the Muhammadan capital, and it is a town of consider¬ 
able historical interest. 

Dacca District {D/iaka),- District in liastern Bengal and Assam, 
lying between 23° 14' and 24"^ 20' N. and 89^ 45' and 90' 59' E., with 
an area of 2,782 .square miles. It is bounded on the southAvest by the 
I’adma, which sej)arates it from laridpur : and on the east by the old 
bed of the Brahmaputra (here called the Meghna), wdiich divides it from 
'ripj)era ; Mymensingh forms the northern boundary; and at the north¬ 
west angle the Brahmaputra (or Jamiina) separates It from llibna 
District. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Dacca is at once thg type and the metro[)olis of ICastern Bengal. A 
wedge of friable soil, thrust in between the converging waters of the 
Padma or modern channel of the Ganges and 
the Meghna, it is subject to all the vicissitudes of 
alluvion and diluvion, as well as to the j)eri()dic inun¬ 
dation and silt fertilization whi('h are characteristic of this fortunate part 
of the Province. A century ago the Brahmaputra flowed past the 
eastern border of the District, and its confluence with the Padma took 
[)lace at the southern apex ; but the channel has now sw ung to the west, 
and it meets the Padma at Goalundo, at the north-west corner of the 
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District, the united waters sweeping past its south-western face, before 
entering the Bay through the Mcghna estuary. Dacca is a level plain 
broken only by the Madhupur jungle, a stiff layer of red ferruginous 
clay, which rises in low ridges above the newer alluvium and extends 
across the border into Mymensingh. The formation is of considerable 
depth and offers much resistance to the erosive action of the rivers ; and 
when the Brahmaputra, towards the end of the eighteenth century, had 
raised its eastern channel and was compelled to find another outlet, it 
was the stiff clay of the Madhupur jungle which forced it to break 
westwards and join the I’adnia at (ioalundo. I'he scenery in this 
part is wild, and the deep gorges cut by the Bansi and the Lakhya 
rivers through the forest-clad u})lands are very beautiful. 

Forming the focus of three great river systems, Dacca is essentially 
a water District, and during July and August, when the rivers are 
swollen by the rainfall and melting of the Himidayan snows, the 
greater part of the surfiice is submerged. The I’adma, after receiving 
th(^ waters of the Brahmaputra (or jamuna), eventually discharges its 
^olume into the Meghna through a channel 2 miles wide, known as the 
Kirtinasa. The Dhaleswarl is a very old channel and was apparently 
a continuation of the Karatoya and Atrai, from which it was severed 
at the end of the eighteenth ('entury by the Brahmaputra. In recent 
years it has been fed by three channels from the Brahmaputra (or 
Jamuna) in the south-western corner of Mymensingh, and flows through 
Dacca District in a south-easterly direction, parallel with the Padma, 
and, after receiving the Ichamati on its right bank, falls into the 
Meghna below* Munshiganj. 'I'he river is navigable by steamers below* 
Sabhar, w*here it is joined by the Bansi. 1 'he Burin (ianga is now* an 
arm of the I )hale.'»wari, which it leaves just below’ Sabhar and rejoins, 
after flowing past Dacca city, a little above Narayanganj, the tract 
between the tw*o rivers forming a large island known as Parjoar. 'I'he 
Burhl (janga is fed by the Turag, which enters the District from 
^Mymensingh and joins it 2 miles above Dacca city. The deterioration 
of the Dhalesw'ari, added to a tendency of the mouth to silt up, is 
threatening to ruin the Burhi Ganga as a navigable river, and so 
imperil the river trade of Dacca city. The Lakhya leaves the Brahma¬ 
putra at the northern boundary of the District and flow*s southwards till 
it empties itself into the Dhaleswarl, about 4 miles from the junction of 
that river with the Meghna ; it is a favourite route in the rains for 
boats plying betw^cen the I )istricts of Dacca and Mymensingh. l"he 
upper reaches now carry very little water in the dry season, especially 
since the earthquake of 1897, and are overgrown with weeds through 
which only the smallest boats can be pushed. The real channel, 
which at present feeds the lower reaches, is known as the Banar 
river, and leaves the Brahmaputra about 12 miles west of the 
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Lakhya. "I'he Balu, another tributary of the Lakhya, which it 
joins also on the west bank about lo miles north of its junction with 
the Dhaleswari, drains the marshes which arc fed by the Tungi river, 
a branch of the Turag. All these rivers are more or less affected 
by the tide, and the Burhi Ganga rises and falls to the extent of 2\ 
feet at Dacca city. In the rains they rise in average years as much 
as 14 feet, the maximum recorded having been 17 feel in 1890. 

The greater part of the District is covered by recent alluvial deposits, 
consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and 
fine silt consolidating into clay in the flatter })arts of the river plain. 
The ferruginous clay of the Madhu])ur jungle belongs to an older 
alluvial formation. 

I'he District contains no Government forests, but the Madhupur 
jungle is covered with a dense growth of tall trees overrun with 
creepers, and with numerous large grasses at their base. The 
forest is similar in composition to those under the Himalayan range, 
containing a mixture of Lixuminosat\ Combretaccae, Auacardiaceae^ 
Urticaccat\ Meliaceae^ and Sapindaccac. ICast of the Lakhya the 
ground is lower and more subject to inundation, and here the laterite 
islands are mostly covered by scrub jungle, with numerous wild or semi¬ 
wild mango groves. In the north jack trees {Artocarpus inte^rifoUa) 
are common. 'J'he south of the District lies low and is inundated 
during the rainy season to a depth of from 8 lo 14 feet, the water 
covering everything except the river banks and the artificial mounds on 
which the houses are built, 'Fhis higher ground is, where not occupied 
by gardens, densely covered with a scrubby jungle of semi-spontaneous 
species, from which rise bamboos with a few taller tree's, such as the 
jiyal {Odina JVodier) and the conspicuous red cotton-tree {Rombifx 
mabibariiin/i). 'I'he surfac'c of the marshes either shows huge stretches 
of inundated rice, or is covered with matted floating islets of sedges and 
grasses and various water-lilies, the most striking being the makana 
(Ruryak’/e/v.x). 

Tigers and leopards are still found in the jungle, as al 5 l) are wild hog 
and deer, including sdmbar, marsh deer, and barking-deer; but they 
are disappearing before the advance of cultivation. 

Temperature is uniform and a high degree of humidity i)revails from 
April to October; the mean temperature remains at 84*^ from April to 
September, but falls in the cold season to 67L Rainfall commences 
early and is heavy, the average annual precipitation being 72 inches, of 
which 9*6 inches fidl in May, 12-7 inches in June, 13-5 inches in July, 
and 12*6 in August, rather le.ss than 9 inches in September, and 
4 inches in October. 

Heavy floods have been frequent in recent years; but the highest 
recorded took place in 1787, when the streets of Dacca city w'ere 
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submerged to a depth sufficient to admit of boats sailing along them, 
and 60,000 persons perished during the inundation and subsequent 
famine. Immense loss of property was occasioned, and the lands, 
which relapsed into jungle owing to the loss of cultivators and cattle, 
took many years to recover. A serious earthquake occurred in April, 
1762, when rivers and marshes were violently agitated, rising high 
above their usual level, and 500 persons are said to have lost their lives, 
d'he earthquake of 1897 did much damage in Dacca city, and the 
rivers and marshes in the north of the District underwent a further 
upheaval. An account will be found, in the article on Dacca City, of 
two recent tornadoes which wrought great havoc in tlie vicinity. 

Authentic history begins with Musalman clironicles, but many local 
legends and crumbling ruins bear witness to the ]K)wer of prehistoric 
rulers. The Dhaleswaii river originally formed the Histor 
southern border of the kingdom of Knmarrq)a, the 
western boundary being the Karatoya river. Mounds of tearth and 
l)ri('ks are connec'tetl with the memories of Jasha Pal at Dakuri, and of 
Haris Chandra Pfd at Saiuiak, while Sisu J’al is said to have resided 
near Mahuna ; these J^al kings may have had some connexion with 
the JJuddhist Pal dynasty, which rose to power in Bengal early in the 
ninth century. South of the Dhaleswari lies the pargana of Bikram- 
I)ur, (’ailed after the mythical Vikramaditya. Here the village of 
RaiMpal was the head-quarters of Hindu kings from the time of Vikra¬ 
maditya till the Muhammadan rule began. Ballal Sen, the most 
famous Hindu ruler of Bengal, held his court here, and at an earlier 
date it was under the rule of Adisur, who has been identified with the 
founder of the Sen dynasty. 

'i’he Muhammadans first entered Bengal in 11919, and though East 
Bengal was not subdued till later, there is a tradition that kazls were 
ajipointed, and the tomb of J^ir Adam near Ballal hari probably dates 
Irom about this period. In 1296 the great Ala-ud-din became emjieror 
of Delhi, and he divided Bengal into two jirovinces, making Bahadur 
Shah governor of the south-east, with his hcad-cpiarters at Sonarcaon, 
a town near the banks of the Meghna, 15 miles east of the modern 
Dacca. In 1330 the einjieror Muhammad bin 'J'ughlak established 
three provinces, and d'atar Bahrain Khan became governor of Sonar- 
gaon. In 1351, when Bengal was united under Shams-ud-din, Sonargaon 
became the residence of the governors. In 1608 Shaikh Islam Khan 
was appointed governor of Bengal, and he moved the capital from 
Rajmahal to Dacca, a measure dictated by military considerations. 
The eastern frontier of Bengal Avas then exposed to the ravages of 
numerous warlike invaders; the Ahoms from Assam raided the north 
of the District, while from the south the Maghs or Arakanese, in 
alliance with Portuguese pirates, harried the country and rendered all 
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tlie waterways unsafe. The Mughal viceroys protected their frontier 
by maintaining a powerful fleet, w'hich was largely officered by Portu¬ 
guese, and distributed colonies of veterans on feudal holdings through 
out the country. Mir Jumla became governor of Bengal in 1660, and 
his viceroyalty was the most flourishing era in the history of Dacca. 
To guard against the invasions of the Maghs, he built several forts at 
the confluence of the Pakhya and Dhaleswari, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen ; Hajiganj is now in possession of the Nawab of Dacca, 
and Idrakpur is the residence of the subdivisional officer of Munshi- 
ganj. Shaista Khan, nephew of the cm})ress Nur Jahan, succeeded 
Mir Jumla. He was the viceroy who added (Chittagong to the empire, 
and he it was who, under the orders of Aurangzeb, confiscated the 
English factories and put the commercial agents at Dacca in irons. 
Both these governors are remembered for their encouragement of 
architecture and public works, and Shaista Khan has given his name 
to a well-known style of architecture in the ('ity. 

The political downfall of Daexa dates from 1704, when Murshid 
Kuli Khan transferred the scat of (jovernnicnl to Murshidabnd. 
Dacca was subse(}ucntly goveriK^d by a naih or de]nity of the viceroy, 
with a jurisdiction considerably more extensive than the present Dacca 
Division. On the establishment of the British power in 1757, the 
office of uaih became an empty title, but it was continued in the family 
of the last representative until 1845. 

At the lime of the Permanent Settlement, the Dacca (Jollectorate 
iiK'luded also the now separate Districts of liackergungc and Kandpur. 
Mnnikganj subdivision was transferred from Faridpur in 1858 and the 
ISIiilfatganj thdua to Backergunge in 1867. 

'The j)opulation of the present area increased from 1,827,931 in 1872 
to 2,090,877 in 1881, to 2,395,430 in 1891, and to 2,649,522 in 1901. 

Population exception of the west of the Manikganj sub¬ 

division, which is extremely malarious, the District 
is healthy and the j)eo{)le are very prosi)erous : but the population is 
now so dense in most parts that it is scarcely likely thafit wall continue 
to grow^ as rapidly as it has done hitherto. 

The principal diseases are malarial fever, skin diseases, worms, 
dyspepsia, dysentery," diarrhoea, diseases of the spleen, respiratory 
affections, and, in some parts, elephantiasis. 'Pwo-thirds of the deaths 
reported are attributed to fever and about one-eighth to bowel com¬ 
plaints and ch(fiera, of w hich there have been several local epidemics 
in recent years. 

d'he chief statistics of the Census of 1901 arc show n in the tabic on 
the next i)agc. 

The two towns arc Dacca (arv and NARAYANCiANj. The density 
of population is far greater than elsewhere in Bengal; and the figure 
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would be still higher but for the Madhupur jungle, where the popula¬ 
tion, though growing rapidly, is still comparatively sparse. 'Fhe Srinagar 
thdna of the Munshiganj subdivision supports 1,787 persons to the 
square mile. A considerable temporary emigration takes place among 
the poorer classes to assist in agricultural operations in Backergunge, 
but this is partly counterbalanced by a similar immigration from the 
United Provinces and Bihar (especially Monghyr). The immigrants 
are attracted by the jute industry in the rainy season, while in the cold 
season they sc'atter over the District and find employment as earth- 
\\orkers, fishermen, boatmen, street coolies, and /^z/zlv-bearers. A very 
large number of males of the educated castes find emjiloN'ment else¬ 
where in clerical service or in business, and there is consequently a 
preponderance of females among the Kayasths and Sahas enumerated 
in the District. Bengali is the vernacular, but Hindustani is .spoken 
})y u])-country immigrants, and by a large number of res])ectable 
IMuhammadan families. 'J'he Muhammadans number 1,650,000, or 
more than three-fifths of the [lopulation, and Hindus 988,000, or 37 
per cent. 
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District total 

j,782 

2 7,263 2,649,522 

952 

+ 10-6 i 73 , 345 | 


'J'he majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (1,556,000), the bulk 
of whom are doubtless the descendants of converts from Hinduism. 
Namasudras (236,000), who supjdy nearly a quarter of the total ffindu 
population {988,000), arc probably the remains of an aboriginal race, 
and it is to this caste that the ordinary 13 acca Musalnian appears to 
be by origin akin. Another aboriginal tribe is that of the Kochs of 
the Madhupur jungle, who have worked their way down from their 
old home on the banks of the Sankosh river. Of the common func¬ 
tional castes of Bengal, the mo.st imjiortant, though not numerically 
the strongest, is the weaving caste of Tantis; they are divided into 
two rival classes, whose annual proces.sions on the occasion of the 
Janmastami festival still constitute a gorgeous and unique spectacle, 
recalling mediaeval customs. The three great literary castes, the 
Brahmans (66,000), Kayasths (86,000), and Baidyas (11,000), are well 
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represented. The last named, though the least numerous, are the 
most highly educated; two-thirds of their males and one quarter of 
their females are literate, and one-third of their males know English. 
The Sahas, the chief trading caste, are also numerous (71,000), and 
their advance in education, wealth, and social position has been marked 
in recent years. Europeans nun)l)er 205, the majority of them being 
employed in the jute trade in Dacca city and Narayanganj. Of the 
total population 65-3 per cent, are supported by agriculture, i8«6 per 
cent, by industries, i-8 per cent, by commerce, and 2-6 per cent, by 
the professions. 

Dacca contains an exceptionally large number of Christians"(12,000). 
Most of these are Roman Catholics, and they are nearly all native 
converts, though some are descendants of the renegade Portuguese who 
entered the service of the Arakanese and were transferred, about 1664, 
by the Nawfib Shaista Khan from Chittagong to Dacca. There they 
settled in the town of I'iringhi Baziir, 12 miles from Dacca, and some 
of their descendants are also to be found in the Nawabganj thdna. 
'Phey have interbred largely with natives, and are locally known as 
Firinghls (jr Franks. 

Portuguese missions of the Roman (.'atholic Church have been 
settled in the District for three centuries. The ('hurch of 'J'ezgaon, 
near Dacca, is said to have been founded by St. Augustine missionaries 
prior to 1599 ; but it has been thought, from its resemblance to early 
places of worship in tlu' South of India, that it was built at a still earlier 
date and was only repaired or rebuilt by the Portuguese missionaries. 
The burial ground attached to the church contains a tombstone dated 
1714. There is now a resident priest, with a congregation of 215 
native Christians. The church at Nagari, in Phawal, which was built 
in 1664, belongs to another early mission, and has a community of 
r,5oo native Christians with a resident priest. Another mission at 
Hasnrd)ad in the Nawabganj thdna was founded in 1777, and has two 
resident priests and a congregation of 2,518; 757 native C^'hristians in 
an adjacent village also belong to it. These missions^ together with 
one in Dacca city with two priests and a tlock of 120, are all under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mylaporc. In the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Roman iVcqxiganda began a work of revival. The 
Portuguese missionaries, whose head-quarters were at Goa, opposed 
this, and a schism took j)lace; and as a result there is another Roman 
Catholic Church in 1 )acca under the Bishop of Dacca. Included in 
his see are several missions with an aggregate number of 7,000 con¬ 
verts. 'Phe English Baptist Missionary Society commenced work in 
1816 and has made some 200 converts, and the Oxford Mission has 
recently opened a branch at Dacca. 

Idle climate, the soil, and the river systems are all favourable to 
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agriculture, and the copious rainfall precludes the necessity for artificial 
irrigation, except to a small extent in the undulating . 

uplands of the Madhupur jungle. The greater part 
of the District is flooded annually, and the long-stemmed rice, which is 
the principal cro]), is thus practically independent of the rainfall after the 
first few weeks of its growth ; moreover, the flood-water enriches 
the soil with a thick deposit of sill. I'’rom an agricultural point of 
view the District may be divided into four tracts : Bhilwal correspond¬ 
ing to the Madhui)ur jungle, the tract between the Lakhya and the 
Meghna rivers, the remainder of the interior, and the mud flats along 
the great rivers. In the first, autumn rice, jute, and wint(?r crops grow 
on the high lands, transplanted rice on the lower elevations, and s[)ring 
rice on the edges of rivers and marshes. 'Fhe second is the great jute 
tract. In the third, w'inter rice and rahi crop.s, including oilseeds, arc 
grown ; and in the fourth, autumn rice, jute, oilseeds, and pulses, and 
in the moist land, spring rice. 

'Fhe chief agricultural statistics for 1903--4 arc shown below, areas 
being in .sejuare miles : — 

Subdivision. Total. | Cullivatvd 

Dacca . . . 1,266 80S 

Naravanganj . j 641 422 

Miinshiganj . . | 3S6 273 

Manikganj . . ! 489 376 

Tot.nl ' 2,782 j 1.879 j 127 j 

Of the (’ultivated area 19 per cent, produces more than one crop 
during the year. Kit'e is grown on 1,390 square miles and is the staple 
food-crop; the most common variety is harvested in the winter, but 
early ricre and spring rice are also largely cultivated. 'I'he winter rice is 
sown .broadcast in Miinshiganj and Manikganj, but elsewhere the seed¬ 
lings are transplanted ; the .soil is prepared by rciicalcd ploughings from 
December to February, and seed is .sown after the first fall of rain. 
This rice grows very rapidly, and in swamps during the rainy season 
frequently shoots up 12 inches in twenty-four hours as the inundation 
rises. A high and sudden rise of water, however, is apt to overtop the 
])lant, and if it does so for long, the crop is lost. The early variety, 
which like the winter rice is sowm in March, April, and May, is scattered 
broadcast on the higher lands and is of rapid growth, being reaped in 
June, July, and August. Early and winter rice are frequently sown 
together, and mustard is .sometimes sown on winter rice lands before 
that crop is reaped, l^’or the spring rice, the seed, which has first been 
allowed to germinate, is sown in the cold season in deep marshy ground 
and newly formed mud flats, ar^d afterwards transplanted ; it is reaped in 
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April and May. A fourth variety is a kind of rice known as uri or 
jdf'ddhM^ which grows spontaneously in marshes and is gathered by 
the poorer people. Dacca is one of the most important jute-growing 
Districts in Bengal and j)roduces several varieties {ka?~{mganji\ hakrdbddi^ 
and bhdtidl) well-known in the market; the area under cultivation has 
increased fourfold during the last thirty years, and jute is now, after 
rice, the most important crop, ('overing 267 sejuare miles. It is generally 
sown in April or May, after the cold-season crops have been reaped and 
the fields have been repeatedly ploughed. The crop is an exhausting 
one, and the low lands which are annually flooded and fertili/x^d by silt 
deposits from the rivers are therefore best suited for it. Pulses occupy 
157 and mustard 146 square miles, and of other oilseeds, iil {Sesamum 
hidicitni) is cultivated extensively along the banks of the Lakhya. A 
considerable amount of bett‘l-lcaf {J^iper Beile) is grown, and yields a 
good return to the cultivators. Several varieties of jilantains {Alnsa 
sapienium) are grown in homestead lands throughout the District, those 
jiroduccd in Munshiganj being celebrated for their delicate flavour; and 
tobacco in small ejuantities is cultivated in most homesteads. Sugar¬ 
cane is a favourite crop on the higher lands, and in recent years its 
cultivation has been greatly stimulated by the introduction of the Bihiya 
cane-crushing mill. 

Cultivation is being gradually extended in the Madhupur jungle since 
the opening of the railway and the construction of feeder-roads; else¬ 
where little land remains waste, and even old village pastures are being 
gradually absorbed. Owing to the immunity of the Distric't from famine 
and the general wealth and prosperity of the people, there is little need 
for Government loans. 

"I'he I )istri('t cattli' are with few e\cei)tions poor, and the best animals 
come from .Sonpur and other up-country fairs. In the absence of pasture 
lands, cattle are generally turned out to graze in the fields after the 
crops have been cait. During the rains, when the crops are growing, 
there is often considerable difficulty in finding food for them ; they are 
fed with straw when it is available, and large herds are driven into the 
Madhupur jungle, where grazing-grounds still exist. 

The wx'aving of muslins, and also cotton-spinning and bleaching, 
have been the chief industrial occupations of Dacca from an early 
period of its hisU)ry, while embroidery became an 
Trade and important industrv after the Muhammadan conquest. 

The manufacture of the celebrated finer muslins for 
the Mughal courts exerci.sed the ingenuity of the most .skilful workmen, 
and plain muslins and various kinds of embroidered or mixed silk and 
cotton fabrics were largely exported to many countries in ICurope and 
Western Asia. Dacca muslins were introduced into England about 
1670, and the trade flourished till the end of the eighteenth century, as 
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much as 30 or 40 lakhs being expended annually in the purchase of 
cloths for export to Europe. The industry (!Ould not, however, compete 
with English piece-goods made by machinery; and in 1807 the exports 
had fallen in value t() 8^ lakhs, and by 1813 to 3J lakhs, while since 
1817, when the Commercial Residency was closed, the export to Europe 
may be said to have ceased. 

I’he fine old pieces known as dhrdwan (‘ running water ’) or shahnam 
(‘dew’) fetched very high prices, and a few, made years ago, are still 
obtainable at a price of from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 for a piece of 10 square 
yards. The demand for these costly luxuries disappeared with the fall 
of the native courts of Hindustan ; but weaving is still an important 
industry, and the weavers of the city are among the best of their craft. 
English twist, w^hich was first imported in 1821, soon ousted the native 
thread, and very fine muslin is now woven from it. Kasidd and jhdppdti 
cloths are made in abundance, and are ex])orted in large quantities to 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, where they are worn by 
Musalmans as turbans or made into coats, waistcoats, and cho^as. In 
and near Dacca city embroidery is worked on a large scale and com¬ 
mands high prices, a piece of embroidered figured muslin 5 yards long 
and 45 inches wide selling for as much as Rs. 500. ’Phe Dacca process 
of cotton-bleaching is a speciality in itself. 'Phe workers in gold, silver, 
and precious stones are more numerous than elsewhere in Bengal; they 
make very fine gold setting for precious stones and are fiiinous for thin 
silver filigree, for which Dacca holds a reputation second only to that of 
Cuttack. Dacca shell-bangles are known throughout India, and more 
modern articles, such as sleeve-links, rings, and napkin-rings, are now 
being made. Boat-building is an ancient industry. J^acca is now the 
only District where budgerows and kos boats can be hired, and the 
latter find their way all cner North and East Bengal. ^Vith the excep¬ 
tion of the railway workshops, jute provides the only factory industry in 
the District, from the large hydraulic presses in Narayanganj down to 
the small hand-press in the country markets. The trade has sprung up 
during the last forty years; in 1903 there were 33 factories with 73 
presses (mostly hydraulic), employing 6,000 hands, at which the jute is 
pressed into bales for export to Euroj)e. 

Both the export and import trade of the Distrii't pass through 
Narayan(;anj. The chief imports are cotton piece-goods, salt, kerosene 
oil, wines, shoes, and umbrellas from Calcutta, lime and coal from Assam, 
and timber from Assam and Chittagong. In addition to these commo¬ 
dities, rice is imported in large quantities, especially from Backergunge, 
and also spices, molasses, and betel-nuts. The jute exports amounted 
in 1901, a bumper year, to 375,000 tons ; and it is estimated that two- 
iifths of this quantity were grown in Mymensingh, one-third in Tippera, 
one-fifth in Dacca, and the remainder in Sylhet, Earidpur, and elsewhere. 
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The other exports are comparatively unimportant; hides are sent to 
Calcutta, and pulses, betel-leaves, oilseeds, and pottery to Calcutta, 
Cliittagong, Backergunge, and other neighbouring Districts. Trade is 
not confined to any particular community or caste; Europeans, 
Armenians, Muhammedans, and Hindus (especially Sahas and Telis) 
are all engaged in it. 

In addition to Narayanganj and Dacca, there are many large marts 
on the waterways throiigliout the District, of which Jagir Hat on the 
Dhaleswari (where nearly all the tobacco consumed in the District is 
brought in from Rangpur), Baidya Bazar, Narsingdi, Munshir Hat on 
the Meghna, and I^ohajang on the radma are among the most impor¬ 
tant. The Kartik Banini ///d? is a commercial gathering, held near 
Munshiganj in December and January. Religious festivals are also 
held at Nangalband nc'ar Sonargaon, at Dhamrai, and at T^ohajang. 

A metre-gauge railway runs to Mymensingh from Narayanganj, which 
is connected with (Calcutta by rail and steamer via Coalundo; and the 
construction of 66 miles of feeder-roads has done much to open up 
the Madhupur jungle. 'J'he most important of these are an embanked 
road from Tungl to Kaliganj, on the I.akhya, with a continuation to the 
Meghna at Narsingdi, and roads connecting Sripur and Rajendrapur 
with the Banar river at Gosinga and Kapilsia respectively, from Raj¬ 
endrapur to Mirzapur, and from Jaydebpur to Kadda. A road connects 
Dacca city with Baidya Bazar, and has a branch to Narayanganj; the 
portion between Da(x:a and Narayanganj is metalled, d'he Baidya Bazar 
load was intended to link Dai'ca with Comilla, but has not been much 
used as a trade route. The Dacca-Mymensingh road, unmetalled but 
bridged throughout, except at the Banar and 'rungi rivers, is connec'ted 
with the railway by feeder-roads ; and an unmetalled road from Dacca to 
Sealo (on the east bank of the Padma op[)o.site to Goalundo) connei'ts 
the head-fiuarters of the Manikganj subdivision with Dacca and 
Goalundo. Excluding 379 miles of village roads, which arc in general 
mere bridle-paths, and municipal roads, the District contains 321 miles 
of road maintained by the District board. Owing tCT the excellent 
water communication, roads arc but little ncieded ; indeed, outside the 
towns carts are raridy used, and in the dry season goods are packed on 
bullocks and ponies. 

Water communication is maintained by a network of channels between 
the big rivers. 'I'he Padma is connected with the Dhaleswari by the 
Hilsamari, Ichamali, Taltola, and Srinagar Ma/Sf though the two last 
named are navigable by large boats only in the rains ; the Meghna is 
similarly connected with the old Brahmaputra by the Arial Khan and 
Mcndikhali. Numerous other boat routes tap marts in the interior, 
and, indeed, in the rainy season there are few parts of the District 
inaccessible to water traffic. The Jamuna, the Padma, and the Meghna 
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are navigable by large river steamers at all seasons of the year; and 
there are daily services between Narayanganj and Cachar, Sylhet, 
Goalundo, Ghandpur, Barisal, and Khulna, and also weekly cargo ser¬ 
vices between Dacca and Narayanganj and (Calcutta via the Sundarbans. 
The bulk of the trade with Calcutta travels by this route, which is 
cheaper than the alternative route by steamer and rail via Goalundo. 
'J'here is also a service of steamers on the* Dhaleswari. All these 
steamers, as well as those plying between (h)alundo and Assam and 
(diandjnir, stop at several stations on the Dacca shore for cargo and 
passengers. 

Tor administrative purposes the District is divided into four sub¬ 
divisions, with head-quarters at Dacca City, Nara\AN(;AN j, Dasara 
(Manikganj), and Munsiiican.i. 'I'he District staff 
subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector at head Administration, 
(juarters consists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, and 
eleven Deputy-Magistrate-('ollectors ; the Narayanganj subdivision is 
in charge of a member of the Indian Civil Service, and the other two 
arc under Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. 

At Dacca city the Distrid Judge has three wSub Judges and four 
Munsifs subordinate to him for the disposal of civil work ; one of the 
former is a Small ( auseC'ourt Judge and sits also at Munshiganj : four 
Munsifs sit at Narayanganj, four Munsifs and a registrar of the Small 
( ausc ('ourt at Munshiganj, and three Munsifs at Manikganj. The 
criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judge, the Additional 
Sessions Judge (who acts also for the District of Mymensingh, where 
he is chiefly employed), the District Magistrate, and the Joint, 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates mentioned above. Land disputes 
are the most common cause of the cases which come before the courts, 
but, though these fre(|uently lead to j)etty affray.s, they do not often 
result in serious crime. 

Little is known of the early land revenue history of the District. 
Ac cording to tradition, Sikandar Shah (1358-89) made a survey of 
at least a part of it with a large standard of measurement still known 
as the Sikandari i^aj (or yard measure) ; but the first settlement of 
which any record remains is that made by Raja d'odar Mai, Akbar’s 
great financ e minister, in 1558. The province of Dacc'a, corre.sponding 
roughly with the modern Dacx*a Division, was divided into two sarkars 
named Sonargaon and Bajiiha. About a third of the area was allotted 
free of revenue in return for .services rendered on the civil and military 
establishments, muvdra lands as.signed for the upkeep of the fleet 
being the most common of this class. During the twenty years 
which followed the acquisition of the administration by the East India 
Company in 1765, the a.sse.ssment of the Dacca province was reduced 
from 38 lakhs to 28 lakhs. In 1768 the naivdra lands were resumed 
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by Mr. Sykes, and other tenures, such as bdghmdra^ were abolished 
in 1771. The number of estates has largely increased by partition; 
of 10,517 estates now on the revenue roll only four pay more than 
Rs. 10,000 as revenue. The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 
was 5*21 lakhs, of which 4*25 lakhs was due from 9,843 permanently 
settled estates, Rs. 60,000 from 460 temporarily settled estates, and 
the remainder from 214 estates held direct by Government. The 
land revenue of this fertile District is extraordinarily low ; it represents 
only 13-9 per cent, of the rental, and its incidence ])cr acre of the 
cultivated area is only R. o -6-11. 'I’hc landlords’ receipts, on the 
other hand, are not limited to the amount shown in their rent rolls, 
as it is their universal j)ractice to demand a high premium, which 
is really a cai)italized portion of the rent, on the inc(‘ption of a tenancy. 
On this account, rents appear low, as com])ared with those paid in 
"Rihar and elsewhere. The; rates per acre for arable and homestead 
lands are: in the headquarters subdivision Rs. 3, and from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20, respectively; in Narayanganj Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 5, and Rs. 4 
to Rs. 20 ; in Manikganj Rs. 18 to Rs. 4, and Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 ; and 
in Munshiganj Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 15. 'I'he bar^^d .system, whereby 
a tenant has his land (ultivated by another in return for a share of 
the produce, is very common; but whereas the bargdddr elsewhere 
acquires no tenant-right, in Dacca he holds under a tenant lea.se and 
has been held not to be liable to ej(‘ctmcnl save for default of rent, 
'riie average area of a cultivator’s holding in high lands is 3 ac re.s, and 
in low and fertile lands one a(Te ; but on tlu* alluvial islands in the 
large* rivers a single tenant may hold as much as 30acres. A holding 
generally (’omprises both arable and home.st(*ad land, tlu* latter iia luding 
the |)lots round the house where tobacco and vegi'tables are grown, 
as well as garden or <»rchard land. 

'The h)llowing table shows the <'olle( tions of land rceveniie and total 
revenue (priiu ipal heads only), in thousands of rupees : 
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Liind revenue . 

4,So 




'I'otal revenue . 

I .^,>9 

16,49 

1 9,40 

20,S4 


Outside the municipalities of Dacca and Nakayancanj, local affairs 
are managed by the District board and four subdivisional local boards 
under its control. Owing to the low rent-rates, its income for so 
wealthy a District is very small, amounting in 1903-4 to Rs. 2,10,000, 
of which only Rs. 83,000 was derived from road t*ess. d’he expenditure 
was Rs. 1,77,000, including R.s. 92,000 .spent on jiublic works and 
Rs. 58,000 on education. 

The District contains 13 police stations or thdnas and 5 outposts. 
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The regular force under the District Superintendent consisted in 
1903 of 5 inspectors, 52 sub-inspectors, 30 head constables, and 613 
constables, including 14 water constables. The village police con¬ 
sisted of 356 daffaddrs and 4,244 chauklddrs. A company of military 
police, TOO strong, is stationed in Dacca city. The Central jail there 
has accommodation for 1,183 prisoners, and sub-jails at the three other 
subdivisional head-(|uarters for 75. 

According to the C'ensus of 1901, 6-5 per cent, of the population 
(i2*i males and i female) ('ould read and write. The progress in 
recent years has been remarkable, the percentage of literate males 
having increased by 37 per cent, since 1891, and by nearly 90 per cent, 
since i88j. The percentage of literate females has nearly doubled 
in the last decade, and is five times what it was in 18S1. The ('ensus 
figures, however, fail to give a fair idea of the standard of education 
of the District, owing to the large emigration of educated persons from 
the Bikrampur par^aua. 'J'he total number of pui)ils under instruction 
increased from about 30,000 in 1881-2 to 78,834 in 1892-3; it fell 
to 76,415 in 1900-1, but ruse again in 1903-4, when 80,062 boys and 
8,295 8’^ school, being resticctively 40*6 and 4-1 per cent, 

of the children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 3,310, including 
2 Arts ('olleges, 171 secondary schools, and 1,632 primary schools. 
An exceptionally large projiortion of the pupils have passed beyond 
tlie primary stage. The total expenditure on education was 5*49 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 1,02,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 57,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from munii ipal funds, and 3*12 lakhs from 
fees. The principal institutions are situated in Dacca Cn v, including 
the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the medical school, the 
Madrasa, the survey school, and the Eden girls’ school; there is also 
a high school at each of the subdivisional head-ejuarters. The progress 
made by the better classes is indicated by the fact that there are no 
less than 25 printing presses in the District; at 6 of these newspapers 
are published, 3 of them in English. 

In 1903 the District contained i6 hospitals and dispensaries, of 
which 7 had accommodation for 233 in-patients. The cases of 113,000 
out-patients and 3,922 in patients were treated during the year, and 
8,880 ojierations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 73,000, 
of which Rs. 1,800 was met by Government contributions, Rs. 5,000 
from Local and Rs. 15,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 
from subscriptions; Rs. 5,000 was spent during the year on buildings 
and repairs. The chief institution is the Mitford Hospital in Dacca 
City, where there is also a Lunatic Asylum. 

Although vaccination is compulsory only within the Dacca and 
Narayanganj municipalities, it has made good progress throughout the 
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District, and 05,000 persons, or 37*3 ])er 1,000 of the population, were 
successfully vaiM'inatcd in 1903 4. 

[Sir \\. W. Hunter, Statistical Account oj Bengal^ vol. v (1875); 
Dr. D. (i. 'I'aylor, Topography and Statistics of Dacca (1840); Hem 
Chandra Kar,////c Cultivation in Dacca (CaU'Utta, 1879); A. ('. Sen, 
Report on the System of Agriculture in the Dacca District (( 'aleutta, 
i88y).| 

Dacca Subdivision. Head-cjuarters subdivision of Dacca District, 
ICastcrn Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° 30' and 24° 20' N. and 
90° and 90^ 43' IC, with an area of 1,266 square miles. The south 
of the subdivision consists of a level alluvial plain, but to the north 
the country is broken and rugged, containing large tracts of waste 
land covered with jungle. 'I'he po])ulation in 1901 was 881,517, com¬ 
pared with 71^0,036 in 1891. It contains one town, Dacca Ci rv, the 
head quarters([)opulation, 90,542); and 2,647 villages. The subdivision 
comprises a large portion of the sparsely inhabited Maohcpck JuNoi.h, 
and is much less thickly populat(‘d than th(‘ rest of the 1 )istrict, the 
density, even when the city is im luded, being only 696 persons per 
S(|uare mik*. 

Dacca City. —Head-(juarters of the District and Division of the 
same name. Eastern Bengal and Assam, and also capital of the 
Province, situated in 23° 43' N. and 90° 24' JC., on the north bank 
of the Burhi Clanga river (at one time a main channel of the I’adma), 
8 miles above its junction with the Dhaleswari ; 25.^ miles distant from 
('alcutta by rail and river via Narayanganj and (loalundo. Its name 
is commonly supposed to be derived from the dhak-\x\ift {Butea 
frondosa), though some assign it to the goddess Dhakeswan, who 
has a shrine here. 'Thc' ('ity is the largest in Eastern Bengal, and 
had in 190J a pof)ulation of 90,542, of whom 53-5 per ( ent. were Hindus 
and 45*7 ])er cent. Mu.salmans : among the remainder were 484 ('hri.s- 
tians and 194 Brahmos. Dacca was a flourishing ( ity long before the 
days of British rule, and was subsequently the emporium of the well- 
known muslins which were in great demand in ICurope and esj)ecially 
in Erance. In 1801 tlu! city was estimated to have a poj)ulation of 
200,000, but its prosperity was seriously affected by the Erench W ars, 
and in 1830 the j)opulation had fallen to 67,000. In the last half- 
century there has been a revival of the weaving industry, especially 
of the manufacture of jhappdns and kasidas, which are largely exported 
to 'I'urkcyand other Muhammadan countries ; and this with the growth 
of the jute and hide trades has caused a return of prosperity. Inhere 
has been a steady increa.se of the i)oi)ulation in recent years, the net 
gain between 1872 and 1901 amounting to 30 per cent. 

The city is intersected by a branch of the Dolai creek, and extends 
along the bank of the Burhi Oanga for a distance of 6 miles, and north- 
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wards for a mile and a quarter. The two principal streets cross each 
other at right angles, one running parallel to the river for upwards 
of 4 miles from the Lalbagh palace to the Dolai creek, the other, 
a fine broad street bordered by regularly built houses, leading north 
from the river to the old military cantonments. The chatik or market¬ 
place, a large square, lies nearly in the middle of the city, but most 
of the buildings are poor and are intc^rsected by a network of narrow, 
crooked lanes. I’he houses of the Kuropean residents extend along 
the river front for half a mile in the east of the city. 

The Muhammadan capital of Eastern Bengal was originally at 
SoNAkOAON ; but about 1608 the governor, Islam Ehan, transferred 
the capital of the whole i)rovince from Rajuialuil to Dacca, which was 
a convenient base for his operations against the Ahoms of Assam, and 
also against the Bortugiiese pirates who, in alliance with the Maghs or 
Arakanese, were the!i ravaging the waterways of the delta. 'I'he c*ity 
(juiekly rose to great prosptTity, and the ICnglish, hVenc h, Diiieh, and 
Portuguese all had factories there. In 1704, however, the Nawab 
Murshid Kuh Khan moved his residence to Murshidabad : and though 
Dac(’a long retained a titular Nawiib, its glory departed with the 
removal of the court. It now preserves few traces of its former magni- 
fietMice as the provincial capital. The old fort, erected in the reign of 
Jahangir, has entirely disappeared, and the only public buildings of this 
period still remaining are the two Katras, built by Sultan Muhammad 
Shuja in 1645, the palace of the Lalbagh which w’as never completed, 
and several old mosques : the term katrd is applied to the market town 
belonging to a fort, and the buildings first mentioned apparently 
derived the name from the rows of shops attached to them. These 
buildings are now mere ruins, and their de('orations have been wan¬ 
tonly destroyed ; the old ELirot)ean factories have also bt‘en swe[)t 
away. 

The chief event of importance in the recent history of Dacca is 
connected with the Mutiny of 1857. Two com])anies of sepoys were 
then stationed in the fort. On the first alarm of the outbreak at 
Meerut 100 men of the Indian Navy were dispatched from Calcutta 
for the protection of the city. With these sailors and about 60 civilian 
volunteers, it was resolved to disarm the sepoys, who had become 
mutinous. They offered a stout resistance, and were only dispersed 
after a sharp struggle, in which 41 rebels were killed on the field, and 
a number of others were drowned in the river or shot down in their 
flight. On the formation of the new Province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam in 1905, Dacca was .selected as the head-(]uarters of the 
Local Clovernment. 

d’wo noteworthy tornadoes have occurred in recent years in the 
vicinity. In the first, in April, 1888, no less than 3,527 houses were 
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completely demolished ; the Nawiib’s palace and 148 brick houses 
were partially wrecked ; 121 boats were destroyed, including the police 
steam launch, which was carried aw'ay from its moorings and sunk; 
and 130 persons were killed and 1,500 injured. The tornado passed 
on to the Munshiganj subdivision, where it destroyed five or six vil¬ 
lages and caused al)out 70 deaths. 'Phe second tornado, in A])ril, 
1902, was first felt on the south side. Crossing thti river, it described 
a s(‘r\)entine course in an easterly direction for ib miles, leaving behind 
it a clear cut avenue, varying from 100 yards to half a mile in breadth, 
of com\)lete devastation of trees and houses ; 88 persons were killed 
and 338 injured. 

Dacca was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income during 
the decade ending 1901 2 averaged Rs. 1,75,000, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 1,53,000. In J903-4 the income was Rs. 2,15,000, including 
Rs. 92,000 from a tax on hf)uses and lands, Rs. 42,000 from a con¬ 
servancy rate, Ks. 6,000 from a tax on vehicles, Rs. 14,000 from tolls, 
and Rs:. 25,000 as revenue from miiniciiial proj)erty. The incidence of 
taxation was Rs. i 11-5 j)er head of the population. In the .same 
year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,04,000, the chief items being 
Rs. 9,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 17,000 on water-supply, Rs. .4,000 on 
drainage, Rs. 61,000 on conservancy, Rs. 18,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 25,000 on roads, and Rs. 3,000 on education. The water-works 
.scheme, which owes its inception to the liberality of the late Nawfib 
Sir Abdul Gani, is one of the most extensive and comjilete in Bengal: 
the water is pumped up from the Burhl Ganga river and filtered, after 
which it is distributed throughout the city. The original project was 
completed in 1877 at a cost of Rs. 1,95,000, the Nawab contributing 
a lakh and the balance being defrayed by a Government grant. The 
works were extended in 1891 at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000, obtained by the 
municipality as a loan from Government. 'J'he average annual cost of 
maintenance during the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 16,000, and the 
capital exjienditure up to 1901 was 3-67 lakhs ; from 70,000 to 
80,000 persons are daily supplied with filtered water. * The city also 
possesses an electric light installation, jiresented by the late Nawab 
Sir Ahsan-ullah, who gave 2 lakhs for the original construction and 
2 lakhs more for its maintenance. The two main streets are now 
lighted by incandescent lamjis, and electric light is suj)[)lied to 
several shops and private houses, which are also provided with elec¬ 
tric fans. 

Thanks to the fertility of the surrounding country and its proximity 
to several great rivers, Dacca is a progressive ])lace, and including the 
commerce of its river ports at Nakayano.xnj and Madanganj, it is 
the most important inland mart of Eastern Bengal. Jute, oilseeds, and 
hides are collected for export, piece-goods, salt, and kerosene oil arc 
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imported, and there is also a large trade in rice and other commodities. 
The oth(^r important industries, besides the jute trade, arc weaving, 
gold and silver-work, shell-carving, and boat-building ; these are 
described in the article on Dacca District. 

The city is well provided with e*ducational institutions. Dacca 
College*, originally established by Government as an J^higlish seminary 
in 1835, was raised to the status of a college in 1841, the present 
building having been completed in 1846. 'rhe college is affiliated to 
the ('alcutta University, and is, after the Presidency College, the 
largest first-grade college in Bengal, having 304 students on the rolls 
in 190.^ and a staff of a European principal and twelve professors and 
lecturers ; in that year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 52,000. 
Attached to it is a collegiate school, with 449 scholars on its rolls. 
Jagannath College, which imparts education up to the First Arts 
standard of the ('alcutta University, is a private institution founded 
in 1883 by a Hindu zamindar in memory of his father. Ir had 
359 students on the rolls in 1904, and is self-sui)porting. The medical 
school was established in 1875 subsidized by Government. The 

present building was constructed in 1889 at a cost of Rs. 64,000, raised 
by public subscription, and is provided.with lecture theatres, dissection 
rooms for male and female students, and a museum. In 1904 the 
students numbered 191, including 5 women; the C'ivil Surgeon is 
the Superintendent, and he is assisted by 4 teachers (assistant sur¬ 
geons), 4 assistant teachers (civil hospital assistants), and a taxidermist. 
'I'hc course extends to four years, and practical instruction is given in 
the wards of the Mitford Ho.spital; 24 scholarships and as many free 
studentships are awarded annually to successful students. The Ma- 
drasa, established in 187.:!, comprises two departments—Arabic and 
Anglo Persian " the former teaching Arabic up to the highest standard 
and also Persian and Urdu. In 1904 there were 371 students in the 
Arabic and 242 in the Anglo-Persian department. Three-fifths of 
the expenditure is met from the Mohsin Endowment Fund, and the 
balance from fees; there is a boarding-house with accommodation 
for 38 boarders. A survey school was established in t886, and is 
equipped with a worksho]) where carpentry and blacksmith’s work are 
taught to the stc.dents, who in 1901 numbered 104. h'inally, the Eden 
girls’ school, established in 1878, has 117 pupils on its rolls. 

Dac(‘a is the head-quarters of an Tn.spector of Works and an Execu¬ 
tive Engineer. An Engineering college is under construction. A 
Roman G'atholic church built in 1815 has a convent and orphan¬ 
age. A Protestant church (St. Thomas’s) was erected in 1819 and 
consecrated in 1827. 

The Eastern Bengal Volunteer Rifles have their head-quarters at 
Dacca, with detachments at (Jhittagong, Comilla, Fenny, Barisal, 
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Mymensingh, and Narayanganj. The corps comprises six companies, 
including one mounted, one cadet, and one reserve company, and 
had in 1903-4 an enrolled strength of 325. 

The Ontral jail is the largest in Eastern Bengal, having accommoda¬ 
tion for 1,183 prisoners. The convicts arc employed on cloth-weaving, 
tailoring, oil-manufacture, bread-making, carpet-weaving, bamboo and 
cane-work, and carpentry. 'Phe cloth is made into uniforms for the 
village watch and ])rison clothing, and the other products are sold 
locally or in Clalciitta. 

7 'he Mitford Hospital, named after its founder, a former Colleetor 
and Judge of the District, was opened in 1858, and is partly supported 
by funds bequeathtid by him. In 1903 it had accommodation for 
170 in-patients (133 males and 37 females) : the total number of cases 
treated was 31,1 jo, of whom 3,384 were in-patients, and 4,181 ojierations 
were performed, the total expenditure being Rs. 54,000, of which 
Rs. 33,000 was s])ent on buildings and repairs. 'I'here is also a 
Lady Dufferin Zanana Hospital with four beds, where 2,704 jiersons 
were treated during the year. 'Phe Lunatic Asylum was founded 
in 1815, and has accommodation for 217 males and 45 females; it 
receives patients fr(jm the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions and from 
the Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. The average number of lunatics 
annually admitted is 52, and the average daily strength is 232 ; 
nearly half the inmates are criminals. The annual cost is about 
Rs. 26,000. 

Dadhalia. —Betty State in MahI Kantha, Bombay. 

Dadri Tahsll. —Southern tahsil of the Jind nizCimat and State, 
Punjab, lying between 28“ 24' and 28° 48' N. and 75° 55' and 
76° 30' E., with an area of 591 square miles. It forms a compact 
block of territory, 30 miles long by 23 broad, south of the JInd tahsi/, 
from which it is separated by the British tahsil of Rohtak. It is 
bordered on the south and west by Dujana State, the Bawal ftizdmat of 
Nabha, the Mohindargarh m'zdmat of J^atiala, and the Loharii State, 
while on the west lies the British District of Hissar, and on the east 
that of Rohtak. It lies partly in Hariana, and partly in the Bangar, 
a tract of .sandy .soil, interspersed with shifting .sandhills, and has a hot, 
dry climate, being exposed to violent sand-storms from the Bikaner 
desert in the hot season. The population in 1901 was 92,368, com¬ 
pared with 101,141 in 1891. The iahsit contains three towns, Dadri 
(population, 7,009), the head-quarters. Kali ana (2,714), and Baund 
( 3 j 735)5 villages. The decrease in population is due to emi¬ 

gration caused by the famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-4 lakhs. 

Dadri Town. —Head-quarters of the fahsi/ oi the same name in the 
Jind State, Punjab, situated in 28° 35'’ N. and 76° 20' E., 87 miles 
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south-west of Delhi, and 6o south of Jind town, on the Rewari- 
Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwii Railway. Population (1901), 
7,009. The town, which derives its name from ddda 7 ' = ‘ frog,’ lies in 
a depression. It is said to be an ancient place, but its history is 
unknown. In 1857 it was governed by Nawab Bahadur Jang, a relative 
of the Nawab of Jhajjar, and was confiscated for his disloyalty. It was 
then conferred on the Raja f)f Jind as a reward for his services in 
the Mutiny. A tank, the Someshwara, and other buildings constructed 
by Slta Ram, treasurer of the emperor Muhammad Shah, are its only 
antiquities. The municipality has an income of Rs. 11,400, chiefly 
from octroi. Trade was ruined by the exactions of the Jhajjar Nawabs, 
and competition with Bhiwani has prevented its recoxery. 'I'he town 
is noted for its leathern goods, and there is some turnery. 

Dadu Taluka. — Tdluka o{ I.arkana District, Sind, Bombay, lying 
lietween 26" and 27^3' N. and 67°41'and 68^3' E., with an area 
of 294 square miles. 'I'he population in 1901 was 55,318, compared 
with 55,454 in 1891. 'J'lu* taluka contains 53 villages, of which Dadu 
is the liead-quarters. 'I'he density, 188 p(‘rsons per square mile, is 
much above the District average. Land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to lakhs. 'I'lie Indus runs along the eastern boundary, 
and the area is constantly changing owing to the vagaries of the river. 
'I'he lands bordering on the river are annually inundated and produce 
fine crops of wheat and gram. Much of the taluka is watered by small 
watercourses suj>plied directly by the Indus. The western portion is 
supplied by the Western Nara ('anal, either directly or by its branches, 
the Makki Wah and Kadan Wah. 'I'he Pliitto Wah (18 miles) is the 
only other canal of imjiortance. 'i'he area west of the railway has few 
irrigational facilitie.-*. 

Dafabhum. —Mountains in Lakhimjmr District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Daphaiutm. 

Dafla Hills.— A section of the Himalayan range lying north of 
Darrang and Lakhimpur Di.stricts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 
the Ranganadi on the east and the Bhareli on the west and occupied 
by the Dafla tribes. These tribes arc of Tibeto-Burman origin, and 
are of short, sturdy physique, with a Mongolian type of countenance. 
'I'hey are much less united than the Akas, their neighbours on the 
west, and are thus less formidable to (Government. In the time of 
the Ahom Rajas the Daflas were accustomed to levy blackmail upon the 
people of the plains; and this custom was the cause of much trouble 
till 1852, when they were finally induced to commute their claims for 
a money payment. In 1872 they raided a village of Daflas in Darrang 
District, whom they considered to be responsible for the introduction 
<jf an epidemic into the hills, killed two persons and carried off forty- 
four captives. A blockade was instituted, but proved ineffectual ; and 
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a military force was sent into the hills in 1874-5, which attained the 
desired object of liberating the prisoners who survived. Since that date 
the tribe has given little trouble, and though individuals have occasion¬ 
ally been carried off from the plains, their release has been effected 
without difficulty. 

Daflapur {Daphlapm^).- Petty State in the Political Agency of 
P>ij;lpur, llombay. See Pijapor Aoency. 

Dagshai. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated in 
30^^ 53' N. and 77^' 4' lu, overlooking the cart-road from Kalka to 
Simla, and 40*4 miles from the latter station. The land was given in 
1847 by the Maharaja of Patifila. Dagshai is the head-quarters of 
a British infantry regiment, and a detaerhment of British infantry from 
the Ambfila garrison is (juartcred there during the summer months. 
Population (March, 1901), 2,159. 

Dahanu Taluka.- Northernmost taluka of Thiina District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 19° 49' and 20" 22' N. and 72° 39' and 73° 9' E., 
with an area of 644 S(}iiare miles, including the petty subdivision 
{petha) of Umbargaon. The population in 190T was 129,815, compared 
with 134,395 in 1891. The density, 202 persons per square mile, is 
slightly less than the District average. There are 212 villages but no 
town, Dahanu being the head-(iuarters. Land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 1-9 lakhs. The taluka has a picturesque aspect, 
most of the interior being occupied by forest-clad hills in small 
detached ranges of varying height. 'Powards the coast are broad flats, 
hardly above sea-level, and seamed by tidal ('reeks. The climate of 
the interior is unhealthy, and though that of the coast is generally 
pleasant and equable, after the rains it becomes malarious. 

Dahanu Town.- - Seaport in the taluka of the same name in I’hana 
District, Ihimbay, situated in 19® 58' N. and 72^43' E., 78 miles from 
Bombay and 2 miles from Dahiinu Road station on the Bombay, 
JJaroda, and ('entral India Railway. Population (1901), 4,573. 

Dfihanuka is named in tlfc cave-ins('riptioiis of Nasik (a.d. ioo). 
It was held by the Portuguese', and is mentioned iiT their annals as 
celebrated for its image! of Nossa Senhora dcs Augustas, which had 
wnjught many miracles. There is a small fort on the north bank of 
the Drduinu river or cre!ek. A large (|uantity of wood passes through 
this port from the Savta hauita}\ 6 miles up the river. The town 
contains a Sub-Judge’s court, and two schools for l)oys with 358 pupils 
and one for girls with f)o. 

Dahar Lake. A picturesque shee't of water near Saudi in the 
Ilardoi District of Oudh, with fine mango groves on its banks and 
lotus leaves floating on its waters, situated in 27^* 19' N. and 70° 58' E. 
It is about two miles long and three-ejuarters eff a mile wide. Fish 
abound in it, and in the cold .season water-fowl are plentiful. The 
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depression in which this lake is situated was probably part of an old 
bed of the Ramganga, which now flows some distance to the west. 

Dahida. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Dainhat. —Town in llu* Katwa subdivision of Burdwan District, 
Bengal, situated in 23^36' N. and 88° ii' E., on the right bank of the 
Hhaguatlii, Population (1901), 5,618. ] 5 rass and bcll-mclal work 
is manufactured, and weaving is also carri('d on ; there is sonu^ trade 
in salt, jute, grain, English cloth, ('otton, and tobacco. Dainhat was 
(onstituted a municijiality in 1869. The income during the decade 
ending i90i-- 2 averaged Rs. 3,900, and the expenditure Rs. 3,500. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,400, chiefly derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,900. 

Daira Din Panah. —Village in the Sanawan tahs'il of Muzaffargarh 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 33' N. and 70° 59' E. Population 
(1901), 2,034. It contains the shrine of Din Panah, a Bukhari Saiyid, 
who died in 1603. 'Phe tomb is a fine domed building, covered with 
blue and white tiles, and attracts large crowds of worshippers. 

Dajal. —'Pown in the Jampur of Dera Ghazi Khan District, 

Punjab, situated in 29'' 34' N. and 70° 24' IC., at the mouth of the 
Chachar pass and .48 miles south of Dera Ghazi Khan town. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 6,213. town first ro.se to importance under the rule 

of the Nahars, from whom it was wrested by ( ihazi Khan, and subse¬ 
quently fell into the hands of the Khans of Kalat. A considerable 
volume of trade used to pass through Dajal from the ('hachar pass, but 
it has now much diminished. A good deal of oil is still pressed and 
cx})orted. With the adjoining village of Naushahra, the town forms a 
municipality, created in 1873. "Phe income during the ten yearsending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the cxiienditure Rs. 6,900. The 
income in 1903 -4 was Rs. 9,100, chiefly from octroi ; and the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 9,200. 

Dakhin. —Tract in the centre of Peninsular India. See Df.ccan. 

Dakhinpat. —Village in Sib.sagar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 55' N. and 94° 16' E., on the right bank of the 
Brahmaputra, in the Majuli island. It is the site of a Vaishnavite 
sattra^ or priestly college, whose Gosain, or high priest, ranks second 
only to the Auniati Gosain in the estimation of the Assamese. These 
Gosains exercise immense influence over iht! villagers, but they exercise 
it wisely and well. They are loyal su}>porters of the Government, and 
free from the bigotry that is .sometimes found in spiritual leaders of the 
people. The college is said to have been founded in the sixteenth 
century, and is supported by voluntary contributions and by grants of 
revenue-free land covering over 12,000 acres, made by the Ahom Rajas 
and confirmed by the British Government. The site of the saitra is 
extremely picturesque. It consists of a large quadrangle formed by the 
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lines of barracks occupied by the monks, and containing several tanks 
whose banks are shaded by tall trees. None of the buildings is, 
however, of masonry. 'I'he Dakhinpat Ciosain is the only person in 
Assam exempted from personal attendance in the civil courts. 

Dakhin Shahbazpur.— Large island in the Meghna estuary, form¬ 
ing a subdivision of Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
lying between 22° 6' and 23° 2' N. and 90° 35' and 2' E., with an 
area of 612 square miles. The population in 190T was 270,233, com¬ 
pared with 258,450 in 1891, the density being 442 ])crsons per square 
mile. It contains 447 villages, at one of which, Bhola, the head 
([uarters are now situated. I'he island is formed of the silt brought 
down by the Meghna, whose strong bore at spring-tides imiiingcson its 
east face, flooding all tlie watercourses and creeks. 'To the north and 
east, land is being cut away by the river, many homesteads with their 
palm groves annually disappearing, while elsewhert*, espei'ially towards 
the west, large alluvial a('cretions are (ontinually forming. The island 
is peculiarly liable to the ravages of storm-waves and cyclones, and 
was devastated by the cyclone of 1876 (.wr Backkrcu^nck District), 
which swept away almost the entire population of 1 )aui.atk.han, the 
former head-quarters. 

Dakor. — V\ ace of pilgrimage for Hindus, in the d'hasra taluka of 
Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22° 45' N. and 73° ii' E., on the 
Godhra-Ratlam branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and ('cntral India 
Railway, 9 miles north-east of Anand. Population (1901), 9,498. 'J'he 
chief object of interest at 1 )akor is the temple of Ranchodji or Krishna. 
The image of the deity was brought from Dwarka by Bodhano, a 
Rajput. 'Phere are monthly meetings, but the largest gatherings take 
place about the full moon in Oi'tolnT-Noveinber, when as many as 
100,000 pilgrims assemble. The municipality was established in 1864. 
The receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 
T 903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly from house and 
pilgrim taxes. The town contains a dispensary and five schools 
(four for boys, including an English middle .school, anti one for girls), 
attended by 364 and 74 pupils respectively. 

Dal Lake. —Lake in Kashmir State, situated close to Srinagar, 
measuring about 4 miles by 2^, and one of the most beautiful spots in 
the world. The mountain ridges, which are reflected in its waters as in 
a mirror, are grand and varied, the trees and vegetation on the shores 
of the Dal being of exquisite beauty. In the spring the fresh green tints 
of the trees and the mountain-sides are refreshing to the eye, but it is 
perhaps in October that the colours of the lake are most c harming. 
The willows change from green to silver grey and delicate russet, with 
a red tone on the stems and branche.s, casting colours on the clear 
water of the lake, which contrast most beautifully with the rich olives 
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and yellow greens of the floating masses of water-weed. The chirtars 
are warm with crimson, and the poplars stand up like golden poles to 
the sky. On the mountain-sides the trees are red and gold, and the 
scene is i)ne of unequalled loveliness. Looking towards the city from 
the lake the famous hill, the 'I'akht-i-Sulaiman, stands on the left; and 
to the right the hill of Han Larbat, with its picturesque fort full of 
recollections (if the grandeur of past times. Between these hills lies Sri¬ 
nagar, and away to the west are the snow-cap})ed mountains. The 
Dal is clear, and the people sa) that the shawls of Kashmir owed 
much of their exi ellcnre to being washed in its soft waters. Nature 
lias done miu'h for the lake, but the Mughal emperors exerted them¬ 
selves to enhanc e its natural beauties ; and though the terraced gardens 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, with the prim rows of cypress through 
wliich formal ca-scades tumble down to the edge of the Dal, may not 
jilease the European landscape-gardener, the magnificent iilane-trecs 
which the great Mughals beciueathed to posterity have added a distinc¬ 
tive charm. The park of plane-trees known as the Nasim Bagh, ‘ the 
garden of breezes,’ which was plantcxl in Akbars time, is the most 
beautiful of all. Nothing is perhajis more striking than the ruined Pari 
Mahal .standing grandly oii a spur of the /ebanwan mountain, which 
was built by Dara Shikoh for his tutor, Mulla Shah, whose tomb is at 
Miilshahi Bagh, near the entrance of the Sind valley. There are two 
small islands on tht; lake, known as the Sema Lanka or ‘golden isle’ 
and the Kupa Lanka or ‘silvea* isle.’ I'he original of the name Dal is 
uncertain. One authority states that the name signifies in the Kashmiri 
language ‘ lake,' and that there is a Tibetan word dal which means 
‘still.’ In the chronicle of Sri vara the lake is called Dala. 'I'he culti¬ 
vation on the lake peculiar and interesting. 

Dalhousie. —Hill sanitarium attached to the Pathankot iahsil of 
(iurdcispur District, Punjab, .situated in 33^ 32' N. and 75° 58' E. 
Population (1901), 1,31b. "J'he .station occupies the summits and upper 
slopes of three mountain jieaks on the main Himalayan range, east of 
the Ravi liver, lying 51 miles north-west of Pathankot, and 74 miles 
from (iurdasj)ur, at an elevation above the sea of 7,687 feet. The can- 
tcuuuents lie below at Baliin, and still low’^er down is Bani Khet, where 
a detachment and a wing of a British regiment are stationed during 
the hot season. The scenery compares favourably with that of any 
hill station in the Himalayan range. To the east the granite peak of 
Dain Kund, clothed with dark pine forests, and capped with snejw even 
during part of the summer, towers to a height of 9,000 feet; while 
beyond, again, the peaks of the Dhaola Dhar, covered with perpetual 
snow, shut in the Kangra valley and close the view in that direction. 
The hills consist of rugged granite, and the houses are perched on 
a few gentler slopes among the declivities. 
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'Fhc first project for the formation of a sanitarium at this spot origi¬ 
nated with C'olonel Napier (Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1851. In 
1853 the British Government purchased the site from the Raja of 
("hamha, and the new station was marked out in 1854. No systematic 
occupation, however, took place until i860. In that year Dalhousie 
was attached to the District of Gurdaspur, the road from the plains was 
widened, and building operations commenced on a large scale. Troops 
were stationed in the BalCin barracks in 1868, and the sanitarium 
ra[)idly acfjuired reputation. 'Fhe municipality was created in 1867. 
'I'he income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 23,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 22,000. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 23,500, chielly derived from taxes on houses and land (Rs. 8,800), 
water rate (Rs. 3,400), and munic ipal j)ropcrty, t\:c. (Rs. 4,800); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 21,400. The income and exf)enditure of can¬ 
tonment funds during the ten years ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 6,800 
and Rs. 6,200 respectively. Water-works have been constructed at a 
cost of about Rs. 60,000. 'J'he principal educational institution is the 
1 )alhousie (."onvent School for girls, and there are a church and a 
hospital. Dalhousie is the head quarters of the Gommissioncr of the 
Lahore 1 )ivision during part of the .summer months, and an Assistant 
Commissioner is posted to the place during the hot season. The 
Bunjab Banking (Company maintains a branch here in the season. 

Dalma. -'I'he higliest hill in Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 
the head-(]uarters sulidivision in 22^' 53' N. and 86° i.\' E., rising to a 
height of 3,-^107 feet above .sea-level. It has been described as the 
rival of Barasnath ; but it lacks the liold precijiices and commanding 
peaks of that hill, and is merely a long rolling ridge rising gradually 
to its highest point. Its slopes are covered with dense forest, but are 
accessible to beasts of burden. The chief aboriginal tribes living on 
the hill are the Kharias and Baharias. 

Dalmau Tahsil.- South-western /ahsil of Rae Bareli District, 
United Jhovinces, comprising the />(irga;ias of Dalmau, Sareni, and 
Khiron, and lying between 25° 57'and 26^22' N. and 80° 41' and 
81° 21' K., along the Changes, with an area of 472 square miles. Bopu- 
lation fell from 275,786 in 1891 to 270,900 in 1901. There are 
575 villages, but only one town, Dalm.xu (po[)ulation, 5,635). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,46,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 71,000. 'Fhe density of population, 574 persons per square mile, 
is below the District average. Akmg the Ganges lies a strip of fertile 
alluvial soil, the lower stretches of which are flooded in the rains. The 
upland area is a rich loam, turning to sandy soil near the west, where it 
is crossed by the Loni, an affluent of the Ganges, and to clay in the 
north, where a chain of j/n/s marks an old river-bed. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 256 square miles, of which 153 were irri- 
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gated. Wells supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area, and 
tanks or jhlls the remainder. 

Dalmau Town. — Head-(juartcrs of the tahsil of the same name, 
Rae Bareli District, United l*rovinces, situated on the Ganges in 
26° 4' N. and 81° 3' E. Population (1901), 5,635. One tradition 

asserts that the town was founded by Dal Deva, Raja of Kanauj ; 

while another relates that Dal was a Bhar, and the latter seems the 
more probable story. 'Fhe Muhammadans state that Dalmau was 
(aptured by Saiyid Salar, and several early tombs still exist. Firoz 
Shiih Tughlak founded a school here, and an idgdh dates from the 
same reign. At tlie close of the fourteenth century the pow'er of 
the Bhars was revived, and an attempt by the Bhar Raja to obtain the 
hand of a Saiyid girl led to the intervention of Ibrahim Shah of 

Jaunpur, who assaulted and took the fort. Ibrahim Shah restored the 

fort, and a garden and well are [lointed out as having been constructed 
l)y him. In the former is the tomb of Ibrahim’s grandson, Muham¬ 
mad, who fell in battle with his brother, Husain, after a brief reign. 
'The town was of some importance under the rule of Jaunpur, and 
throughout the Mughal [leriod was held by the Muhammadans, who 
enriched it with mosciues and other buildings. In the eighteenth 
('enlury Nawab Shuja ud-daula built a house here ; but the resumiition 
of revenue-free grants in the neighbourhood and a Maratha raid ruined 
the inhabitants. Dalmau stands on a stee]) cliff overlooking the 
(langt's. 'J'he fort apjiears to have been built on the ruins of two 
Buddhist siupas, and with its tottering i)avili(ais and erumbling battle¬ 
ments forms one of the most pietures(jue objec ts on the banks of the 
great river. On the east is a fine gateway erected by Ibrahim Shah 
and largely composed of fragments (jf earlier temples, d'he interior 
contains buildings dating from the time of Akbar and .Shah Jahan. 
'J'he town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
of about Rs. 900. Besides the usual offictis, it contains a munsifi 
and a dis[)en.sary. d'here is a small manufacture of glass phials for 
use by pilgrims to contain Ganges >vater ; and oilseeds, grain, and 
poppy seeds are exported to C'awnpore. A large fair takes place in 
the autumn, which is attended by 150,000 persons; and a primary 
school has 55 pupils. 

Dalml. —Site of ruins in the head-quarters subdivision of Manbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 23^’ 4' N. and 86° 2' E., on the Subarna- 
rekha. The ruins include the remains of a fort and of many brick- 
huilt temples. They arc representative examples of jiost-Muhammadan 
brick temples, but many of the bricks and of the carved stone images 
formerly found here have been carried away by the villagers. An 
inscribed figure of Aditya is in fine order, and there is also a small 
figure of a ten-armed I )evi. 
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Daltonganj. —I lead-quarters of Palamaii District, Bengal, situated 
in 24° 3' N. and 84° 4' on the North Koel river. Population 
(1901), 5,837. Tt is named after Colonel Dalton, at one time C'om- 
missioner of Chota Nagpur. The town, which lies to the immediate 
south of the Daltonganj coal-field {see Palamau Disi kict), and is 
connected by a branch line with the East Indian Railway system, 
])ossesses a brisk loc al trade. Daltonganj was constituted a municipality 
in 1888. d'he income during the dec*ade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 5,700, and the expenditure Rs. 4,(joo. In 1903 4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000, derived from various sources, such as a tax on jiersons (or 
property tax), a tax on houses and lands, the receipts fre^m markets, 
and a c onservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 9,000. 

Damalcheruvu Pass.— Pass in the ('handragiri taluk of North 
An ot District, Madras, situated in 13^^ 29' N. and 7c/ 3' E. It leads 
from the ( arnatic' to the Mysore plateau, and was consecpiently the 
sc ene of frecjuent fighting in the wars c^f the eighteenth c*entury. 'J'he 
Manitha chief Sivaji made his first descent upon tlu‘ Carnatic by this 
route. Here in 1740 was fought the battle betwe^en the Marathas and 
the Naw'ab Dost Ali, in w^hich the latter was defeatc-d and killed. \ 
peculiar earthen embankment cTosses the road which leads through the 
})ass, and continues over the hills on either side. Tt is said to extend 
to 'firupati on the one side and to Velagiri in Salem District on the 
other, and to have been built long ago by two neighbouring kings to 
mark the boundaries of their realms. 

Daman. —Portuguese settlement and town in (lujarat, within Thana 
District of the Bombay J^residenc'y, about 100 miles north of Bombay. 
Including the /arj^aua of Nagar Havili, the area is 149 scjuarc miles. 
The settlement of Daman is boundcal on the north by the; Bhagwan 
river, on the east by British territory, on the south by the kalem rivef, 
and on the west by the CUilf of Cambay. Daman town is situated in 
20"" 25' N. and 72° 53' K. The .settlement is c'omposed of two por¬ 
tions: namely, Daman proper, which is divided liy the Damanganga 
into par};ana Nacr or Daman Grande ^ and pargana "Calana Pavori or 
J)amdn Pe</ueno ; and the detached pargana of Nagar Havili, separated 
from it by a narrow strij) of Briti.sh territory, 5 to 7 miles in width, and 
intersected by the llombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 'fhe 
town of Daman was .sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt by tlie 
natives, and retaken in 1558 by the Portugue.se, who made it one of 
their permanent establishments in India. They c'onvcrted the mosejue 
into a church, and have since built eight other places of worship. 
I )anian proper lies at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, and contains 
an area of 22 square miles, and 26 villages, W'ith a population (1900) of 
17,391. This portion of the settlement was conquered from Bofata on 
February 2, 1559, by the Portuguese under Dorn Constantino de 
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IJraganza. The />arg( 7 ;ia of Nagar ITavili, siuiatod towards the east, has 
an area of 6o square miles, with a population (1900) of 24,280, and is 
likewise subdivided into two parts, called Eteli Pati and Upeli Pati. 
It was ceded to the Portuguese by the Marathfis, in indemnification for 
piratical acts committed against a ship carrying a flag of the former 
nation, in accordance with the treaty signed at Poona on January 6, 
1780. Daman suffered severely from the plague in 1897 and subse¬ 
quent years. 

The principal rivers arc: the PhagW'an, forming the northern 
boundary of the settlement ; the Kalian, running along the southern 
boundary; and tin* Sandalkhal or Damanganga (‘border (hinges'), 
a dee]) navigable stream, rising in the (ihats about 40 miles east of 
Daman ])rot)er. All these fall into the Gulf of (himbay. The Daman¬ 
ganga has a bar at its mouth, dry at the loNsest ebb tides, but with 
18 to 20 feet of water at high tides. Outside this bar is a roadstead, 
where vessels of 300 to 400 tons may ride at anchor and discharge* 
cargo. Daman has long enjoyed a high cektbrity for its docks and 
ship-building yards, due chiefly to the exc'ellent teak with which the 
(‘ountry is stocked. The climate is generally healthy throughout the 
year. 

'riiti total ])opulation of the settlement in 1900, including uVisentces 
and temporary residents, w'as 41,671. .\ccording to the Census of 
1850 th(‘ ])0])ulation of Daman ])ropcr was returned at 33,559; it is 
now reduced to 17,391. Of the total [)0])ulation, ('hristians number 
1,563. 'fhe number of houses amounts to 8,971 ; but only a xery 
few are of any size or jiretensions. I'he native (Christians ado|)t th(‘ 
European costuuK*. Some of the xx'omcn dress themselves after the 
jiresent Juuojiean fashion, while others folioxv the old style once preva¬ 
lent in Portugal and Sjiain, and xvear a jielticoat and mantle. 

The soil is moist and fertile, espec ially in the parr:^ana of Nagar 
Havili. 'I'he jirincipal crops are rice, xvheat, the inferior cereals com¬ 
mon to Gujarat, and tobac'co. Despite the ease of cultivation, only 
one twentieth part of the territory is under tillage. 

The settlement c*ontains no minerals, but ]k)ssc‘Sscs stately forests in 
the fyar^ana of Nagar Havili. About lwo-third.> of these forests consist 
of teak ; the other timlier trees include sadara^ k/tair, sissoo, lal khair 
{^Acacia Sutuira), tiwas {Dalbcri:;io oii^eincnsis)^ siwaim {Gmelitia 
arborea)^ danibora {Co 7 iocarpus latifolia)^ kedic i^Naitcka cordifolia)^ 
asiifia (BrideJia spi 7 iosa\ icmbur?ii (Diospyros tuoiiiana)^ and babiiL 
d'he forests arc not conserved, and the extent of land covered by each 
kind of timber has not been prcci.sely determined. 

before the decline of the Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce, csjiecially xvith the eastern coast 
of Africa, to xvhich the cotton fabrics made in Gujarat w^ere largely 
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exported in vcsst'ls currying the Portuguese flag. From 1817 to 1837 
there was a flourishing trade with (Miina in opium imported from 
Karachi. But since the conquest of Sind by the British, the transport 
of oj)ium has been prohibited, and thus Daman has been deprived 
of its cliief source of wealth. In old days Dam.an was noted for its 
weaving and dyeing. 'The former industry is still carried on to a limited 
extent, chiefly by the wives of Musalman kfiahisis or sailors, while the 
latter is almost extinct. 'The juece-goods, made from a mixture of 
English and country twist, are of a (jiiality and pattt;rn worn only by 
the; natives of Goa, Mozambique, and Din, to which places they arc 
exported. Mats and liaskets of palm leaves and banib()o are manu¬ 
factured on a large scaUx A noteworthy feature in connexion with the 
industrial oc('ii])atir)!is of the place* is its deep-sea fishing, 'fht* boats 
make for the coast of Kiithiawar, near Diu, where they remain for 
some months, and return laden with salted fish cured on board, d'he 
total imports in 1903 4 were valued at 1 lakhs, and the exports at 
Rs. 42,000. 

I'he territory of Daman forms, for administrativi* jairposes, a single 
district, and has a munici]>al ehambt;r or corjioration. It is ruled by 
a Governor iincstc'd with both civil and militar\' functions, subordinate 
to the Governor-Gent'ral of fioa. 'I'he judicial dejxirtment is sujierin 
tended by a judge, with an establishment comjiosed of a delegate of 
the attorney-general, and two clerks. Tn the J>arga?ia of Nagar Havili 
the greater part of the soil is the property of the (Government, from 
whom the c'ultivators hold their tenures direct. A tax is levied on 
all lands, whether alienated or the jiroperty of the state. There is, 
however, no fixed rate of assessment, as the tax is regulated by a 
general estimate of the [iroductiveness of each village. 

The total revenues of Daman in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 2 lakhs, 
of which the larger jiorlion was derived from the parga?ia of Nagar 
Havili. The chit'f sources of revenue are land-tax, forests, excise, 
and customs dutic*s. I’lic cxiicnditun* in the same year was i-J lakhs. 
'I'he public force, both military and police, consisted of 644 officers 
and men. 

'The settlement of Daman has two forts, situated on c‘ither side of 
the river Damangatiga. 'I'he former is almost square in shape, and 
built of stone. It contains, besides the ruins of the old monastic cstab 
lishments, the Governor’s palace, together with the buildings apper¬ 
taining to it, military barracks, hospital, municipal office, courthouse, 
jail, two modern churches, and numerous jirivate residenc es. On the 
land side this fort is protected by a ditch crossed by a drawbridge, 
while at its north-west angle extends the principal bastion, which com¬ 
mands the entrance to the harbour. It is oc'cupied by the Governor 
and his staff, the military establishments, officers connected with the 
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Government, and a few private individuals : all are CM^rislians. 'The 
smaller fort, which is a more recent structure, is placed by the Portu¬ 
guese under the patronage of St. Jerome. Its form is that of an 
irregular quadrilateral, enclosed by a wall somewhat higher than that 
of the other fort. The principal buildings within it are a church, 
a parochial house, and a mortuary chapel surrounded by a cemetery. 
Both the forts have brass and iron cannon on the walls, some of which 
are mounted, and others either attached to old carriages or lying on 
th(^ ground. 

Daman-i-koh (‘Skirts of the hills').— A tract of hilly country in 
the Dumka, Rajmahal, Pakaur, and Godda subdivisions of the .Santal 
Parganas District, Bengal, with an area f)f 1,351 ^ s(juare miles. When 
the East India ('ornjiany first assumed the Diwani of Bengal in 17^5^ 
the tribes who inhabited this tract were praciically inde])endenl. They 
soon forced themselves, however, on the notice of Government by 
marauding inroads into the jilains, but between 1779-84 Augustus 
C'levland, ('ollector of Bhagalpur, succeeded in winning their confi¬ 
dence and rediK'ing them to order. lie allotted sti|)ends to the tribal 
headmen, recruited a corps of Hill Rangers among the I’aharias, and 
founded sjiecial tribunals ]>resided over by tribal chiefs. Government, 
to pacify the country, took pra('ti('al [lossession of it to tlu' exclusion of 
the za)m}ida?-s who had jireviously been its nominal owners. The tract 
was therefore omitted from llu' Permanent Settlement, and finally in 
1823 Government definitely asserted its title to the hills and the fringe 
of uninhabited country lying at their feet. Mr. \Vard was appointed to 
demarcate the limits of the Government possession, and the rights of 
ja gird drs over the ('entral valley of Manjhua were finally resumed in 
1837. A Superintendent of the Daman was appointed in 1^535; and 
he encouraged the wSantals, who had begun to enter the (‘ountry about 
1820, to clear the jungle and bring the valleys under cultivation, 'bhe 
Paharias clung to the tops and slopes of the hills, which they cultivated 
by jhumifig\ the valleys offered a virgin jungle to the axes of the 
Santals, who swarmed in from Hazaribagh and Manbhum. On the 
heels of the Santfds came the Bihari and Bengali uiahdjaus or money- 
Umders. The simple and improvident Santals found the lands which 
they had rc(’ently reclaimed passing into the hands of others, largely 
owing to the action of the law courts; and in 1855 they rose in 
rebellion. The subsequent history of the Daman-i-koh will be found 
in the article on the Sani al Parganas, of which it now forms a part. 
It is still reserved exclusively for the hill tribes who were first found 
in it, and for the .Santals and other cognate races who began to 

' In the Census Report of 1901 the area of the ]laman-i-koh w.ns taken as 1,422 
square miles; the figure given above is the result of inquiries made by the Settlement 
officer. 
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migrate into it about 1820; foreigners are not allowed to enter it 
without special permissi()n. 'The total population in 1901 was 358,294 
persons, residing in 1,876 villages, compared with 353,413 in 1881. 
The great majority of ihttse were Animists (245,971) and Hindus 
(96,299), though there were also some Muhammadans (13,573) and 
(diristians (2,451). Santals (226,540) largely outnumbered all the 
other races represented, of whom the most numerous were the Male 
(Saiiria) with 24,226 ])crsons. Daman-i-koh forms a separate Govern¬ 
ment estate and is now under ri'settlement. 

Dam-Dama. —Cantonment and town in the Twenty-four l^irganas 
District, Bengal. .SVc Dum-Dum. 

Damodar. —RivtT of Bengal, which rises in tlu‘ ('hota Nagpur water¬ 
shed in 23° 37' N. and 84^' 41' JC, and, after a south easterly course of 
about 368 miles, falls into the Hooghly in 22°i7'N. and 5'E., 
just above the ill famed Jamt‘S and Mary Sands, a shoal whi('h it has 
helped to form. Its soun'cs are a two-j)ronged fmk, the southern one, 
the true source, being in the Tori pai-gana of J^alfirnau District, and 
the northern one, the Garhi, in the north west (’orner of Hazaribagh. 
After a course of about 26 miles as wild mountain streams, the two 
prongs unite just within the we.stern boundary of Hazaribagh ; and the 
combined river flows through that District almost due east for 93 miles, 
receiving the Kunur, Jamunin, and other affluents from the w^atershed 
on the north-west. It continues its course still eastward through 
Manbhum Distri('t, and receives its chief tributary, the Bakakar, also 
from the north, at the point where it leaves that District and tou(^hes 
Burdwan. A little lower down the united stream bec'omes navigable, 
and assumes the dignity of an imj)ortant river. At the point of 
junction with the Barakar the Damodar turns to the south-east, sej)a- 
rating the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan from Bankura District, and 
then, entering Burdwan District, continues south-east to a little be¬ 
yond lUirdwan town. At Jujoli, 8 miles above Burdwan town, water 
is supplied to the Eden Canai, through sluices in the left bank of 
the river. Soon after leaving Burdwan town, the* Dilmodar turns 
sharply to the right and flows almost due south for tht‘ remainder of 
its course through Burdwan and Hooghly Districts. Shortly before 
entering the latter iEassumes the deltaic type and, instead of receiving 
affluents, throws off distributaries. 'I'hc Damodar thus exhibits, in its 
comparatively short course, the two great features of an Indian river. 
In the earlier j)art of its ('areer it has a rapid flow, and brings down 
large quantities of silt. At the point of junction of the two prongs, on 
the western border of Hazaribagh District, the united stream starts 
at an elevation of 1,326 feet above sea-level; but in its course of 
93 miles through Hazaribagh its fall averages 8 feet per mile, and it 
leaves the District with an elevation of only 582 feet to be distributed 
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over its remaining course of 250 miles. The fall continues rapidly 
through Manblitim and north-western IJurdwiin, in the latter of which 
Districts the Damodar deposits large and shifting sandbanks. In south 
hurdwan and Hooghly it loses the greater part of its flood-volume, 
which finds a way across country to the RurNARAVAN river; and it 
declines into a sluggish deltaic channel, conveying what is left of the 
remainder of its water and silt to the Hooghly river, which it joins 
opposite Falta, 35 miles below ( alcutta. 'I'lie Rilpnarayan, a southern 
congener of the Damodar from m^arly the same watershed, also falls 
into the Hooghly a few miles lower down. Both streams enter the 
great river at a sharp angle from the west, and the Jamks and Mary 
Sands have bt^en thrown up between their mouths. During the dry 
season, the l)amodar is navigable only as far as Amta in Howrah Dis¬ 
trict, about 25 miles from its mouth, by native boats of 10 tons burden 
at neap, and of 20 tons at spring-tides. In the rainy season it is 
navigable nearly to its junction with the Barakar in the northwestern 
extremity of Burdwan District. 

'The Damodar formerly joined the klooghly at Naya Sarai, 39 miles 
above ('ah'utta, and its old mouth is still marked by the Kansona 
Khrd; but during the eighteenth century its floods gradually forced 
a larger passage for themselves to the southwards, and in 1770 a fl(X)d 
almost totally destroyed Jiurdwan town, ruined the whole line of 
embankments, and ('aused a severe local famine. I'he change in the 
course of the Damodar caused a marked deterioration of the upper 
Hooghly, which its waters had helped to scdoj) out and to keep clear, 
and the old trading settlements above Calcutta arc.' now (see the article 
on the lIoooiiLV Rjvkr) inaccessible to sea going shij)s even of small 
tonnage, 

'i'he Damodar is subject to sudden freshes which used to desolate the 
surrounding country in Burdwan District. In 1823 and again in 1855 
inundations swei)t away the riverside villages, and the terror of a similar 
c alamity has deterred the peot)le from Iniilding on the deserted sites. 
'I'he floods of 1823 lasted for three days, during which the fortunate owners 
of brick tenements camped on their roofs. The old landmarks of the 
]:>easants’ holdings were swept away, and many years of bankruptcy and 
litigation ensued. Since the construction of the h^ast Indian Railway, 
which for a space follows the course of the Damodar, and the improve¬ 
ment of the river embankments which Government took over after the 
flood of 1855, calamities on this scale have been unknown. Both 
banks of the river were formerly prc_>tectt;d by embankments, but these 
were continually breached by heavy AockIs, and 20 miles of embank¬ 
ments were removed from the right bank of the river between 1855 
and 1S59 as impossible of maintenance, and an additional length of 
10 miles in 1891. I'lie embankment on the left bank protects an 
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extensive area from floods, which, however, still inundate the iinpro- 
tec'ted country on the right bank, 'fhere has been much discussion 
about the damage caused by these floods, but the result of recent 
inquiries tends to show that the cost of preventive measures would be 
prohibitive. "J'he Damodar has been bridged where it is crossed by 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railwa}’ not far from its junction with the Hooghly, 
and it is also crossed higher up by the East Indian Railway, and again 
by the Jiengal-Nagpiir Railway. 

'The Damodar is iht; (object on earth most venerated by the Santals ; 
and the country that is most closely associated with tlieir name, and 
which they a])j)arently regard as their fatherland, lies between the 
Dauujdar and tlu- Kasai. 'I'hey s])eak of it as their sea, and the 
obsequies of their ih'ad are considered incomplete till some ('barred 
fragment of the burnt body is committed to the stream, to be borne 
away to tlie ocean. 


Damoh District. Distric t in the Jubbulpore Division of the (Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, lying between 23" 10' and 2.}*^ 26' N. and 3' and 
70° 57' f'.., with an area of 2,Si6 scpiare miles. It is in tin* extreme 
north of the l‘ro\ inee, and lorms part of the N'indhyan plateau. On 
the west it abuts on Satigor, with whic h it is closely 
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('onneetecl gc'ographic'.illy and hislorieall)’. On the 
south and east it is bounded 1 )\ Nnrsingh])iir and 
Jubbulpore; and to the north it marehes with the Hiindelkhand States 
of I^innfi and ('lihatarpur. 'I’hc ri\cr.s and streams follow the general 
slope of the country and flow northward, rising near the crest of the 
.sc’arj) over the Narbada, and disc'harging their waters into the Ken, 
a tributary of the Jumna. The main systems are those of the Sonar 
and the Bearma. The Sonar, with its principal affluent the Kopra, 
rises in the south oi Saugor District and flows through broad valleys of 
oj)en hlac'k .soil country. I'he Jiearma ri.scs in the Vindhyan highlands 
south of Damoh, and traverses the most rugged and broken portion 
of the J)istrict. During the greater part of its course it is confined 
between rocky cliffs, and .such vallc-ys as (;pen out *ire nowhere ex¬ 
tensive. Its principal tributaries are the Guraiya, Siin, and Pathrl, 
with a character closely re.sembling its own. 'Phe Sonar and the 
Piearma unite just bt^-oiid the northern border of the District and pour 
their joint streams into the Ken. 'Phe small valley of Singrampur, 
which is cut off from the t)pcai c'ountry of Jubbul])orc by the Kaimur 
range, pos.sesses a drainage system of its own. The Phalkii, which 
waters it, flows in a southerly instead of northerly direction, and joins 
the Narbada by forcing its way through an extraordinary cleft in the 
hills known as the Katas. 'I'lie mo.st striking natural feature of the 
District is undoubtedly the sheer scarp ul the \'indhyan range, which 
lor some distance cnerhangs the Jubbulpoi'c [ilaiii, but turns inward 
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where met by the Kaimur Hills, and forms the western enclosure of 
the landlocked valleys of Singrampur and Jabera. On an isolated 
buttress commanding the Jubbulpore-Damoh road stands the old hill 
fortress of Singorgarh. In the southern two-thirds of the District the 
prevailing features are low hills and scrub jungle, opening now and 
again into [)oor little upland valleys generally peopled by Gonds, and 
less frecjuently into deeper and broader beds of black soil cultivation, 
whence the (londs have been ousted by Hindu immigrants. I'he 
Sonar valley in the north of the District i)resents, however, a complete 
contrast to this descri{)tion, consisting of a fertile and closely cultivated 
{)lain, while lines of blue hills on the horizon are the only indication of 
the different character of the country on either margin of the valley. 
The elevation of the plain purti(jn of the District is about 1,200 feet 
above the sea. 

'I'he i)rincipal rock formation is the Vindhyan sandstone of pinkish 
('oloiir, lying in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curious ri])ple marks manifestly formed by the la})i)ing of water on 
a sandy shore. The rocks are ( hiefly thick masses of sandstone with 
alternati(jns of shale. 'J'hc* ('alcareous clement is delicient, being repre¬ 
sented only by a single lira(‘stone band of im})ortance. On the Jubbul- 
pore border of the Distric t metamorphic rock occurs, forming the 
distinctive range of hills already mentioned as the Kaimur, with strata 
upheaved into an almost vertical position. 

Of the total area of tiie District, 28 per cc.nt. is included in Govern¬ 
ment forests, and at least 20 per cent, is scrub or tree jungle in private 
hands. Teak and siij {'Terminalui tomenlosa) are the princi])al timber 
trees, and other species are ac/iar {Inc/ianania latijolia)^ tendu or 
ebony {Diospyros tomenlosa), and palds {Sntca frondosa). Consider¬ 
able [)at('hes of bamboos are scattered over the hill sides, d’he villages 
are surrounded by trees or groves of mango, tamarind, pfpal, banvan, 
mahud {Tassia latifolia), and similar species of a more or less useful or 
(juasi-sacred character. 

Among wild animals, sdmbar, nilgai, spotted deer, and especially 
hog are numerous. Four-horned deer and mouse deer are occasion- 
all) met with. Herds of antelope are found all over the open country. 
Fynx and w^olves may be mentioned as rare anin\als which have been 
seen. The commonest game-birds are peafowl and partridge. Afurrel 
fish are numerous in the pools of the l>earma. 

'I'he climate is cold in winter and temperate in summer. Damoh 
town is somewhat hotter than the rest of the Distriet in the summer 
months, owing to the rocky hills which overhang it. 'I'he disease of 
guinea-worm is prevalent. 'I'he annual rainfall at Damoh averages 
51 inches, that at Hatta being several inches less. Until recent years 
the District has rarely suffered fiom deliciency of rainfltll. Violent 
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liailsturnib arc not infrequent about sj)ring-time, and the north-eastern 
portion of the llatta tahsll seems peculiarly liable to them. Sharp 
frosts are often experienced at night, especially in the small elevated 
valleys of the south ; and, if occurring late in the season, they may turn 
a promising wheat cro[) into an absolute failure. 

In the tenth century Damoh was included in the territories of the 
Chandel Rajput dynasty of Mahoba. A number of old temples are 
altribuled to the C'liandels, and Nohta is held to 
History. government during their 

supremacy. In 1383 iJamoh became part of tlie Dellii kingdom of 
tlu' 'rughlak dynasty, ac'cording to a Rersian inscription on a gateway 
in the town ; but tlie dominion (jf the Muhammadans was at this time 
nominal, and the country aj)]H“ars to have been in reality governed 
by (iond chieftains wlio had established themsehes on the ruins of the 
old Rajput kingck)ms, shattered by the Muhammadan invasions. In 
1564 the Muhammadan forces under Asaf Khan invaded Damoh, and 
d('featcd the army of Rani Durgavati of the (larha-Mandla dynasty at 
Singorgarh. This invasion was followed by the occupation of Damoh 
on behalf of the emperor Akbar. The rule of the Miighals (‘ontiniicd 
for about ninety years, when most of the imperial troops had to he 
withdrawn to opjiose the rising powcT of the Marathas ; and Chhatar- 
sal, the young Bundela Raja of the neighbouring Raima Stale, soon 
afterwards took advantage of the opi>ortunity to eject the remnants of 
the Muhammadan garrisons, and to add Saugor and Damoh to his 
already extensive territory of Raima. 'The Bundela supremacy lasted 
for a period of about sixty years, but did not extend to the south of the 
District, where the small Lodhi and Gond ('hieftains continued to hold 
their estates in ])ractical independence. In i 729 Chhatarsal was l om- 
jielled to solic'it the aid of the Reshwa to rejn! a threatened invasion 
of his kingdom. In return for the assistanc e rendered him, he 
beciiieathed to the Reshwa by >Nill a. third of his territories, including 
Saugor. d'hc Marathas under Govind Rao Randit, governor of Saugor, 
graduall)’ extended their intluence over Damoh, whicih was adminis¬ 
tered by them in subcjrdination to Saugejr, until, with the dejiosition 
of the Reshwa and the annexation of the Roona dominions under 
Lord Ilasting.s, Saugor and Damoh passed under British rule in 
1818. 

During the Mutiny the District was in a \ery disturbed condition for 
a period of about six months, nearly every Kodhi landholder throwing 
off liis allegiance exceiit the petty Raja of Matri, The town of Damoh 
was for some time held by a detachment of the 42nd Regiment of Native 
Infantry, which remained faithful in spite of the fact that there were no 
British offic-ers in the station. 'J'he town was subsec|ucntly reoccupied, 
but again abandoned, and garri.soned only by the friendly troops of the 
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Raj<\ of l*annn. During this period, in October, 1857, a, Vxind of the 
mutinous native infantry regiment from Saugor plundered the town and 
burnt the public buildings and all the Oovernment records. After the 
departure of the mutineers the town was again occupied by the Panna 
troops, and lield until it was taken over by the civil officers in March, 

i85«- 

'The archaeological remains consist principally of ruined forts erected 
by the Rjljputs, (ionds, Muhammadans, and Marathas, who have at 
tlifferent periods held sway over portions of the District. 'Phe prin¬ 
cipal fort is that of Singorgarh, which is believed to have been built by 
the Paramara Rriij)Uts in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
wa.^ afterwards held and enlarged by tbe (lond (jarha-Mandla princes. 
Narsinghgarh on the Sonar, 12 miles from Damoh, was the capital of 
ihe Distri('t during the period of Muhammadan ascendancy. It (’ontains 
a. fV)ri and a mos(|ue constructed by the Muhammadan Djwan Shah 
'lai^ab, and a sec'ond fort built by the Marathas, which was j)artially 
destroyed in 1H57. At Kundal^mr, 20 miles from Damoh, are situated 
a ('ollcction of fifty or more Jain temples, covering the hill, and gleam¬ 
ing white in the distance. Bandakpur, 10 miles east of Damoh, is the 
site of a famous temple of Mahadeo, to whic'h pilgrims come even from 
as far as I^ahore. At Nohta, 13 miles from Damoh, there arc numerous 
temains of temjdcs both Hindu and Jain, but they have been almost 
entirely d(!stroyed, and the stone used for building ; pillars, lintels, 
si'ulptures, and other fragments are found throughout the village in the 
walls of houses and enclosures. 

'J'he figures of population at the last three enumerations were: (1881) 
3 *-) 957 j 325,613, and (1901) 285,326. The increase between 

1881 and 189 j was considerably le.ss than that for the 
Province as a whole, (uving to bad sca.sons in the latter ation. 

part of the decade. During the last dec ade Damoh suffered from a 
succession of disastrous lailures of the sjwing c'.rops, and distress or 
lamine was prevalent in several years. 'I'he lilistrict contains one town, 
Damoh, and 1,116 inhabited villages. 'Phe jirincipal statistics of 
population in 1901 are .shown below, ha\ing been adjusted for a small 
transfer of area in 1902 : — 


jf'a/ijii/. 
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"J’he open country in the centre is most closely populated, 
rising to over 200 persons per square mile in the Damoh and 
Patharia police circles. About 85 per cent, of the population are 
Hindus, 9^ per cent. Animists, 3 per cent. Muhammadans, and 2J 
per cent. Jains. Practically the entire ])opulation speak the Bundeli 
dialect of Western Hindi, the Gonds having abandoned their own 
language. 

The principal castes arc Lodhls, who number 13 per cent, of the 
population ; Kurmis, 8 ])er cent. ; ('hamars, 12 per c:ent. ; and Gonds, 
per cent. Tlic most influential proiirietors in the District arc Lodhis, 
and as a class they were openly disaffected in the Mutin}'. They arc 
line, stalwart men, devoted to sport and with a certain amount of mili¬ 
tary swagger. The Kurmis are the best agriculturists in the District. 
Labourers arc princijially Chamars in the otien country and Gonds in 
the liills. The latter arc miserably poor and li\ t' in great scpialor. At 
the sjjring harvest they come down in large numbers from the hills 
to the open country of Damoh and Jubbulpore, and obtain full employ¬ 
ment for a month or two in cutting the wheat crop. On their earnings 
in the harvest they subsist during the hot season. ^Vbout tiy per cent, 
of tile jiopulation of the District were returned as supported by agri- 
('ulture in 190J. 

('hri.stians number 90, of whom Spare natives. An American mission 
of the unsectarian body known as the Di.scijiles of (’hrist has been 
established in 1 )amoh town. 

In soil and character of cultivation tlie open valley of the Sonar, 
known as the HavelT, differs considerably from the rest of the District. 

'The lands arc here almost uniformly composed of 
Agneu ture. (Yoiu trap or volcanic rock, of the light 

and friable kind known locally as mund. d'hc depth is generally 
considerable, and degrees of productiveness vary according to the 
lie of the surface, sloping land, owing to denudation of the finer 
particles of soil, being less valuable than that in a level position, 
whether high or low-lying. 'This soil occupies more than 47 j)cr cent, 
of the cultivated area, the best black soil or kdhar covering to^ per 
cent. These two soils wall as a rule produce wheat. F'oor brown soil 
called patarua or ‘ thin,’ on whic h inferior spring or autumn crops are 
grown, acc'ounts for 29 per cent. Nearly one-third of the land occupied 
for cultivation is under old and new fallow.s, this large prc)j)ortion being 
clue |)artly to the neca-ssity for re.sting fallows in thc^ pcjorer .soils, and 
partly to the sprciad cjf kdfis grass {Saakarum spontatieum) on land 
which is not c ontinually cropped. 

Nearly four square miles taken Irom Government forests have been 
settled on the lyotwari tenure, and pav’ a revenue of Ks. 4,000. 'I'he 
balance of the village area is held on the ordinary tenures. The jmnei- 
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pal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in 
square miles 


'J'aksif. 

Total. 

1 Cultivated. 

Irri^jated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Damoh 

^,797 

j 527 


469 

54:’, 

j Hatta . 

1,019 

' I 

I 

.^29 

249 

'rotal 

2,Si6 

i 862 1 

! 1 


798 

792 


\\'licat, either alone or mixed with gram, now ('overs 278 square miles, 
or 29I per cent, of the c ropped area, as compared with 46 per cent, at 
settlement ; gram occupies 70 square miles, linseed 46, rice 80, and the 
millet kodon 105. A noticeable change in cultivaticm in recent years 
is the extension of the ])racti('e of sowing wheat mixed with gram, the 
area under wheat alone being now ('omparatively insignificant. Linseed 
is also mixed with gram. 'J'he total area under wheat and its mixtures 
is at present far below the normal, and the substitution of less valuable 
autumn crops is an unmistakable, though perhaps temjiorary, sign of 
deterioration. Jowar covers nearl) 15 per cent, of the c'ropped area, 
and /// over 1 j pel c:ent. J'hc're are a number of betel-vine* gardens at 
Damoh and Ilindoria, and the Icxives are sonietimc-s exported to North¬ 
ern India. or water-nut, is largely cultivated by Dhimars 

in the princi[)al tanks, and is also exported. 

'I’he occ'.upied area increased by 16 per cent, between the settlements 
of 1864 and 1894 ; but the newly broktm-up land is of inferior quality, 
and no great extension of cultivation .seems [lossible in the future. 
Advanc'es under the Agriculturists’ I^oans Act were inconsiderable until 
the scarcity of 1894, but between that yc;ar and 1904 they amounted to 
<1-91 lakhs. During the same’period Rs. 75,000 has been taken under 
the; Land Inijirovc'mcnt Act, princijially for the embankment of fields. 

Cattle are bred generally in the District, and are also imported from 
the valley of the Ken river in Tanna State and from Cwalior. d'he local 
cattle are small in size, and no care is usually exercised in breeding, 
which is carried on from immature bulls. Ikiffaloes are also bred to a 
considerable extent, the cows being kept for the manufacture of gki from 
their milk, and the young bulls .sold into Chhattisgarh. They are some¬ 
times used for draught, but not for cultivation. Small ponies are bred, 
and used for riding and pack-carriage. Those of a superior class were 
formerly sold in Jubbul[}ore as tejnga-ponies and for riding purpose.s, 
but [)ony bre^eding has greatly decrea.sed .since the famines. Sheep and 
goats are bred in considerable numbers; country blankets are Avoven 
from sheep’s wool, and the milk of goats is sold to confectioners, and 
i.s also made from it. (loats are, howe\er, kept principally to be 
^>old for footl. 
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The area irrigated varies from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, of which a maxi¬ 
mum of 1,400 acres is under rice. The remaiiuU'r of the irrigated area 
consists principally of market-gardens cultivated by men of the Kachhi 
caste. "I’he rice land is considered to afford some scope for the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation. 'Fhe District contains about 300 tanks, but these 
were principally constructed in the time of the Marfithas f(jr drinking 
purp(.)ses, and are used only to a small extent for irrigation, 'i'here arc 
also about 1,000 wells. Wheat-fields are rarely embanked to retain water 
in tlu.' open country of the centre of the Distrii't, but the practice is 
more common in the smaller valleys wedged in among the hill ranges to 
the south. Small ( mbankments to cut off the surface drainage from 
a sloping field are made more fre(|uenlly. 

(jovernment forests occujiy an area of 792 sipiare miles, situated 
mainly in the north and south of tht; District, with some si'attered blocks 
in the ct;ntre. They are not as a rule valuable. Teak and siij i^Tenni- 
nalia tom€niosa)7\x^ found either scattered or in groups of limited extent, 
and straight stems of more than three feel in girth do not occur in any 
( onsiderable numbers. The dye furnished by the ku' insect is the most 
important minor jiroduct, and its ('ultivation is steadily increasing. It 
is largely exported to Northern India. The gross forest revenue in 
i(;o3 4 was Rs. 60,000, of which half was reali/ial from grazing and 
fodder grass. 

Iron ore has been found in small (juantities in the north of the Dis- 
tri(’t near the Raima border, but no other mineral deposits ar(‘ known 
to exist. Good building .sandstone is found in a few localities. 

(xmntry cloth is still woven by hand by Koris and Koshtas, but 
since the opening of the railway the weavers have ceased to prosper. 

The chief weaving centres ani Hansa Kaliin, Damoh, 

Trade and Hindoria, .Sitanagar, and Ilatia. Women’s .wm are 
communications. . . / ^ . , 

jinncipally woven, men preferring the imported 

cloth. Mill-spun thread is now solely used. Dyeing is carried on at 
Damoh, Rx'insa, Tarkheda, and Aslana, and indigo dyeing at Hindoria. 
Indigenous dyes are still used, but are rapidly being ousted by foreign 
dyes. Household vt;s.sels are made at Damoh and Hindoria, the 
material principally used being bell-metal, which is a mixture of four 
parts of cojjper to oife of tin. The pottery of Damoh has some local 
reputation, the clay taking a particularly smooth polish ; native pipe- 
bowls are cxjiorted to Jubbuliiore. A light silver colour is obtained 
by the use of mica. There is an inai indiestry at Jabera ; ordinary 
ngricLiltural implements, knives, and ornamental betel-nut cutters are 
sent to other Districts. At Ranchamnagar native paper is manufactured, 
but the industry has greatly declined, and only two families are now 
engaged in it. The paper is u.sed by money-lenders for their account- 
books. A cattle-slaughtering industiy has recently been started at 
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Damoh, and a number of biUchers have selllcd there. Old and infirm 
cattle arc bought up and killed, and tlui dried meat, hides, horns, and 
hoofs arc exported. 

Wheat and oilseeds arc the ])rincij)al articles of export. In recent 
years the trade in tlie former has declined, while that in the latter has 
increased in importance. Teak timber for building and bamboos are 
sent to Northern India, and there is a considcrabki trade in lac, but 
not much in other minor forest i)roducts. Ghl is sent to Calcutta, 
but not in large quantities, and it is also rerei\ed from lUmdelkhand 
for export. 'I'he principal imports are cotton piece-goods, kerosene 
oil, salt, and sugar. The salt most commonly used is sea-salt from 
Bombay. Most of the cotton piecu^-goods also come from Bombay, 
but the finer kinds are obtained from ('alcutta. Imj)orts of kerosent* 
oil are entirely from Bombay. Gur ru* unrefined sugar comes from 
Northern India, and sugar from both Mirza]nir and the Mauritius. 
Country tobacco is imported from Bengal. Iron impkimenls are 
obtainixl from Cddiataipur State, and kaiglish iron is largely imported 
from Bombay. ('o])per vc.ssels are im])orted from Cawnj)ore, and 
foreign glass bangles from Bombay. 'I'he most im])ortant weekly 
markets are those of Nohtii, Damoh, Batharia, and Hindoria. Large 
annual fairs art; held at Bandakpur and Kundali)ur, at which temporary 
sho])s are opened for tlu* sale of ordinary men'handisc, but cattle 
are not sold. 

'I'he Blna-KainT section of tlu* Indian Midland Railway passes 
through the centre of the District, with a length of 26 miles, and six 
stations within its limits. Nearly the whole trade converges on Damoh 
station, wath the exception of a little from tht; western corner, which 
goes to Batharia station, and of some exports of timber from Ghat era 
and Sagoni. 'Bhe principal trade routes north of the railway arc from 
Damoh to Hattaand on to GaisfUmd, and from Damoh to Narsinghgarh 
and Batiagarh. A considerable quantity of produce from the adjoining 
Bundelkhand States comes through Gaisabad to llatta and Damoh, 
and fix)m Joanna through Narsinghgarh. South of the railway, trade 
converges to Damoh from Jujhar, along the road to Jubbulj^ore through 
Nohta and Jabera, from 'Bendfikheda and Tejgarh on to the road at 
Abhana, and from 1'aradehi in the extremt? south through Ramgarh 
and Bhuri. The two northern routes are the most important ones. 
The chief metalled roads are those from Damoh to Hatta for 23 miles, 
and from Damoh to the Jubbulpore border for 37 miles. The old 
military road to Saugor is now^ only gravelled. The total length of 
metalled roads is 79 miles and of iinmetalled roads 96 miles, and the 
maintenance charges amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 29,000. The Public 
Works department maintains 99 miles of road, and the District council 
the remainder. 'Bhe length of avenues of trees is 58 miles. Carriage 
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in the north of the Histriet is prinripall)’ by carts, and in the south 
by bullocks, buffaloes, and ponies. 

Damoh suffered from moderate or severe failures of crops in i854'-6 
and 1868 9. In 1894, on the loss of the spring croj) from rust, some 
relief was granted from April to Noveml)er, and this 
continued to a small extent in 1895. l"rom 1892 to 
1897 the District only once enjoyed a harvest e(|ual to half an average, 
and this succession of disasters left it in poor case to bear the famine 
of 1896-7, when only a (juartcr of a normal (Top was obtained. The 
numbers relieved in that year reached 60,000, or 18 y)er cent, of the 
p()j)ulation, at the end of May, and the total expenditure was to lakhs. 
In 1899-T900 tlu? District esca])ed somewhat lightly as compared with 
others, obtaining 43 per cent, of a normal (’rop. Some relief had 
already been given on a small scale from April to October, 1899, on 
account of the poor harxest of the previous year. Way little more was 
necessary before Ayail, 1900, and the operations closed in October. 
In August 43,000 persons, or 13 per I'cnt. of tlu‘ poynilation, were in 
receipt of assistance, and the total expenditure was 3^ lakhs. 

'I'he Deputy-t ommissioncr has one Assistant. I'or administrative 
pur})Oses the Distrid is divided into two iahslls^ for each of which there 
ari‘ a iahslldar and a uaih-tahslldar. 'The District 
Administration. ^ Korest officer of the Proviiu'ial servic'e, 

and publi(' works are in charge of the Exe('utivc Engineer stationed at 
.Saugor. 

The civil judicial staff consists of one District and one Subordinati' 
Judge and two Munsifs. 'I'hc Divisional and Sessions Judge of 
Jubbulpore has jurisdic tion in Damoh. 

Under the Marathn revenue system’villages were farmed out to the 
highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which the village head¬ 
men may have enjoyed in the past were almost entirely effaced. The 
cultivators were protected only by custom, whic h enjoined that so long 
as the annual rent demand was paid, their tenure .should be hereditary 
and continuous. 'I'he early revenue history of the District under 
british admini.stration c onsists mainly of a succession of abortive 
attempts to realize an amount ecpial to or e.xceeding that exacted 
during the last and'worst period of Maratha rule. The earliest settle¬ 
ments w(?re made with the village headmen for triennial periods. The 
first entailed a demand of lakhs, which could not be paid, and 
successive reductiems became necessary until 1835, when a twenty 
yc^ars’ settlement was made for 3-05 lakhs. The assessments proved, 
however, far too high for a 1 )i.strict broken dow^n by a long period of 
excessive taxation. It is recorded that landed property entirely lost 
its value, the landholders throwing up their leases and leaving large 
numbers of villages to be managed direct or farmed to money-lenders. 
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Tlio making of a fresh settlement was delayed for nine' years by the 
Mutiny, and a thirty years'settlement was concluded in 1863 -4. 'I'he 
revised demand was fixed at 2-78 lakhs, the District having by then 
rec overed to a certain extent, owing to the marked rise in agricul¬ 
tural prices which occurred at this period. On this occasion the 
village headmen received proprietary and transferable rights in their 
villages. During the thirty years’ settlement all circumstances com¬ 
bined to increase the ])rospcrity of the agricultural classes, ('.oncur- 
rcntly with an extremely light nwenue demand, there was a rise in 
prices amounting to 50 per (cnt. and an increase in tlu‘ area under 
crop of 27 )ier cent. At the exj)iration of this ))eriod a new settle¬ 
ment was effected for a period of twelve velars from 1893 4, a shorter 
term than the usual j)criod of twenty years having been fixed in 
order to bring Districts under settlement in regular rotation. Under 
it the revenue dcMuand was increast'd to 4-43 lakhs, or by 58 j)er 
cent., giving an ineidcnc'e of 11 annas 7 pics i)er cultivated acre, and 
varying from Rs. j-o 8 in Hatiagarh to R. 0 -3 9 in Kumhnri. 'I'he 
rental incidence for the District was Rs. i-i-io, the'maximum and 
minimum rates being Rs. 1-11-8 and R. 0510 in the same circles. 
The new demand would have Ihxmi easily payable, but for the siu'- 
cessiiui of failures of (Tops whi('h have characUTized the history of 
Damoh siiK'e its introdiK tion. 'The demand has in consequence been 
proportionate!}’ rediK'ed in those \illages whic h suffered most severely, 
and in 1903-4 .stood at 3*54 lakhs. 

The follow'ing arc the ('ollec tions on account of land and total 
revenue, in thou.sands of rupees : 



iK8<) 1. 

ISOO-T. 

U)00-I. 

»90.^-4- j 

Land revenue . 

2 (>() 

2 


i 

Total reveniK' . . | 

1 .^.9-’ 

4*14 

4,8s 

5-^4 ! 


'The management of local affairs outside the municipal towm of 
Damoh is entrusted to a District ('ouncil and two local boards, each 
having jurisdiction over one fahsll. The imome of the Di.strict council 
in 1903 4 was Rs. 47,000. 'i'he expenditure was mainly on public 
WTjrks (Rs. 14,000) and education (Rs. 15,000). 

'I’he p(jlice for('e consists of 322 officers and men, under a District 
Superintendent. There are also 728 village watchmen for 1,116 
inhabited villages. Damoh town contains a District jail, with 
accommodation for 134 pri.soners, including 14 females. The average 
daily number of prisoners during 1904 w'as 59. 

'I'he District stands eighth of those in the C'entral Provinces as 
regards the literacy of its population, 7-5 per cent, of males being able 
to read and wTite; only 373 women were returned as literate in iqoi. 
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Statistics of the numhcr of pupils under instruction arc as follows: 
(1880-1) 2,420 ; (1890-1) 3,260 ; (1900 1) 3,163 : and (1903-4) 4,384, 
including 234 girls. 'I'lic educational institutions comprise 2 ICnglish 
middle schools, 68 primary schools, and 2 ])rivatc schools in receipt of 
fixed grants. The e'ciicnditure on education in 1903 4 was Rs. 23,000, 
of which Rs. 11,500 and Rs. 7,600 was jirovided from Provincial 
and Local funds respectively, and Rs. 1,500 from fees. 

'Phe District has 8 disj^ensaric's, with accommodation for 62 in¬ 
patients. During 1904 the total number of cases treated was 59,845, 
of whom 400 were in patients, and 1,311 o])erations were jierformed. 
'I'lie cxpiaiditure was Rs. 6,200, of which the greatta* part was provided 
from Provincial and J.ocal funds. 

Vaccination is ('omtiulsory only in th(' municijxd town of Damoh. 
'The ])roi)ortion of succc'ssful vaccinations in 1903 4 was 36 per 
1,000 of the poiiulation of the District. 

IJ. H. InillcT, Settlement Report (1893). A I )istrict (Jazetteci' is under 
prcjiaration. ] 

Damoh Tahsll. Soul hern ZerZ/.v// of Damoh District, Ontral Pro¬ 
vinces, lying between 23*^’ 10' and 24^^ 4' N. and 79*^’ 3' and 79^^ 57' 1 C., 
with an area of 1,797 square miles. The population decreased from 
195,937 in 1891 to 183,316 in 190T. The dciisity in thc^ latter year 
was T02 persons per square mile, 'fhe ArZ/.v/Z has one town, Damoh 
(population, 13,355), head-ejuarters : and 692 villages. ICxclnding 
543 square miles of Government forest, 53 pti* ccnit. of the available 
area is oc'cuiiied for cultivation. 1'he cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
527 sejuare miles. 'I’he demand for land reveniu^ in the same year was 
Rs. 2,16,000, and for ee.sses Rs. 22,000. 'The north western portion 
of the falistl includt's part of the open [ilain bordering the Sonar river, 
but the greater jiart of it c'onsists of an alternation of low hills and 
narrow landlockcul valleys. 

Damoh Town,— Head-cjuartcrs of the Di.stric t and ta/ts'tl oi the 
same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 2^^ 50' N. and 
79^' 27' 1 C., on the Jiina-Katni section of the Indian Midland Railway, 
702 miles from Bombay. I'he name is sujiposed to be derived from 
Damayanti, the wife of Raja Nala of Narwar. Population (1901) 
13 ) 355 - Damoh is the fifteenth town in the Province in size, and is 
increasing in importance. It was con.stituted a municipality in 1867, 
and the municipal receipts during the decadi* ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 22,000, derived from 
a variety of sources, including hou.se tax, market dues, and cattle 
registration fees. Damoh is the collecting and distributing centre for 
local trade, and possesses the only weekly cattle market held in the 
District. An extensive cattle-slaughtering industry has lately grown 
up, and many handicrafts, such as the manufacture of vessels from 
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bell-melal, pottery, weaving, and dyeing, are carried on. A number 
of betel-vine gardens are situated in the environs, and water-nuts arc 
grown in the tanks for export. Danioh is situated below some stony 
hills, which radiate heal in the hot season and increase the tempera¬ 
ture. .A difficult)’ is tixperienced in obtaining good water, as the soil 
is very porous and there are but few wells. 'I'he town contains an 
English middle school, an Urdu school, some branch schools, and 
four dispensaries. A station of the American mission known as the 
Disciples of C hrist is worked by European missionaries: among the 
institutions supported by the mission are a women’s bostiital and 
disj)ensary, an orphanage, a dairy farm, an imlustrial school and other 
schools. 

Damra. Milage in (jofdpiira District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25'’ 56' N. and 90^ 47' E., near the foot (^f the (Uiro Hills, 
l or many years this plac'c has been a mart where the Garos exchange 
their cotton and lac for the products of the plains. In 1863 a native 
( hristian colony was started in the neighbourhood, whirh has attained 
a ('onsiderable measure of success. 'Ehc settlement consists of about 
150 houses, out of which at least 100 families are C'hristians. These 
(iaro converts have built school hoii.ses and a chapel: they support 
their own pastor, and contribute towards the maintenance of the 
schools, and of six evangelists who are working among the unc:onverted 
hillmen. 

Dd.ngs, The.— .\ tract of country in the Surat l\)litic.al Agenc)’, 
Bombay ; bounded on the north by Baroda Suite, on the south l.)y 
Nasik District and the Surgana .State, on the east by Khandesh and 
Nasik Districts and the Baroda Stale, and on the west by the Bansda 
Slate in Surat Agency, the Baroda State, and Nasik District. The 
1 )angs consist ot fourteen petty estates, ruled by Tihil chieftains, and 
extend from 20° 22' to 5' N. and from 73*^ 28' to 73^^’ 52' E., with 
an estimated area of about 999 square miles. 'I'he extreme length 
trom north to south is 52 miles, and the breadth 28 miles. 

As a whole, the country presents the aspect of a large and almost 
unbroken fore.st. It is extremely hilly, walled in almost entirely by 
hills on all sides, and broken ii]i by deej) ravinc.s, through which the 
Ambika, I’urna, Kapri, and Girra rivers and their tributaries How down 
towards Surat District. A'hc highest elevation is 4,358 feet. Towards 
the centre and west the densest forests and to the east the largest 
clearings are found. The nx’k consists of various forms of traj); and 
though the mineral resijurces have not been closely examined, it is 
unlikely that they are very valuable. In the valleys and depressions 
good black soil is often found, while on the slopes and uplands it 
is generally reddish in colour, or, if dark, full of boulders. Timber 
(teak and various other useful species), bamboos, and minor forest 
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produce are by far the most important products. Ndg/i and inferior 
ri('e are the chief crops, but superior food-grains are being introduced. 
The people depend to a considerable extent on game, fish, roots, and 
berries, c\:c. They are well i)rovidcd with cows and bullocks, but 
buffaloes and goats are rare, and sheep are never seen, ddie rainfall 
is heavy, probably 100 inches or more, but reliable data regarding 
botli rainfall and tempi^rature are not available, d'hroughout the rains 
and cold season (June 15 to February 15) the country is very unhealthy, 
tew natives from outside being able to keep well for long during this 
period. ITom tlie middle of February to the middle of June the 
Dangs are healthy, and, except in some of the valleys, not unpleasantly 
liol. Malarial fe\er, dysentery, and colds are the commonest com- 
])laints. About one-fourth of the pojiulation are Bluls, and the rest 
Koknis and Varlis. Nca one of them can read or urite. They are 
])olite, lazy, and addicted to the use of ma/iud spirits. 'J’heir o( cupations 
are cultivation, hunting, and fishing: but they have recently taken 
readily to laboui, and now work willing!} on roads, buildings, and 
to some extent on timber operations. Formerly the}' (diangc^d their 
villages very frecjuently. Now they arc gradually being induct'd to 
settle down. I'nder the former native governments the Bhils w'ere 
the terror of the neighbouring districts, and on occasions the most 
indist riminalt' vengeance was wreaked on them for their habitual 
depredations. On the ot'cupation of Khandesh by the British in j8i8, 
anarchy was at its heiglil—the roads were impassable, \illages wi're 
plundered, and murders committed daily, the onl}' jirotection the 
inhabitants of the plains could obtain being through rt'gular payimait 
of blackmail. An e\i)edition was sent into the Dang country, but 
at the end of three months less than hall the forr e marched back into 
Malegaon, the others having succumbed to the malaria of the jungle. 
At that time (,!ai)laiu (afterwards bir James) Outram came among the 
Bhils. First conciliating them with feasts and his [irowess in tiger- 
shooting, he eventually succeeding in forming a Bhil corps, originally 
Iiased on nine men w ho had accompanied him on shuoting expeditions. 
Jn J827 this Bhil corps numbered 600 rank and file, who fought boldly 
for the Government and supjne.ssed plundering. Crime is now rare. 
The few offences that occur are mainly ca.ses of illicit distillation, and 
the roads are as safe as in settled British Districts. 'I'he only ])olice 
force maintained in the Dangs consists of seven constables stationed 
at Alnva. 

'I'here are fourteen })etty estates in the Dangs, as shown on the 
next page. All are held by Bhil chiefs, of whom four claim the 
title of Raja ; the others are called Naiks, Bradhans, or Ponwars. All 
arc i^ractically indciiendcnt, though a nominal superiority is awarded 
!o the Garvi chief, under whose banner the rest were bound to serve 
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in time of war. In former times the Oarvi chief was, in common with 
the other Dcing chiefs, tributary to the deshmukh of Malhar, a strong 
fort in the Baglan idluka of Nasik District. But the oppression 
exercised by the deshmukh in collecting his tribute gave rise to such 
frequent disturbances that tlie British Government was induced to 
deduct the amount from the sums now paid to tl^e Dang chiefs for 
the leases of their forests, and hand it over direct to the rei)resentative 
of the deshmukh. 


\ N.iim- of E'il.itt:. 


Ait-a ill 
sc j 11 art- 

V'illagc-s.. 

Population, 

19(11. 

jjioss reveiuip, 
in rupees. 

tiarvi . 

. 


5 .t 

4,6S2 

6,500 

AmaJa . 

• 

172 

46 

^ <222 

3,200 

Derbhavti 


1 72 

44 

3 , *99 

4 c 300 

Vasurn.T, 


172 

4 - 

2 , 37 .^ 

3,200 

Pinipri . 


100 


2.284 

4,100 

Kirli . 

. 

12 

9 

3S6 

0 

0 

Shivbiiia 


1 2 

6 

141 

600 

Chinchli-tiadail . 


16 


l,2(;l 

Soo 

Avachar 


6 

6 

268 

300 

f’implacicvi . 


4 

2 

^32 

250 

Vadliyanian . 


9 

2 

129 

2.^0 

I'alasvihir 


S 

3 

142 

3.^0 

liilbaii . 


2 


2 * 7 

200 

/ari (Garkliadi 


9 

.1 

I6S 

250 

'I'otnl 

99 ‘> 1 

1 

J <8,634 

25,000 


'file administration of justice, (‘ivil and ('riminal, in the J )angs is 
vested in the Collector (»f Sural as ex-ql/ieio i\)litical Agent, capital 
sentences being referred for the confirmation of (Government. The 
divisional forest officer, as Assistant Political Agent, and tlie Diivdn 
e\er('isc first and second-class magisterial powers respectively. Petty 
cases are settled by the Rajas and Naiks themselves, each in his own 
jurisdiction, the punishments inflicted being chiefly fines in money and 
cattle. None of the (flfiefs posse.sses a sanad authorizing adoj)tion, and 
the succession in all cases follows tlu? rule of primogeniture. 'J'he 
whole area of the Dangs is leased to (Government for an indefinite 
term, but the lease may be relincjuishcd at any time on giving six 
months’ notice. Since the control of the iXangs was given to Surat, 
many improvements have been effected, d’hey are now being gradually 
opened out and settled by (Government. (Gart-roads are being con¬ 
structed, and serviceable buildings and wells for the use of the forest 
and other subordinate officials have been erected in all directions. 
The principal places are connected by roads more or less suitable for 
cart traffic. Ahw^a, a plateau about 1,600 feet above the sea, near 
the centre of the Dangs, has been selected as the head-quarters of the 
HnviJUj Ho.spital Assistant, police, excise officials, and of a Range 
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Forest oftii er and several forest subordinates. Mesketri and Waghai, two 
important outlets, are the head (juarters of the North and South Dang 
Rangers respectively. 'I'here are i)ost offices at Ahwa and AVaghai. 
A dispensary and a small school have been o))ened at >\hvva, where 
a li(jUor distillery has alsf> l)een established to su|)ply the eleven 
li(jUor slio[)s situated in different parts of the Dangs. 

Dankaur. 'I'own in the Sikandarfibad tahsil of lUilandshahr Dis¬ 
trict, Ihiited I’roviin'cs, situated in 28^ 21' K. and 77*^ 33' E., 20 miles 
west of liulandshahr town. j*opiilation (i()Oi), 5,444. It is said to 
have bec'ii founded b\ Drona, the hero of the Mahal)harata, who taught 
the rrmdava.^ the use ol' arms. A masonry tank and ancient tcmj)le 
an* still kia.mn as Dronacharj. 'I'he town lies on the edge of the high 
bank ahovi' the Jumna, a?id the upper portion is gradually being 
deserted lor the lower, oti the ground that it is unlia ky. Dankaur 
is administeri'd under .\ct XX cjf 1851), with an income' of about 
Rs. 1,300. It has a tlirixing trade in sugar, and grain. A j)rimar)’ 
school is attended by 80 j)uj)ils. 

Dankhar. Ancient eaj)ital ol the Spiti canton, in the Kulu sub- 
di\ision of Kangra District, I’unjab, situated in 32" 5' N. and 78° 15' E., 
.md still the head'(|uarters of the or hereditary go\ernoi of Seni. 
Population (I cjoi), 713. It is pictures(]ue]y j)laced on a sjair 12,700 feet 
above sea-le\el, which juts out into the main valley, and ends in a j)rc- 
eipitous cliff overtopped b\ a rude fort, now the pro|)erty of Govern 
ment, and Hanked by a monastery of Buddhist monks of the CJelukj)a 
order. 'I'hce inhabitants are pure ’Tibetans. 

Danta. J’etty State* in MaiiI Iva.M’H \, Jioinhav. 

Danubyu Township. ^—Northernmost township c'f Ma-ubin I >is- 
trict, Rower Burma, lying between 17*^ o' and 17° 25' N. and (45° 24' 
and 95" 45' K., with an area of 305 scpiarc miles. 'The Irrawaddy 
])asses down its entire length, forming the greater part of its eastern 
border. Daniusyu 'Town (population, ^,137), the head-quarters, stands 
on the western or right Inink of the river. 'I'he whole townshij) is level. 
Its low areas are protected by embankments and ane very fertile, and 
the density ol ])opulation is higher than that of any other township 
in the District. In J901 the township contained 127 villages and a 
po])ulation of 85,0^3, having risen from 60,920 in 1891. In 1903-4 
the cultivated area was 178 .scjuare miles, paying Rs. 2,79,000 land 
revenue. 

Danubyu Town. - Head-quarters of the township c^f the .same 
name in Ma-ubin District, Lower Burma, situated in 17° 15' N. and 
95^' 38' 1 C., on the west bank of the Irraw'addy. Population (1901), 
6,137. The affairs of Danubyu are managed by a town committee, 
consisting of eight members. 'The revenue of the town fund in 1903-4 
was Rs. 24,000, and the expenditure Rs. 27,000. Under Burmese rule, 
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l)Linul)yii was a post of some stratei^ir imp()rtanre, and in the first 
Hurinese War a stuliborn resistance was offered by its garrison to 
the British advance up the Irrawaddy. Here in 1825 the career of 
Maha Bandula, the Burmese generalissimo, was terminated by a shell 
from the British guns. During the second Burmese War, Danubyu 
was occupied by the Burmans, but was evacuated on the approach 
of the invading force. The remains of the. old Burmese fort are still 
to be seen. The town possesses a dispensary and a good Anglo- 
vernacular school, and enjoys some local fame for the manufacture 
of thinhyu mats and cluToots. 

Danus. —A hybrid Shan Burmese community inhabiting the border¬ 
land between the Shan States and Upper Burma, for the most jiart 
between the 21st and 23rd [)arallels of N. latitude. In igoi the Danus 
numbered ^3,549, the majority having beeti enumerated in Mandalay 
District and the Nf)rthcrn and Southern Shan States. 'The}' are often 
divided, ac(’ording to the language which they sj)eak, into Jkirmese 
Danus and vShan Danus. In dress the Danus resemble tlu‘ (‘om- 
munities, Shan or Burmese, among whom they li\e, and they are, 
like their neighbours, Buddhists. 'I'lie origin of the name Danu is 
doubtful : the pe()])le are probably a com])aratively modern prodiu't 
and have never had any si^iarate (lolitical identity. The Danus must 
not be confounded with the Danaws, an almost extinct tribe, whose 
habitat lies for the most part in the Mj'elat division of the Southern 
Shan States, and whose language points to their being of Mon-Anam 
stock. 

Daosa. —Head-(]uarters of the ?//b<r/;m/and tahsU of the same name 
in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 54' N. and 76° 21' E., 
a little to the south c)f the Agra-Ajmer road and of the Daosa station 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 38 miles east of Jaipur city. l\^pu- 
lation (1901), 7,540. Daosa was the capital of the Kachwahas before 
they wrested Amber from the Minas, d'o the east overlooking the 
town is an isolated hill, 1,643 feet above the sea ; and on its summit 
is a fort said to have been built by the Bargujar Rajas, who held this 
part of the country before the advent of the Kachwahas. The town 
itself is surrounded by a half-ruined wall. It contains a post office, 
7 schools attended by 270 pupils, and a hospital with accommodation 
for 4 in-patients. .At Bhankri, 4 miles to the north-east, large slabs 
of a foliated mica schi.st are quarried, which are largely used for roofing, 
while from Raiala, 19 miles to the north-west, a greyish-white marble is 
brought for the manufacture of idols. 

Daph§.buni. —A mountain ridge, situated between 27° 28' and 
27® 47' N. and 96® 14' and 96® 55' E., to the east of Lakhimpur Dis¬ 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam. The summit of the highest peak is 
i5»oo 8 feet above sea-level. 
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Daphla. —Hills on the Darrang-Lakhimpiir frontier, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. See Dafla Hills. 

Daphlapur. —l^etty State in the Political Agency of Bijapur, Bom¬ 
bay. See Bijapttr Ac.kncy. 

Dapoli Taluka. —North western taluha of Ratnngiri District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 17*^ 35' and 18° 4' N. and 73^’ 2 and 73° 22' E., 
with an ari^a of 500 s(]uare miles, including the petty subdivision ( pethd) 
of Mandangarh. Tlierc are two towns, Dapoli ([)0})ulalion, 2,867), 
the headquarters, and Harnai (6,245); 243 villages. 1 'he popu¬ 

lation in 1901 was 154,628, (ompared with 154,991 in 1891. 'The 
densitv, 309 persons per Sfjuare mile, is a little above the District 
average. 'Die demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-34 lakhs, and 
for cesses Rs. 9,000. 'Fhe seaboard of Dapoli, stri‘t('hing for 30 miles, 
has the chara(ieristics of other parts of the Konkan coast. Bluff head¬ 
lands stand at the mouths of the chief rivers, and the coast line is 
indented with small and sandy bays. 'Vhe coast villages, dotted over 
the low belts of sand lying between the sea and the cliffs, are thickly 
peopled, and arc concealed in dense groves of ])alms. Along the coast 
lies Harnai, a good harbourage from northerly wunds, and opposite 
Harnai is the island fortress of vSuvarndrug. Inland, the aspect of the 
taluka is bleak and rugged. Boulders of laterite crop out over the 
bare plateaux of this region, and lie scattered in the innumerable water¬ 
courses of long dried-up streams, l^astward the pros])ect improves. 
The villages are shaded by (dumps of jack and mango-trees ; teak 
grows in some of the more sheltered ravines : and the rivttr banks are 
covtavd with brushwood. 'Die climate on the whole is tem})erate and 
healthy. 'The sea-breeze is fell in all parts. A small portion of alluvial 
soil is found on the banks of the rivers and on the flats formed by 
deposits at their estuaries. .A good deal of .salt marsh and tidal swamp 
has been turned into fertile gardens and productive rice-fields. The 
annual rainfall is heavy, averaging 131 inches at Drqxdi and t66 
inches at Mandangarh. 'fhe latter is the highest figure for the whole 
District. 

Dapoli Town.— Head-(]uarter.s of the idiuka of the same name in 
Ratnagiri District, Bombay, .situated in 17‘^46'N. and 73^' 11'K., about 
5 miles from the sea. I^qnilation (1901), 2,867. d'he municipality, 
established in 1880, has now been abolished, its place being taken bj 
a special ('ommittee. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700. In 1818 
Dapoli was constituted the military station of the Southern Konkan. 
In 1840 the regular troops were withdrawn, but a veteran battalion was 
retained till 1857. After that dale the cantonment was broken up and 
the town declined in importance. A piclures(iue old English church 
stands within the site of the old camp, and there are two luiropean 
graveyards dating from 1818 and 1821. The town contains a Sub- 
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ordinate Judges eoiirt, a dispensary, an S.P.G. Mission school, and a 
lechnic'al school. 

DarSpur. — Td/uk and town in ('oimbatore District, iMadras, See 
Dttarapukam. 

Darbhanga District. — Distrh't in the Patna Division of J^engal, 
lying between 25*^ 28' and 26° .|o' N. and 85'^’ 31' and 86^’ 44' E., with 
an area of 3,348^ Sf|iiare miles. It is bounded on the north by Nepal, 
on the east by Bhagalpur District, on the south by the Ganges and the 
District of Monghyr, and on the west by Muzaffar[)ur, 

'The District is one large alluvial plain with a general slo])e from north 
to south, varied by a depression in the centre. It c-ontains no hills, but 
is divided by its rivcT system into three well-defined 
physical divisions, d’he first of these, starting from ^spects^ 
the south, is the tract beyond the Hurhi Gandak river 
in the extnmie south-west of the District, com])rising the thdfuis of 
Dalsingh Sarai and Samasti]nir : it is a large bloc k of uyiiand, with a few 
(hanrs or marshes here and there. 'I'he second division, corre^sponding 
roughly with the Warisnagar fddna, consists of a small dorj/> between the 
Hnghmati and P)iirhl Gandak rivers : it is the lowest part of the District 
and is liable to inundation from the former river, d'he rest of tht' 
District, comprising the head-quarters and Madhubam subdivisions, is 
a low-lying ])lain intersec’ted by numerous streams and marshes, but 
travers(‘d also in parts by ridges of iqdands. 'fhe south eastern por¬ 
tion, correspor.ding roughly with the Ihduas of Bahcrii and Rusera, is 
during the rains mainly a ('hain of temporary lakes, joined together by 
the numerous beds of the hill streams which pass through the Madhii- 
bam subdivision on their way from Nepal to the Ganges. Large por¬ 
tions of this area do not dry up till well on in the cold season, and in 
some places communications are open for only three or four months of 
the year. In the Madhubani subdivision the land is generally higher, 
espei'ially in the three western ihdmu and in the south of Phulpara.s, 
which contains stret('hes of high land. 

The District contains three main river systems, the Ganges, the 
Little Gandak, and the Kamla-'riljugji. d’he Ganges, however, skirts 
it for only 20 miles ; and the only stream of any importance which joins 
it direct and not by way of the other river .systems is the Baya, an over^ 
flow of the (beat Gandak, which flows for a short distance across the 
extreme south-east corner of the District. dTc Biirhi or Little Gandak 
is an imj)ortant river throughout its course in (Tamparan, Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, and North Monghyr. In all thesc‘ Districts it marks a 
clearly defined division of the country. It enters Darbhanga District 
near Pusa and, after flowing past Samastifiur, leaves it just below 

^ The arc.-i shown in the Census Kepoit of 1901 was 3,335 i-fiuare miles. ''I'he area 
(jiioted in tlie text is that determined in the recent survey and settlement operations. 
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Kusera. Though its imjX)rtance has been diminished by the railway, 
it is still a valuable trade highway, and there are many large bazars and 
marts on its banks. It is nav'igable practically nil the year round for 
country boats of fair size. Its o/fshoots, the Jamwari and Balan, 
leave it near Pfisa, and after flowing through the south-west of the 
Samastipur subdivision, rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr, befon* it 
flows into the Ganges at Khagaria. All the rivers in the hcad-(iiiarlcrs 
and Madhubaiu subdivisions belong t(i the Kamla-Tiljuga group, so 
called because they conviTge at I'ilakcswar in llu*. south-east corner of 
the Rusera theina, and are thenceforward known indiscriminately by 
either name while proceeding through Monghyr and Rhagalpur to join 
the (iangcis and the Kosi by various tortuous courses. 'The first of the 
grou[), the Raghmati, rises in Nepal, and during its course through 
Darbhangii pursues an easterly direction parallel to the Ibirhi Gandak : 
it formerly joined this river near Rusera, but lias within the past thirty 
years cut a new bed for itself, and now cuts into the Rarai and joins 
the Tiljuga at 'I'ilakeswar. "J'hc Karai prior to its junction with the 
Riighmati is an unimportant stream. 1'he I.ittic Raghmati, on which 
the town of Darbhanga stands, also finds its way to the Tiljuga by the 
bed of the Karai. Its ( hief tributary is the Dhaus, which runs through 
the north-west of RenTpatl thafia. The Kittle Baghmati was formerly 
joined near Ramtaul by the Kamla, a river whose old beds are 
found all over the north of the MadhubanT subdivision. It ust*d to 
flow lo rnih^s east of Miidhubam town, but now jiasses lo miles to the 
west of it, its main channel running about 4 miles east of Darbhanga 
town ])ast Bahera, Singia, and Hirni to Tilakeswar. It is a fairly large 
river in the rains and liable to heavy floods. Still farther east is the 
lattle Ralan, a deep and narrow river with a well defined bed, which 
runs south through the eastern ])ari of the Khajauli and MadhubanT 
f/ia?ias, and joins the 'J'iljiiga near Rusera. 'The Balan jiropt^r, also known 
as the Rhati Ralan, is a river with a wide shifting sandy bed, liable to 
heavy floods but practically dry during a great part of the year. Its old 
beds are found all over the north of the Phiilparas Rmna. Last comes 
the Tiljuga, which rises in Nepal and skirts the entire eastern boundary 
of the District, though portions of it are in Bhagalpur. The rivers 
in the MadhubanT :tnd head-quarters subdivisions arc liable to overflow 
their banks during heavy flood.s : but they rapidly drain off into the low 
lying country in the south-east of the District, on which all the lines of 
drainage north of the RurhT Gandak converge. 

The District is covered by the older alluvium. Kankar or nod\ilar 
limestone of an inferior quality occurs in places. 

Darbhanga contains no forests ; and, i>x('e])t for a few very small 
patches of jungle, of which the chief constituents are the red cotton-tree 
{Biwihax 7 )ialabai-in{m)^ khair i^Acada Catechu), and sissit (Dalhergia 
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Si^soo), with an undergrowth of euphorhiaceoiis and urticaceoiis shrubs 
and tree weeds, and occasional large stretches of grass land interspersed 
with smaller spots of fisar land, the ground is under close cultivation, 
and besides the crops carries only a few field-weeds. Near villages 
small shrubberies may be found containing mango, sissu, Eui^enia Javi- 
holana, various species of Fints^ an occasional tamarind, and a few other 
semi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. Both the palmyra 
{Borassus flaheFifer) and the khajar or date-palm {Phoevix sylvestris) 
occur planted and at times self-sown. I'he field and roadside weeds 
include various grasses and sedges, chiefl)' species of Pafiicuvi and 
Cyp€?-us, and in waste corners and on railway embankments thickets of 
sissf/^ derived from both si'eds and root suckers, very rapidly appear. 
'The sluggish streams and ponds are filltal with water weeds, the sides 
being often fringed by n^edy grasses and bulrushes, sometimes with 
tamarisk bushes intermixed. 

Wild hog are v(?ry common ; a stray tiger or leopard occasionally 
wanders down along a river-bank from Nepal, and a few wolves are also 
found. Crocodiles infest the rivers, and several kinds of dangerous 
snakes abound, the most ('ommon being the Xv7/7?/7 {Jh/ngarits coenileus) 
and yohuman or cobra {^Naia U^ipudians), 

Dry westerly winds arc experienced in the hot season, but the lem- 
j)crature is not so excessive as in South IBhar, the highest on record at 
Darbhanga being 107° in 1894. The mean maximum temperature 
ranges from 73^" in January to 96"" in April and May, and falls to 
75^ in December, decreasing rapidly in November and December. 
'I'lie mean minimum temperature varies from 52° in January to 80° in 
July ; the lowest ever recorded is 38-3^^ in January, 1878. Rainfall is 
heavy in the submontane tnict, i)artly owing to the heavy showers 
which occur when cy('loni(' storms break up on reaching the hills, and 
partly because the monsoon current is stronger towards the west along 
the foot of the hills. The annual rainfiill for thi* District averages 
50 inches, of which 7-4 inches fall in June, 12-5 in July, 12*9 in August, 
and 9-9 in September. Parts of the District, especially the extreme 
south and the dodh between the Baghmati and the Idttle (landak, are 
liable to inundations, but these usually result in little damage. Heavy 
floods, however, occurred in 1898, 1902, and 1906, causing some loss 
of life and cattle, carrying away houses, and damaging the roads. The 
floods of 1906 were particularly severe, causing great distress and, in 
some tracts, scarcity, and necessitating famine relief measures. 

In ancient times the Di.strict formed part of the old kingdom of 
Mithila. It passed successively under the Pal and Sen dyna.sties, and 
was concpiered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khilji in 
T203. l"rom the middle of the fourteenth century it 
was under a lint‘ of Brrdiman kings until it was merged in the Mughal 
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empire in 1556. Considering the present position of Harbhanga Dis¬ 
trict as the head-quarters of Mithila Brahmanism, singularly little is 
known of its early history prior to the Muhammadan period. I'hc 
Ramayana contains a few references to localities which local ])atriotism 
identifies with some existing villages in the BenTpatichief among 
them being Ahiari, which is said to have been the abode of Ahalya, tlu' 
wife of Cautama Risln', who was turned into stone by her husband’s 
jealous harshn(\ss and restored to life by Rama. But no reference is 
found to any ])lace in the District in tiu- more authentic records of 
Buddhism ; and it seems to ha\e In^en left unvisited by the Buddhist 
pilgrims, who traversed a large part of Bihar in the fifth and seventh 
centuries of the (diristian era. Nor is it possible to draw from the 
history of the Pal and Sen dynasties even such scanty information as 
is obtainabk' in regard to Muzaffar])ur and Saran. 'There can be little 
doubt that up to the twelfth or thirteenth century I tarbhangfi was rela¬ 
tively a backward tract,and that its tlcvelopment has coincided with the 
rise of Brahmanism. 'J’he oldest known document relating to the Dis¬ 
trict is a grant dated a. d. 1400, conveying the village of Bis/i in the 
Henipatl //uJ/za to the poet A’idyrijiati, who flourished in the reign of 
Raja Siva Singh and made the latter the best known of all tlie Hindu 
Rajas of Mithilii. Probably the oldest family in the 1 )istri(‘t is that of 
the Raja of Dharaur, which flourished long before the English occupa¬ 
tion, but is now in very r(‘duced ( ircumstances. At the ])resent day, 
the only landholder of any historic importanc e is the Maharaja of 
1 larbhanga (.w DakiuiaN(;a Raj). W hen Darbhanga passed into the 
l\ands of the British in 1 765 it was includetl in Su/>a/i Bihilr and formed 
with the greater |)art of Mu/affarpur District tlit* sarkar of Tirhut. 
Bihar was retained as an indct)endcnt revenue division, and in 1782 
'Tirhut (including Hajipur) was made into a Colleclorate. In 1875 
Tirhut was divided into the two existing Districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga. 'J'he ruins of old forts are found at |a\'\A(;a]<, Berautjnir, 
Bhawara, Balarajtmr, and Mangal. 

'The po])ulation of the jwesent area increased from'*2,136,898 in 1872 
to 2,630,496 in iS8r, to 2,8 oj, 955 in 1891, and to 2,912,611 in 1901. 

Population ^ increa.se in 1881 was largely due to defective 
eTiumeration in 1872. During the last of the de¬ 
cennial periods, the progress of the District was imt)eded by scarcity in 
1891 and by famine in 1896-7 ; the period moreover was not a healthy 
one, and the recorded deaths outnumbered the births in three out of 
the ten years, l^'ever causes the highest mortality, while cholera occa¬ 
sionally appears in an epidemic form. Plague ajj])earc(l in the 1 listrict 
at the end of 1900. 1 )eaf-mutism is prevalent along the course of the 

Burhi (hindak and Baghmati rivcr.s. 'The principal statistics of the 
Census of 1901 are given in the following table:— 
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Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

g 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

a 

0 . 

0 

P 4 

D.'irhhanga 


j 2 ^ 

, 1 
J ,306 

1 Dof> 5 > 59.‘5 

871 

+ 1-6 

1 3.^,6 2 8 

Maclhu!)anl 

, I : 

1 

1,084 

1,094,379 


I 1 7 -« 

26,830 

.Saniastippr 

77 '^ 

I 


7.^2,637 1 

967 1 

-I- J -0 

40,170 

District lot.'U 


4 


_ 

2,912,611 

8;o^ 

1 1 

1 + .V 9 

102,6281 


'J'be four towns art' ])arv.han(;a, the lu'ad (iiuirlers, MAOHur.ANi, 
Ruskra, and Sam Asti pitr. 

J )ar])lRingri sii];ports a larger population to the stpiare mile than any 
District in Bengal except Muzaffarpur, Saran, and the TNvcnty four 
Parganas (exc luding the Sundarbans). 'Tht* density is greatest in the 
Samastij)ur subdivision, where the rich uplands produce valuable 
crops. There is still soiiit* room for expansion in Madhubani, but in 
the other subdivisions the pressure of the agricultural poj)ulation on 
the soil is already so great that further expansion under present con¬ 
ditions is not to be expected or desired. A considerable number of 
males of the class of landless labourers seek a livelihood in other ])arts ; 
they go by preference to the neighbourhood of ( alcutta or to Dacca 
and North Bengal. The vernacular of the District is tin* Maithill 
dialect of Bihari ; iVlusalmans speak a form of Maithill w’ith an admix 
ture of Persian and Arabic word.s, knowai as Jolaha boli. In 190T 
Hindus numbered 2,559,128, or 87-9 per c’ent. of the total population, 
and Musalmans 352,fx)!, or 12-1 per cent. 

Among the Hindus the most numerous castes are Alurs or Goalas 
(384,000), Dosadhs (208,000), Brahmans (198,000), Babhans (154,000), 
Dhanuks (152,000), Koiris (145,000), Mallahs (117,000), and Ghamars 
(106,000) : while Rewats, Khatwes, Kiirmls, Musahars, Rajputs, 'Pantis, 
and Telis eac h number betw'een 50,000 and 100,000. Two small castes, 
Deohars (inoculators) and Dhimars (grain-pan hers, /cJ/Av-bearers, cKic.), 
are peculiar to the District. Among Mu.salnians, Shaikhs (153,000), 
Jolahas (58,000), Dhunias (40,000) and Kunjras (39,000) are the best 
represented. Agriculture supports 78-6 per cent, of the population, 
industries 10-2 percent., commerce 0*4 per cent, and the professions 
I-1 per cent 

'I'here are several small (diristian communities of different denomi¬ 
nations, but no missions of any importance; and of 710 (diristians in 
the District in 1901 only 296 were natives. There is a small Roman 
('atholie mission at Samastipur, a Methodist mission, and a Zanana 
Bible and Medical mission. 

The elevated land south-w^est of the Burhi Candak is the richest and 
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m()st fertile part of th(* District, producing all the most valuable rabi 
and bhadoi crops. In the low-lying dodh between 
icu ture, Baghmati and the Little Gandak the main crop 

grown is winter rice, though in many parts good rain crops are also 
raised on the lands enrichc'd by inundation. In the Bahera and 
Rusera thdnas^ in the south-east of the plain which constitutes the rest 
of the District, the only cro]) of any importance is winter rice, which 
when not submerged by floods at too early a date is very prolific, 'fhe 
higher land in the Madhiibani sulxlivision is suitable for the m(ue valu¬ 
able yw/V crops ; but the staj»le crop is winter rice, and the pn»duce of 
Alapur, Jabdi, and Bachaur is famous all over Bihar, 7 ’he only classi¬ 
fication of land understood by the ordinary cultivator is that into 
dhauhar and bhii/i^ the formcir being the lowlands on which rice is 
grown, and tht“ latter the U[)lands growing cereals or cro[)s of any kind 
other than rice. 

'I'hc chief agricailtiiral statistic's for i(;o3-4 are shown below, areas 
being in scpiare miles :— 


Sul)«li\ isimi. 

r(.tal 

Cuhiv;ite<l. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

' I )arbhaiiga 

I, 2.'4 

923 

132 

Madluibaiii 


1,000 

i 169 

1 Samastipur 

77 « 

5X7 

59 

'rotal 1 


2,510 

1 360 


It is estimated that 44 per cent, of the net c ultivated area is twice 
cropped. 

d'he most impoilant feature' of the* agric ulture of the District is its 
dej)endeni'e on the (or winter) harvest, no less than 58 per cent, 

of the cniltivated area being undc.*r crops of this kind, c'hiefly winter 
rice, which in 1903-4 c'overed 1,465 square miles. Manta [Elei/sitic 
corarafia) is grown ovt'r an area of 331 square miles ; wheat covers 
106 sejuare miles, barley 163 , mai/e 152 , gram 83 , and mi.scellaneous 
food-grains 59 square miles ; these last consist chiefly o'i kite sari, 7 ‘alta?% 
masut'i, kodon, chitia, sCiwCui, itrd, mimg, jancra, and oats. Miscel¬ 
laneous food-c’rops; consisting mainly of ])otatoes, yams, and snthiil 
{Dioscorea fascicitlata), are extensively grown in the Samastipur subdivi 
sion. The chief non-food c'rops arc oilseeds (principally linseed), 
covering 349 scjuart* miles ; they are very largely grown as catch-crops 
in winter rice lands, but their \aliie is comparatively small. Tobacc'o 
is cultivated on 48 square miles, chiefly in the Samastipur subdivision. 
Indigo, with 53 square mile.s, covers a larger area than in any cither 
Bengal Distric't except Ghamparan and Mu/.affarpur, but the area is 
steadily decreasing. Sugar-cane and poppy are grown, but to a com 
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paratively small extent. Of the other non-food crops, kharhaul or 
thatrhing'^rass is the most valuable. 

The area under cultivation has nearly doubled within the last loo 
years, but the greater part of the extension look place in the first half 
of the nineteenth century and little further expansion is now practi¬ 
cable. l^xperiments with improved seeds havi* been made in the 
Narhan W ard’s ICslate, but without much success. Several Euro})eans 
arc now cultivating sugar-cane, and experiments in the growth of rhea 
and the jireparation of rhea fibre are being made at Dalsingh Sarai. 
'The (lovernment estate at I’usx has recently been made' over to thc‘ 
(iovernment of India as the site for an Jinjierial agricultural ('ollege 
and research institute, and ])ortions of the estate are being utilized as 
a farm for t'xperimental cultivation and cattle breeding. Government 
advanced Ks. 33,000 as loans after the scarcity of 1891 2, and 
Ks. 20,000 in the lamine of iScjy. 

'fhe local cattle are weak and small. 'I'liis is due partly to carele.ss 
lireeding and jiartly to the want of adeipiale pasturage. 

'fhere are no (iovaanment irrigation works; but an area of 171 
square miles, or ()j; per cent, of the culli\ated area, is irrigated from 
other sources, chirfly in ihe Madhubani .subdivision, where the numc- 
lous rivers and streams are very largely taken advantage ol to bring 
water to the winter rice. In the Benipati thana in this subdivision 
a ver\ complete system of ii/iars and pains has bec'n constructed, and 
a large area is also irrigated from tank.s. In the Sama.sti|)Ur subdivision 
extensive irrigation is not jirai'ticable, nor is it reijuired for the crops 
mainly grown, but the valuable poj)])y and tobacco (tojvs are watered 
Irom wells. 

Beds of kankar or nodular limestone of an inferior (juality arc met 
with in several j)lac'es. Saliferous earth is found in j)at('hes all over the 
District, and a special caste, the Nunia.s, earn a s<'anty livelihood by 
extracting .saltpetre, d'he amount jwoduced in 1903 was 51,000 
maunds. 


Coarse cloth, pottery, and mats are manufactured, and brass utensils 

made at Jhanjhari)ur have a local reputation. The manufadure of 

indigo in the District by bairopean agency dates 

back to the time of the Permanent Settlement, the Trade and 

communications. 

pre.sent concerns of Dalsingh Sarai, Jitwarpur, Ti- 
wara, and Kamtaul having been all founded before the )car 1800. 
During the nineteenth century the cultivation of indigo sjwead into 
every ikd?ia of the District, but it was always more prevalent in the 
south than in the north, where the prevailing soil is le.ss suitable for it. 
In 1874 the District contained the large.st concern in India and 
probably in the world: this was Tandaul, which with its outworks 
comprised an area of 300 square miles. It was subsequently split up, 
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the northern outworks being purchased by the present Maharaja of 
Darbhanga. He abandoned the cultivation of indigo about three years 
ago ; and the fall in the [)rice of the dye, due to the competition of 
artilieial substitutes, lias caused many other factories to abandon or 
contract very greatly the area under indigo. The Settlement officer in 
1903 enumerated 28 factories with 36 outworks in the District. In 
1903 4 the area under indigo had fallen to 34,000 acres, of whic'h the 
greatt‘r part lay within the Sainastipur subdivision : and in 1904 
the number of fat tories had decreased to 24 with 27 outworks. The 
chief feature of the industry in this District, as compared with the other 
indig<»-growing trai ts in North liihar, is the large area cultivated direct 
by the fac tories themselves, amounting in the Sainastipur subdivision 
to no less than 94 per cent, of the total area under indigo, 'rhe plant, 
when cut, is fermenU'd in masonry vats aiul oxidized t'ither by beating 
or by currents of steam. 'I'ht' dye tiuis precipitated is boiled and dried 
into cakes. In 1903-4 the outturn of indigo was 7,015 maunds, 
valued at 9-12 lakhs. Of late years, owing to the fall in the value of 
indigo, the factories have taken to the* growing of ordinary crops, and 
tins tendeni'y is particularly marked in the Dalsingh Sarai tkana^ where 
the results h.ive been liighly successful, 'file sugar industry is imjior- 
tant in the Madhubani subtlivision, where the out turn of 30 fai'tories 
in 1904 was valued at 2*71 lakhs. 

'rhe prim'ipal exports are rii'c, indigo, gram, [lulses, linsi'ed, mustard 
seed, saltpetre, tobacco, hides, and timber; and the jirincipal 

imports are rice and other food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, gunny-bags, 
coal and coke, hairo])ean cotton jnece-goods, and raw cotton. (Iram, 
j)ulses, and oilseeds are (*hiefly sent to (’alcutta, and rice and other 
food grains to S.iran and Mu/affarpur. 'The imports of food-grains 
('oim* for the most ])art from llhagaltiur and Nepfil, (oal and coke from 
Hurd wan, kerosene oil from the ’Ihventy-four Ikirganas, and salt and 
})iece-gooils from ( alcutta. 'I'hc principal marts are DARimANOA 
'Town, .SAMAsrii’iu^, Maj)1II'I!ANI, Ri skka, Pusa, Kamtaul, Dalsingh 
Sarai, Naraiua (for the Ne[)a.lese grain traffii ), and. Jhaniharfuk. 
'The chief trading castes arc Agarxv.als, Harnawars, Kasarwanis, Kath- 
baniils, Khattns, and Sindurias. Most of the trade with (Calcutta 
and the neighbouring Districts is carried by rail. The trafhc with 
NejKil is carried in carts and on pack bullocks, and occasionally by 
I'oolies. Some timber is floated dowm the rivers. 

'I'Ik' famine of 1874 gave a gre.'it impetus to the construction of 
railways, and the District is on the whole w'ell off in the matter of com¬ 
munications. Its south-west corner is traversed for 29 miles by the 
main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railwa)', and also by 
25 miles of the new chord-liwc’ from Hajipur to Bachwara, which runs 
parallel to the (langes embankment from east to west. From Samasti- 
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pur ii line runs to Darbhanga town and there branches (;ff in two 
directions, the first north-west to Sitamarhi through Kamtaul and 
loginra, and the other due east to Khanwa Ciliat on the Kosi. The 
total length of the line within the district is 146 miles. Most of the 
earthwork for a line from Sakri to Jaynagar on the Nepal frontier was 
( oinpleted as a relief work during the famine of 1897 ; and the line, 
winch has now been opened, shoukl ta}> a large grain supply from 
Nepal. Including 769 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
1,949 miles of roads, of which 47 miU*s are metalled. 'The most 
im))()rtant is the main road running • east wards from Muzaffarpur 
llu'ough Darbhanga town and Narahia to Purnea. Roads radiate from 
Darbhanga town and the subdivisional head-(]uarters to llui most 
im]n)rtant })laces in the interior, and from Darbhanga town and Sakri, 
Jhanjharpur, and Nirmrdi railway stations to tlie Nepfil frontier. Most 
of the roads were ('onstru(!ted as relief works in the famine of 1874, 
and others by the road cess ('ommiltee which was established in 1875, 
and by its successor, the District board. 'Die total mileage is now 
about three times wluit it was thirty years ago. Many of the roads in 
the low'-lying tract in the central and south e,astern part of the District 
are impassalile during the rains ; their high embankments are frecpiently 
breached in time of flood, to avoid which an enormous amount of 
bridging would be necessary. Much has been done in this direction in 
recent years: five pontoon bridges have been erected at different points 
on the Gandak and the baghmati ; and the road from Darbhanga town 
to Jaynagar on the frontier, wdiich crosses all the ri\ers in the west 
of the Madhubani subdivision, has been bridged throughout at the 
(\)st of the Darbhanga Raj. In Samastipur, where the country is 
high, and compai itively little embanking or bridging is recpiired, 
most of the roads are in good order and can be used at all seasons of 
the year. 

The (hinges is navigable by steamers throughout the year ; and 
a daily service, whii h |)lies up the river from (ioalundo, calls at Hardas- 
])ur in the extreme south west corner of the Samastijiur subdivision, 
d'he Jliirlu Gandak river is navigable by boats of 1,000 maunds burden 
at all seasons, but its boat traffic has much decreased since the opening 
of the railway, boats of 400 or 500 maunds can pass ui) the Baghmati 
except in a very dry season. 'I’hc other rivers in the District are 
navigable in the rainy .season only, and are not much used even 
then owing to their liability to floods, d'he [wincipal ferries arc 
those on the Burin Gandak and Baghmati rivers, the most important 
being at Magardihi (ihat (at Sama.stipur) and Singia Ghat (at Rusera) 
on the Burhi Gandak, and at Kalya Ghat and Haia Ghat on the 
Baghmati. 

Whenever the normal rainfall falls short of the average or is badly 
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distributed, the crops suffer; the j^reater part of the cultivated area is 
under winter rice, and the most serious results ensue 
from a premature cessation of the monsoon. The 
first se\erc famine of which there is any reliable record is that of 1874. 
'The raiits of JS73 commenced late, were insufficient to bring even the 
hhadoi crops to full maturity, and ceased in September with a deficiency 
in some parts of no less than inches. 'I'he rice crop was very short 
cver\u hen*, and in the head-ctuarteis subdivision it was almost wholly 
(lestrijyed. keliet ojieralions on a la\ish scale were undertaken in 
ample- time, and serious loss of life was prevented. Severe local scarci¬ 
ties again oc('urred in iHys-O, 1888 ig and 1891-2. In 1895 the 
harvest was again a short one, and this was follow'ed by the great crop 
failure of i8()6, which affected the wholt* District e.\ce|)l two of the 
thanas iA the Samastipiir siibdi\ision ; in the third, W^arisnagar, 
the dislri'ss was less ai'ute than in the rest of the District, while it was 
greatest in the west of the head-(iiiarters and JMadhubani subdivisions. 
Relief was again proiujitly given, and the total expenditure amounted 
to nearly 37 lakhs. The numbers in receipt of relief rose to 230,000 
at the end of Ma\, 1897, of whom 147,000 persons w’ith 10,000 
dependents wert^ engaged on relief works and 79,000 were in receipt 
of gratuitous relief. 'I'he imports of grain into the 1 )islrict during the 
famine amounted to more than 44,000 tons. 'I'he total number of 
persons relie\ed, reckonetl in terms of one day, was 40,911,000 units, 
or more than in any other Bengal District; but the death-rate was 
unusually low during the greater ])art of the distres.s, and the recovery 
of the Distri< t after the famine was rajml. 

h'or administrative [)urposes the Di.stri<t is ilivided into three 
subdivisions, with head-quarieis at D.vkiutAM ;a, .Madiil r.ANi, and 
.^AMAsiii'i K. I'he staff su}H)rdinate to the District 
Magistrate collector at head-(juarters consists ot an 
.\ssisiani Magisiiate-C'ollei'tor and fi\t‘ Depul)-Magistrate-( 0 )llectors, 
while the Madhubani and Samastijjur subdivisions are each in charge 
ot a Joint or Assistant Magistrate assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collect(.>r. 

I'he civil courts subordinate to the District Judge are those of three 
Munsifs at Darbhanga, three at Samastipur, and two at Madhubani; 
civil cases abovi* a certain value are disjiosed of by two Subordinate 
judges at Muzaffarpur. 'i'he criminal courts include those of the 
Sessions Judge and Disliict Magistrate and of the J<unt, Assistant, and 
Deputy-Magistrates riierred to above. "Jben.' is little heinous crime, 
the commonest offences being theft and burglary. 

.\l the time of 'I’odar Mai's assessment Darbhanga formed a portion 
of sarkCir 'I'irhut, which belonged to the northern division of the Subah 
or ])rovince of Bihar. I'he 42 par^anas for which figures are available 
returned a productive area of 320 square miles. 'I'he revenue a.s.ses.sed 
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on them was 2*31 lakhs, giving an incidence of Rs. 1-2 per cultivated 
a( re, as compared with Rs. 1-7 in 'I'irhut as a whole, Rs. 1-8 in SSran, 
and Rs. 1-6-3 in (/hamparan. Fhe inference is that Darbhanga was 
then in a more backward agricultural condition than the rest of North 
Bihar, and it is probable that the more remote jiarts were in the hands 
of rofrac tory and inde|)endent zamhidilrs. rhe subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the I-)istrict may be gauger! from the fact that it now contains 
a. I ultivated arc^a of 2,510 sr^uare miles, so that cultivation has increased 
eigiufold in the last three centuries. 'The present revenue is 7*97 lakhs, 
or mr)ie than three ti?ues what it \sas in Akhar's reign ; hut the in- 
< 'drive ix r r'ultivated ar re is under S annas, or less than half what it 
was at 'I’odar Mai’s assessment. At the Decennial Settlement in 1790, 
wliicli wa.^ made permanent in 1793, little more than a quarter of the 
total area covered hy tlu* present 1 )istri('l \\as dealt with and nearly 
h\o thirds of the present cultivated area esr'apcd assessment, the 
n'\eniie demand hr’ing 5-48 lakhs on an ,irea r)l 892 srpiarc mile.'', 
i'ror eedings were afterwards instituted to lesiime lands held revenue- 
tree under illegal f>r invalid lith"', and 3*61 lakh-> had b\' 1850 been 
dui>i added to the land revenue. In 1903 -4, of the total ( urrent 
demand 7-86 lakhs was jiayablc liy 13,752 permanently settled estate.', 
and Ks, 10,500 by estates held diiect by (iovernmenl, whik' 2 small 
estates aie temporarily settled. Owing to the backward state of the 
District at the time of the Bennanenl Seltlenvnt, tlv' incidence of 
levcnue per acre is only Rs. o 5 10. One ol the most remarkable 
loatures in the revenue administration is the increase in the number of 
permanently settled estates owing to partition ; these numbered 8,257 
in 1879-80, while at the time of the Permanent Settlement there wore 
only 532. 

'The Di.strict has recently (i 896 1903) been surveyed, and a record-of- 
lights has been ])rei)ared. Jt was found that settled and occupant y 
lyots hold 83 per cent, of the total (xxupied area, and these pay cash 
rents for t)2 per cent, of the area held by them ; while non occupancy 
ryots and under ryots |)ay produce rents for 7 and 53 per cent, re- 
spectivel) of the areas held by them. Produt e rents are of three kinds : 

MW/, and niankhap. In the first case lire actual croj) is divided 
between the landloixl and the ryot; in the second the value of the crop 
is appraised on the ground sliortly before the harvest, and a share is 
l)aid ))>' the ryot to the landlord either in cash or kiml; while in the 
third ca.se the ryot i)a)s a certain ([uantity iri'especlive of the out-turn. 
\'ery liigli rents are charged for land growing valuable crops, .^uch as 
tubacccj, poppy, and chillies, and it is not unusual to find tobar co lands 
assessed at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 j)er acre. 'Phe average rates for good rice 
lands are from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per acre, and for lands irroducing both an 
autumn and a spring harve.sl from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. On the whole the 
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highest rents arc found in Samaslipur and the lowest in Madhubani. 
I'hc only peculiar teniin? in the District is that known as jaidddi\ 
which prevails in the low lands of the Hahcra thdna. As this tract is 
extremely liable to inundation, the ryot pays rent not on his whole 
holding but only on siu h part of it as actually produces a crop, the 
cropped area being measured for this purpose just before the harvest 
and a rate pre\iousl) agreed ii|)on applied tf) it. f'or the whole 
District ryots at fixed rents pay Rs. i- 12-0 per acre, settled and 
oc('Uf)ancy ryots Rs. \ 12 and non-occupancy ryots Rs. 4-7-10 per 
acre, the average for the three classes lieing Rs. ^^-T2 4 ])er acre, whih' 
under r) ols pay Rs. 4 S-4 per acre. 

The following tabic gives the ('olleclions of land revt'.nuc and of 
t(gal rcNcnue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees :— 

iKSo I iKt)c> I. ii)<)(> 1. 4. I 

7»97 7 » 9 ' 7’99 

14.30 iS,iS ‘ 0*47 

Outside the iminii ipalities of D.xkiui \\<.a, RrsKK.\, Sam-vsi ipi'K, and 
MADHVr.ANi, local affairs arc managi'd In the District board, with 
subordinate local boards in each subdivision. In 1905 4 its income 
was Rs. 3,<SS,ooo, of which Rs. 2,30,000 was derived from rates ; and 
the exiicnditure was Rs. 4,13,000. inc luding Rs. 2,33,000 spent on 
public works. 

riie District c'ontains 11 jiolic'c stations and 12 outyiosts. The force 
subordinate to the District Superintendent consists of 3 inspectors, 
3^1 sub insjic^ctors, 27 head c onstables, and 403 constables ; the rural 
police forc e consists of 2S0 dafiadnr'i and 4,462 thaukidars. The Dis 
trict jail at Darbhanga town has acconnnodation for 355 jiri.soncrs. 
rind subsidiary jails at ]\fadhubani and Samastipur for 37. 

laliication, though backward, has made considerable i>rogress in 
recent \cars. In Tyoi, 3-5 percent, of the pojuilation (7-1 males and 
0*1 females) eould read and write. The number- of pujiils under 
insiructicm increased from 24,864 in 1892-3 to 34,<>27 in 1900-1. In 
t90A“4' 4-1.S45 ‘tnd 2,604 girls were at schciol, being respectively 
200 and I-I per-cent, of the children of school going age. The 
nun.ber ol cducaticmal institutions, ])ublic and private, in that yea’ 
was 1,692, including ic) secondary, 1,151 primary, and 522 special 
.schools. The total expenditure on education was Rs. 1,21,000, of 
which Rs. 9,000 was met from ITovinc ial funds, Rs. 48,000 from Dis¬ 
trict funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 39,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained t 6 dispensaries, of which 8 had 
accommodation for 172 in-patients. The rases of 239,000 out 
patients and 2,800 in-patients were treated during the year, and 6,000 
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operations were performed, 'rhe expenditure was Rs. 60,000, of which 
Rs. 900 was derived from (iovernnient contributions, Rs. 29,000 from 
Local and Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 26,000 from 
siihscri[)tions. 

Vac'cination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 1903 4 the 
number of j)crs(ms su('('essfully vaccinated was 90,000, representing 
32-2 per 1,000 of the population, or rather less than the general ratio 
for Hengal. 

I |. H. Sctf/cmenf Report (( alcutta, r904) ; L. S. !s. O’Mallt y, 

Pistriit (('alcutta, >907). | 

Darbhanga Subdivision. —Head (juarters subdivision of the 
1 )arbhanga District, Bengal, lying between 25^’ 38' and 26"" 26' N. 
and 85° 41' and 86^‘ 44' E., with an area of 1,224 sejuare miles. The 
pr)j)iilation rose from 1,048,806 in 1891 to 1,065,595 in 1901, when 
there were 871 persons to the s(|uare mile. 'The greater part of the 
subdivision is a low iN'ing plain, intersecte<l by numerous streams and 
inaislies ; and the chief crop is winter rice, which, when not submerged 
at loo early a dale 1 )\ Hoods, yields an abundant out-turn. 'The sub- 
di\ision ('oniains two towns, Dxkiuixnoa (])oj)ulation, (>6,244), il*^ 
h('a,d tjuarlers, and Krsia< \ (10,245); and 1,306 villages. 

Darbhanga Raj. — An estate in Bengal. 'I'he Darbhanga famil)- 
traces its origin to one Mahes 'riiakur, who is said to havt* ( omc from 
Jubbulpore al)Out the beginning of the sixteenth c(‘ntur\. He took 
service as a j)ric'st witli the des('endanls of Kaja Siva Singh, who still 
exercised a nominal supremacy in 'I'irhut ; l)ut when they collapsed 
before the adviiiu'ing Muhammadan power, Mahes 'i’hakur induced 
Akbar to grant him what are now the Darbhanga Raj estates. He 
and his descendants gradually consolidated the |)ow('r of the familv in 
both agrarian and social matters ; and though, owing to recusanev at 
the I’ermanent .Settlement, the Raja of that j)eriod was for some tiim* 
deprived of a. |)ortion of his pro|)erty, the British (lovernmenl eventiiallv 
recognized him. During the first half of the nineteenth century, owing 
to mismanagement and litigation, the estate fell into ('onsidcrable 
difficulties. But the litigation had the effect of dec iding that the estate 
was impartible and that the inheritance to it was regulated 1)> primo¬ 
geniture ; and owing to a long minority of over twenty years from i860 
onwards, during which the estate was under the (.'ourV of Wards, it is 
now in a very flourishing condition. Darbhanga town has been the 
head-quarters f>f the family since 1762, prior to which date they re¬ 
sided at Madhubam. The present Maharaja Bahadur, Sir Rnmeswai 
Singh, K.C.l.lC., suc< eeded on the death of his brother in 1898. 

ddte estates at [iresent compri.se lands situated in the I fistricts of 
Darbhanga, Mu/afifarpur, (Jaya, Monghyr, J’urnea, and Bhagalpur, with 
a total area of mure than 2,410 sijuare inile.s. 'I'he Maharaja is akso the 
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o\Mirr of house |)H)j)crty in the towns of DarhhangA, Miizaffarpur, i’atna, 
Henares, Calcutta, Allahabad, l)arjccling, and Simla, and of the indigo 
<‘oncems of Sarahia and Jiachaur in Muzafilirpiir I)istrict, Pandaul in 
Darhhangfi, and CJondwara in Purnea. 'J'lie rent roll exceeds 32 lakhs, 
and the Government revenue, including cesses, is 7-J lakhs. The 
|)rcsent system of management was introduced when the estate was 
undei the ('ourt of ^^’ards, and is ver\ complete. I’lie estate is 
divided into circles of from 50 to 200 villages each ; each circle is in 
(harge of a su])-manag(‘r, who is responsible to the Mahar.lja for its 
efficient working, and under each sul)manager there ar(' usually several 
tahsildni\s in charge of groujis ol villages or rent colk'ctors. The 
average rent jiayable by the occu])ancy ryots of the Raj is believed to 
he about Rs. 4 jut acre. 

Darbhanga Town. 1 lead «iuariers of J )ar])hanga District, Ben- 
grd, situated in 26 10' N. an<l 54' on the lelt bank of the Little 
Baghmati river. It probably takes its nanu* from one Darbhangi 
Khan, a Muhamma<lan fn'cbooter: the traditional derivation from 
dar-i 01 ‘gate of Bengal,' seems to be ctymologi<all\ impos 

siblc. 'I'he po|)ulation of the town increased from 53,744 in 1872 to 

lt‘ll again to 06,244 

i()Oi. This decrc'ase, however, is to a great e\tent fictitious : the popu 
lation was abnormally large in iSyi on ac'count of the presence o( 
some 5,000 jirahmans who had (ome to [)artake of a feast given by the 
Maharaja, while in 1901 the Census was taken on an aus|)i('i()iis dav 
tor weddings in ('onnt'.xion with which a large number of persons were 
temporarily absent. Jn 1001 the inhabitants included 47,946 Hindus, 
iS,i22 Muhammadans, and 171 Christians. Communications b\ road 
arc good in all directions. It is connet'ted with the north Ganges rail 
way svstem bv a line from Samastipur on the south, whic h branches off 
at I)aibhanga in two directions, the fir.si north west to Samastipur and 
the second north east to Khanwa (ihat on the Kosi. A considerable 
trade is carried on, tlie jwimipal exports being oilseeds, and 

timber ; and the im|)()rt.s, food-grain.s, .salt, gunny cjoth, piece-goods, 
lime, and iron. Darbhanga was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
riic income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 42,000, 
and the e.xpenciitnre R.s. 35,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 55,000, of whic'li Rs. 23,000 was derived from a tax on jicrsons (or 
property lax), and Rs, 1 1,000 from a tax on bouses and lands ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 38,000. \ large market ])la(H' has been con¬ 
structed between the hospital and the Maharaja's garden. 'The whole 
countr)' around tlie town becomes a swamp during the rains, being 
subject to inundations from the Kamla and Little Baghmati; and the 
civil station and public offices were therefore moved in 1884 to the 
suburb of Lahcria Sarai at the extreme south of the town. 'Lhc District 
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jail has arromnioclalion for 355 prison(‘rs, who are employed on oil¬ 
pressing, weaving, the manufacture of ?iewdr^ ropes, matting, &:c. 

DariilbSld. —'J'own in Hara Bankf District, United Provinces. See 
Daryahad. 

Daria -Thakurdt in Bhopal Acjkncy, (Central India. 

Darjeeling District. -Frontier District forming the most northerly 
[)ortion of the Bhagalpur Division of Bengal, lying l)etween 26° 31' 
and 27° T3' N. and 87° 59' and 88° 53' E., with an area of 1,164 
square miles. It runs up between Nepal on the west and Bhutan on 
th(* north east to Sikkim on the north. It is separated from Sikkim by a 
series of rivers and mountain torrents, and from Niqial by the Singalila 
chain of mountains : on the east and south it marches with the British 
l)istri('ts of Jalpaigun and Purnea. 

The District contains two distinct tracts: the ridges and dta'p valleys 
of the Lower Himalayas, and the iarai or level (‘ountrv at their base. 
Phe elevation of the latter is only 300 feet above sc‘a 
level ; and the mountains tower abruptly from the Physical 
])lams m s[)urs reaching to 0,000 and 10,000 feet, manv 
of them densely clothed with forest to their summits. 'The mountain 
slopes, from about 6,000 feet downwards, are dotted with trim tea 
gardens interspersed with small tracts of land reserved by (lovernment 
for native cultivators. 'Fhe tarai was formerly oveTgrown with dense 
malarious jungle, amid whic h the aboriginal tribes of Mechs, Dhimals^ 
and Kochs burnt clearings and reared crops of rice and cotton on a 
system of primitive nomadic- husbandry ; but it has now been cjxten- 
sively cleared for settled tillage* and for tea gardens. 

The scenery is of a magnificent character. 'Phe spectator in Darjee¬ 
ling town stands on the stage of a vast amphitheatre of mountains, 
which in the spring form a continuous snowy barrier extending over 
150 degrees of the horizon from (iipmochi on his right to Sandakphu 
on his left. 'Phe sides of the amphitheatre are formed by the .Singalila 
chain 20 miles to the west, and by the loftier Chola range 40 miles 
away on the east. In front of him, at a di.stanc-e of only 45 miles, the 
great twin peaks cjf Kinchinjunga tower above the titanic group of 
snowy mountains whic h fills the northern horizon. Flanked on the 
west by Kabru and Jano, and on the east by Pandim, Narsingh, and 
D2, Kinchinjunga c-onqiletely dominates the landscape. The rising 
sun sheds a golden radiance on the* eastern slopes, which turns to 
dazzling whiteness as the day wears on. At evening the western flanks 
catch all the rosy glow of sunset, and as the sun sinks behind the hills 
the crimson hues fade away only to reappear in a delicate afterglow. 
At last even this disappears; but if the moon be near the full, its light 
streams dowm upon the snows, outlining their contours with an awful 
purity. Unfortunately, except for a short time in May and in the early 
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winter months, this i^orgc-ous panf)ram;i is more f)ricn than not hidden 
by a thick mist, which lifts only at rare intervals for a few hours at 
a time. 

From the great backbone of the Himalayas, which runs east and west 
along the northern boundary of Sikkim, the SiNf;ALiCA range juts 
nearly due south, forming the boundary, first between Nepal and 
Sikkim, and then betw(^en Nej)al and Darjeeling District. At the 
station itself three minor ridges converge. One climbs due west to 
'I’anocD (10,07^ feet) on the .Singalila range: a second branches east 
to Senchal (<S,i63 feet) and northeast to Pashok feet); the 

third descends due south to KrksKONc., aiul thenc'i- south cast to tin* 
jilains. It is along the last ridge that the Darjc'cling-Himalayan Rail¬ 
way (limbs. 'I'hi.' higlu'st jieaks on the Singfdila range are Rhamj'I' 
(11,Mi I feet), Sauarcam (11,636 fe(‘t), and SAMtAki'HU (ii,i;3o feet). 
'The station of Darjeeling itself has an elevation of 7,002 fet't at the 
('haurasta, or four cross roads. 

'rile mountains are roughly divided for administrative jiurjioses into 
three distini't trac ts, 'riu* ridges above 6,000 feet and the valleys 
below 3,000 ft'Ct arc ‘reserved’ as forests ; between these altitudes the 
slojies east of the 'J'ista river have lieen set ajiart for native cultivation, 
whicli usually extends down to about 2,000 feet ; while in the ('ountry 
west of that river little but tea is grown. 

'I'he chief rivers are the 'J'is'ia, the Mahanadi (Mah ananda), and 
the Hidiisan. 'The ('hief tributaries of the d'lsta are the Rangpo and 
Rilli on the left bank, and on the right thc' Oreat Rangit, Rangjo, 
Rayeng, and Sivok : a little below its junction with the (h*eat Rangit, 
where one of the most i)ictures(jue views in the District ('an be 
obtained, tlu* 'I’lsta is sj»anned by a fuK* su>.|)ension bridge. 'The 
IVlahanadi is a smaller stream and obtains its full volume only after 
leaving the District. 'ria* Balasan lakes its rise* a ftwv miles .south-west 
of Darjeeling and after a soulherl\ course enters the tarai^ when it 
divides into two streams, one of whi('h, the New Halasan, branches oft' 
and joins the Mahanadi, while the parent strea+n (ontinues its 
southerly courst* into Purnea District. Its two main tributaries in 
Darjeeling District are the Rangbang on the right, and the Rinchingtong 
on the left bank. I'he Ramman river, whic h is a tributary of the 
llreat Rangit, and whic'h forms for some distance the boundary 
between the Distric t and .Sikkim, is (Tossed by a curious natural bridge 
of Slone between the junc tion of the Ralho and the Shiri with this 
river. 

(ineiss of the well foliated type, frequently passing into mica schist, 
covers the greater portion of the Distric t. Submetamorphic' or transi¬ 
tion rocks, known as the Dfiling series, are w'ell rcprescailed in the 
'I'lsta and the Rangit valleys, and in the outer hills between Kurseong 
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and Tindharia, and near Pankhabari. d'licy mainly consist of light 
green and dark greenish-grey, slightly greasy slates passing insensibly 
into ordinary clay slates, more or less earthy or silvery according to 
the degree of metamorphism they have undergone. Associated with 
them oct'ur bands of quartzite and quartz flags, and occasionally horn¬ 
blende schist, sometimes slightly calcareous and passing into dolomite. 
Upper Tertiary rocks (sandstones, conglomerates, and clays) occur as 
a narrow band fringing the base of the Himalayas, while intervening 
between the Submetamorphics and the I'ertiaries there is a thin band 
of Lower (loiidwana rocks, including various alternations of sand 
^tone or (juartzite, shales, slates, and beds of friable coal'. 

'Lht" mountain slopes, where not cleared for cultivation, are densely 
<'lad with shady forests. Along the banks of the larger streams and 
Irom 1,500 to 2,000 feet up the mountain ridges is a tropical forest, 
which extends also across the level tarai at the base of the outer spurs* 
On dry slopes in the hills and along old river-beds in the tarai there is 
little undergrowth, but elsewhere this is dense and luxuriant. 'I’he 
im[)ortant trees will be mentioned in the section on Forests. Ferns are 
very numerous and mosses are abundant, while epiphytic orchids and 
Wu'cinuueae are plentiful 'The orchids, however, cease to be abun 
dant at 8,000 feet, from which level rhododendro?is become common. 
At 10,000 feet on Phalut gregarious conifers appear. 'I'he sub-Alpine 
element, consisting of Geniiatia^ Primula^ Pedicularis, Meconopsis, 
and similar genera, is not largely represented within the District, which 
only touc hes this /one on Phalut in the west and on Rishi La in the 
east ; the truly Alpine /one of vegetation is not met with. 

The black bear {^Vrsus ton/aatas) and a smaller btiiir {? A/e/arsus 
u/siuus) are met with between 3,000 and 11,000 feet, and are .seen 
most often in the rains when the maize is rijitning. l.eopards are 
occ asionally found at all altitudes, and the rat bear (Aelurus fu/geus) 
from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. \ goat antelope, the serotv {A^tmor/iaedus 
huhaHnus)^ sometimes incorrectly identified with the thdr, is still found 
between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. A few ^oral {Cemas goral) roam the 
crags between 4,000 and 6,000 feet, and barking-deer {CennPus 
muntjac) are common. Musk deer are very rare and are found only 
above 10,000 feet. In the tarai, tiger, rhinoceros, deer, wild hog, 
and a species of dwarf hog (AV/x salvanius) are not uncommon, and 
a few elephants are still found. Good mahseer fishing is to be had 
in the Tista. 

' Memoirs, Geoiogiial Suf jey of India, \ol. \i, j<t. i, * ( ifolo^'V of Darjeeling and 
Western Duars,* by K. K. Mallet; ReiOrth, Ceoloyiml Sntvey of India, \o\. xxiii, 
|Jt. iv, “'I'he Darjeeling t oal between the l.isu and the Kamthi Rivers,’ by P. N. 
Hose; and vol \xiv, pt. i\, ‘Further Note on the Daijecling ('oal Fxploration,' 
byl‘. N.Hose. 
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At Darjeelinp: town (7,346 feet), the mean temperature is about 4?® 
in the cold season, and rises to 59° in May. It remains steady at 
about 60° from June to September, and then falls rapidly to 41° in 
January. 'I'he lowest average minimum temperature is 35° in January, 
and the highest mean maximum 66° in July and August. TTumidity is 
liigh, and rainfall is general and very heavy from June to September, 
esf)eeially f)n the lower slopes. 'J'he annual fall for the whole Dis¬ 
tort averages 12^) inches, of which 11 inches are received in May, 
27 in June, 35 in July, 23 in August, and 16 in September. In 
such hilly (’ountry the rainfall varies widely over the District. The 
ridg(“s nearest to the j)lains catch the full force of the monsoon and 
have doiil)le the fall of those larther to the north. 

On SeptemlxM’ 24, oSgtg the Distri('t was visited by a terrible 
('y<‘lont' a('('oinpanied by excessive rainlall, which f'auscd great loss of 
life and property, t's])e('ially in Dak ikki ixo Towx. Dp to that date* the 
fall had b(‘en 17 inches in exx'es.s of the awrage, and during the storm 
a fall of 2()-4 inches was rc< <)rded in the'Tiger Hill tea estate south-west 
of Ohum. 'The loss of life anioiintt'd to 300. in< lii(ling 10 Kiiropeans 
and 62 natives in the town, and at l‘iil lla/ar. where* the Little 

Rangit rose 30 to 50 feet, <'arrying all before' it. Damage to public 
j)roperty was estimated at nearly 8 lakhs, of which repairs to Trovincial 
roads and lu'idges cost 5 lakh.s, the chief items being the Darjeeling 
hill cart road (1 ,J lakhs; and the Tista valley road (i-J lakhs). 'The 
injury to private |)roperty amounted to 15?, lakhs, the tea indiKStry 
suffering to the extent of nearly 11 lakhs. 'The earthquake of 1897 
also ('aused great damage in Darjec'ling town. 

'Tht' histor)’ of l)arj('eling pres(*nts a late ('hn])ter in the extension of 
Hritish ruh*. 'Th(‘flurkha \\'ar t)f 1814 6 first brought the ('omjxin) 
H'st ry dire< t relations with this region. It was then 

found that the aggressivi'(iurkhas had apjiropriated 
from the Raja of Sikkim the Morang or fnnii portion of the ])rescnt 
|)istri(’t : and it was one of the a^li('lc^ of the treaty of 1816 that this 
stri]) should be ceded to the British, who immediately restored it to 
Sikkim. In 1835, und(T the (loxcrnor-Genc'ralship of Lord William 
Bentinck, the nucleus of what was originally known as ‘ Hritish Sikkim ’ 
was i reated by the purchase, from tin* Raja of Sikkim, of the sani¬ 
tarium of Darjeeling, w’ith some of the surrounding hills, in (‘onsidera 
tion of an allowanci* of Rs. 3,000, afterwards increased to Rs. 12,000 
per annum. 'This allowama* was finally stopped, in (onsecjiience of the 
Raja’s improper conduct in connexion with the Sikkim expedition of 
1888. The ceded tract, which contained aliout 13S square miles, is 
de.scribed in the deed of grant as ‘all the land south of the Great 
Rangit river, east of tht^ Balasan, Kahel, and Little Rangit rivers, and 
west of the RangbT and Mahananda rivers.’ Darjeeling soon became 
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u kivourite summer retreat for the officials of Bengal and their families, 
and it was listablished as a sanitarium for invalided European soldiers. 
In 1849 Dr. Hooker paid it a visit, and described his experiences in 
his well-known and most interesting Himalayati /our?ials (2 vols., 
1854). His visit was also productive of important political conse¬ 
quences. With the sanction of the British (iovernment and with the 
express permission of the Raja of Sikkim, he had crossed the frontier 
into that State, ai companied by Dr. ('amphell, the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling Distric t. 'I'hcn^ they were treacherously seized and im¬ 
prisoned by tiu* authority of the Raja’s dlwivi or minister. A military 
expedition was dispntclu'd In nxscue the pri.soiuT.s and a\enge the 
insult ; the yearly allowanc'e granted to the Raja was sioppi'd, and 
the Sikkim larai^ at the foot of the hills, was anncAcd, while British 
territor)' in the mountains was considerably extended. In all, about 
640 sc]uare miles of land wt‘re a<'(juired on this occasion, h'inally in 
1866 a hilly tract of 486 scpiare miles, east of the d'tsta, which was 
annexed from Bhutan in 1865 and now forms the Kalimpong police 
circle, w'as incorporated in the District. 

riu‘ po[)ulation increased from c>.t,c)c;(> in 1872 to 155,(>45 in iSSi, 
to 223,314 in i8c)T, and to 249,1 17 in ic)Oi. 'The ('ensus of 1S72 was 
admittc'db' inac'curatc, and in 1881 there w'cre doubt ^ lation 
K'ss many omissions ; but even after liberal allow 
ances have been made for error, the figures show a remarkable' growth 
of population, 'The c:limate c)f the hills is very healthy and the death 
rale low : but the iarcii is notoriously malarious, and the mortality 
there is always veiw' heavy. In the Sihgiiri thana the recorded death- 
rate* during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 59*8 per 1,000, and 
the birth-rate only i9--t. d'he birth-rate throughout the District is 
low% but this is ])artly owing to the preponderance c)f males among 
the large immigrant population, there* being only 87 women to every 
100 men in the District. More than three-cpiarters of the deaths are 
due to fever, and more than a tenth to dvsentery and diarrhoea. In 
the hills goitre is endemic;, and the number of deaf-mutes is al.so high. 

'I'he table below gives particulars of the* population of each sub¬ 
division in ic)or : 


NumlHM of ^ 

SuUW,on. ^ , I 

IJaijeeling . . 726 i iSi | 1S4 +26 2 10,29.:;, 

Kuiseong . . j 43S i 388 ; 115,731 2r)4 - 1.6 7,147 

District total ! 1,164 j ^ | 5^*0 | 249,117 , 214 +ii'5 ‘ 7)442 
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'('he iwo towns iuv Daujkeijnc;, tlic hea(]-(iiiarters, and Ktrseoni;. 

The hilly part of the district contains nothing; corresponding to a vil¬ 
lage in the ordinary sense of the word, as nearly all the land, with the 
exception of (iovernnient forest, is parcclltal out into tea gardens and 
Government estates, or khds mahd/s, and even in the iarai the social 
unit is not the village characteristic of the rest of India hut the farm. 

During the decade ending 1901 the greatest increase of j)Opula- 
tion (55*9 JJer cent.) took })laee in Krdim})()ng, which had in 1891 
only 65 persons to the scpiare mile : here tlu* waste land is being 
ia])idly brought imder cultivation b\ new settlers, chielly from Nepal, 
but it is still tht‘ most sparselv populated area in the District and 
supports only 101 |)ersons to the s(juare mile. 'I’he remainder of the 
head-cjuarters subdivision also showed a fair growth, the tea gardens 
adding 5,000, or more than 12 per (‘ent., to their j)opulation. 'The 
decrease in the Rurseong sul)division was chiellx diu' to the extreme 
unhealthiness of the Sih'gun thdna, where the loss would have been fur 
grt‘ater but for the large influx of coolies for the tea gardtais. Nearly 
half the total ])opulation are foreigners. 'The majf)rity (76,000) are 
natives of Nepal, but a largt^ numlxM' also (ome from ('hota Nagpur, 
the Santfil I’arganas, Hihar, and the United Provinct's. 'I’liere is 
a steady flow of immigration from Sikkim to Kfilimjjong, where the 
land reverme assessment is very low. About half the people speak 
languages of the Tibeto-JUirman family, of whic h nineteen different 
dialec’ts were shown iit the ( ensus returns of 1901, the tuost eotumon 
being Khambu, Murmi, 1/imbii, Lepcha, and Mangar. Nearly cjne 
fifth speak Rhas, a bastard form of Hindi derived by the Rhas from 
their Hindu ancestors; it is known as Rhas kura, and has become the 
/iu^^ua fraNia ol Nepal. Bengali and Hindi are spoken by people 
tiom the plains, while immigrant Oraons, Miindas, and Sanials from 
the ( hota Nagpur plateau sj)eak their own languages. In 1901, 
187,809 persons, or more than three (juarters of the population, in 
(‘hiding most i)f the Nepalese, returned themselves as Hindus. Buddh 
isls numbered 44,044, including the Murmis, J.epilms, and Bhotias. 
Musalmans, found chiefly in the .Siliguri tkd/ui, formed less than 4 per 
cent, of the total population, and ('hristians and Animists between 
1 and 2 per cent. c^(‘h. 

t'onsiderably more than half die ])(»pulation (134,000) are Nepalese, 
and of the rest 29,000 are Rajbansis, or rather Rochs, 10,000 Lepchas, 
and 8,000 Bhotiiis. .Ml the great Nepal castes are well represented, 
the most numerous being the Rhambii, Murmi, Linibu, and Rhas. 
I.epcha is the nickname given by the Nepale.se to a Mongoloid tribe 
who call themselves Kong, and claim to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Sikkim ; an account of them will be found in the artic'le on that 
State. Of the Bhotias, 3,440 are kmiwn as Sharpa Bhotias and come 
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irom Nepal ; 2,357 come from Bhutan, and 1,547 troiu J^ikkim. An 
account of these people will be found in the article on Bhutan. The 
Oraons, Miindas, and Santals reside almost exclusively in the Siliguri 
thdna^ where they are employed as coolies on the lea gardens. Nearly 
1,700 Tibetans were enumerated in the Distrii’t. The numlxT of 
Europeans was 1,292. Of the total population, 78 per cent, arc 
engaged in agric'ulture (half of them on tea gardens), 7 per (a*nt. in 
manual industries, 1 per c(‘nt. in commerce, and the same jiroporlion 
in the ])rofessi(jns. 

(’hrislians number 4,467. 'I’hc (*hurch of .Sci)tland Mission works 
among the hill tribes, and has secured a large* number of convtals, 
))rincipalh among the Lt'pchas, of whom 1,300 are ('hristians. d'he 
mission has braiK'hes in Sikkim, the Duars, and Kalinijxmg, the last 
being the most imjiortant. It does most useful (educational work and 
maintains 58 schools with 1,655 scholars; the ('olonial Homes at 
Rfdimpong were started under its auspices. Oreat progress has been 
made during the last decade, the number ul native ('hristians having 
risen from 298 to 2,829. A Koman ('atholic mission has braiK'hes at 
I >arjeeling and Kurseong, and a second Roman Catholic mission 
works at Pedong, under the Bishop of 'I'ibct, with a branc'li at 
Maria-bast]. 

.\griciilturally the Histricl is divided into three tracts: the moun¬ 
tains west of the 'I'lsta river, Kalinipong, and tlu* tarai, .\t the lime 

of cession the western mountains were almost wholly . . , 

, . . ' Agriculture, 

covered with forest, and were \erv sparsely popu¬ 
lated ; almost all the slopes an* now under l(‘a, and two thirds of the 
populaticm outside the municipality and cantonments are resident on 
the tea gardens. Ralimpong contains only four tea gardens, and the 
greater part of the area is reserved for native cultivation, five-sixths ol 
the inhabitants being settled on the (lovernment estate. 'I'ht* farm 
contains a number of lea plantations along the foot of the hills, but 
there are also extensive areas under ordinary ('ultivation, and the tea 
garden population is barely one fifth of the total. 

A distinctive filature of Himalayan agri(Tilture is the terracing of the 
mountain slopes for ric'e cultivation. On steep slopes the labour of 
revetting the narrow terraces with stones is very great ; but as the site 
of a rice-field is always selec'ted so that it can be irrigated from 
some stream, the croiJ is a certain oik^ and amply repays the labour 
expended. The incline f)f the slope, the aspect, and the elevation are 
important factors in the relative fertility of such lands. Many of the 
terraces are t(jo narrow to admit the use of a plough, and these are 
cultivated with a hoe. The nomadic method of agriculture known as 
jhum, which consists in burning down a fresh patch of jungle land each 
successive year, has practically ceased, as most of the forests in the 
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District are now reserved by the Forest department. Bengali and 
Nepalese cultivators use the plough, and plough cultivation has also 
been adopted by the aboriginal tribes, especially east of the Tista. 
The hill chopper known as dao or kukri is widely used for all rustic 
operations. The Nepalese are by far the most enterprising cultivators, 
and special measures are necessary t(j protect the indigenous T.epchas 
from being ousted by them. 

The principal agricultural statistu’S of the District for 1903-4 aie 
shown below, areas being in s(juare miles: - 

Subdivision. ! Total. | Cultivated. ' ^ tilti\.»blc Forests, j 

. _ I J _ I 

Darjeeling . . | 726 ilb j 27 ' 7,26 

. Kurseong . 47,S 135 17 107 

'I'otal 251 ' 44 4 ?,.', ' 


Rice, whit'h oet ujiies nearly a third of the cultivated area, is the 
only food-grain grown in the furui, the winter t rop being the most 
important. In the hills Indian corn forms a valuable .staple in Kalim- 
pong, and the area under it amounts to more than threc-tjuarlers of the 
net cropped area, I'he avtaage yield of Indian corn on the best hill 
lands is about 18 maunds per acre, and on inferior lands 9 maiinds. 
In the /arai {he yield of rice per acre \aries from 4 to to maunds. In 
the hills, millets, sucli as maruCi {Eleusi?te coracana)^ wheat, potatoes, 
and ('ardamoms are grown wherever practicable. Subordinate crops 
in the plains are cotton, jute, which is en(TT)aching on the ri(‘e area, 
pulses, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

d'he staple industry of Darjeeling is the cultivation and manufacture 
of tea, conducted almost entirely by means of English capital and 
under .skilled European super\'ision. Its introduction into Darjeeling is 
due to Captain James, who persuaded (Government to obtain seed from 
('hina, which he distributed among residents of the District to experi¬ 
ment with. The experiments were successful, and in 1856 the first tea 
gardens were opened at Alubari, Pandam, and Steinthal. The industry 
has prospered ; the^ number of gardens in 1903 was 169 with an area 
of 242 square miles, the acreage actually undta* tea representing 32 
per cent, of the net cropped area of the District and the output of tea 
exceeding 12,000,000 lb, I'he .speciality of Darjeeling teas is their fine 
flavour, which always commands high prices and compen.sates for a 
smaller yield per acre than is obtained in the plains. The principal 
pests whi('h tea planters have to contend with are the red spider, green¬ 
fly, and mosquito blights. 'I'he la.st causes most trouble in the ttwai 
and the lower ranges ; while red spider is a terrible sc'ourge on gardens 
at a higher elevation. 
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The supply of labour is on the whole plentiful and of good quality, 
as the work is romparatively light and well paid. In the hills the coolies 
are mainly Nepalese, while in the tarai Santals and kindred tribes pre¬ 
dominate ; women and children are largely employed in plucking and 
sorting. 

'I'he cultivation of those s|)ecies <»f cinchona whit h ( oniain quinine 
and allied febrifuge alkaloids ^\as begun in 1864 in the Rangjo valley 
12 miles south-east of 1 )arjecling, and in J874 cinchona febrifuge was 
manufa('tiired tor tlu* first lime in the Mangpu lactory. In 1887 the 
maniita('ture ol suljihate of (juinine was commcnc'ed by a j)rocess ol ex 
traction by fusel oil, and has siiue been grcatl)' extended. 'The issues 
ol quinine in i903-4 amounted to over 12,000 lb., of which 3,000 lb. 
w(‘re made up by the jail departnuMit into pice-])ackets, each containing 
7 grains, tor sale at post ofhc'C.s. In 1904 the (ioverninent cinchona 
plantations comjirised 900 acres in the Rangbi and Mangpu divisions in 
the Rangjo vallc), 600 a('res in the Siiong and Iy.abda divisions in the 
Rayeng valle\, and 360 a<'res in the Rangpo\alley; the total number of 
plants approached 4J millions. 

\ good deal has been done to distribute improved seetl for \arioiLS 
< rops, and some remarkabl) line maize has been grown in Ralim 
])ong from .\nieriean seed. ICffbrls have been made to extend the 
growth of potatoes, but blight has proved very destructive hitherto. 
Oranges and other fruit trees havi‘ been siu'C(‘ssfulb grown at Knlim 
pong. Ri('e cultivation is sjireading .steadily in tlu' mountains, especially 
in the east of the District. Little use has been made of the Agrii ultu- 
rists’and Land Improvement ].oans Acts until recently; but Rs. 2,800 
was adNanced under the former .Act in 1906 to the ryots in the Kalim- 
pong Government (estate in consecjuence of the j)artial failun; of the 
mai/e crops on which they mainly depend. 

1 he common domestic animals of the tarai iV^ not differ from those 
loLind elsewhere in Bengal; but in the hills there are two special breeds 
of mountain <'attle, the .Siri and the Nepali, a cross between the two 
being called kachr/ia Siri. d'hc former are large and rougli-('oal(.‘d, and 
the latter small and smooth-skinned ; both breeds are good climbers, 
and thrive in the forests. The Nepalese culti\alors use a few bullocks 
for their ploughs, but most of the animals are ke})t for slaughter or trans¬ 
port. d'lie Sharpa Bhotias from Nepal and r)ther Nepalese tribes, as 
well as the Bhutanese Bhotias and Lept'has, graze large herds of buffaloes 
and c(nvs. The small but sturdy breed of Bhotia ponies introduced 
from 'Fibet and Bhutan is well-known. 'Fhey are coarse-bred animals 
with upright shoulders, ugly head.s, and great bone ; but they are valued 
lor their sure-footedness and great endurance, and are used both as pack 
animals and for riding. Mules are imported from Tibet to Kalimi)ong, 
where Government buys them for transport. The Nepalese (iurungs 
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^razc large flocks of sheep, taking them to the heights during the rains, 
and in the cold season bringing them down to the plains for sale. The 
])rin('ipal pasture grounds are the ‘reserved' forests. In the cold and 
hot seasons the lower ranges arc used ; but, as the rains approach, the 
scourge of leeches drives the cattle and sheep up to the higher mountains 
between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. English poultr\ liave been imported 
and have retained their original ('haracteristics to a remarkabU' degree. 
An important fair is annually held at Kallmpono. 

Irrigation is not practised on a large scale, but tl'iroiigliout the tarai 
and in tiie hills natural facilities arc industriously utilized wherever they 
arc to be found. 

The ‘ri'serxed’ forests cover an area of 433 sipiare miles and, with 
llie exception of a few small areas under th(‘ 1 )e])iity-(_'ommissioner, arc 

worked by the forest department. 'There are jirobably 
Forests, etc. .. , ^ 

lew ])la('es in which so many duli'ient types exist 
within so small an area. Above S,ooo fcc‘t clumps ol silver flr (AP’es 
U'c/^biafKi) ('lothc the grassy slojies, whi<'h an* dotted here and there 
with the whitened stiuns of dead trei's. 'These, which gradually merge 
into rhododendron forest, are so inai'cessilik' as to yiekl no profit- 
bower down are bamboos, whii'h at (),ooo feet give way to forests of 
chestnut, majile, oak, magnolia, and laurel, the chief source of supply 
of timber and firewood for the station of Darjeeling. Still lower the 
oak disappears, and maple, birch, alder, and Bucklandia are the chief 
species. 'I'hese arc again replaced at 4,000 fei't by mixed timber, which, 
with the exception ol the tim {Ccdreln Toona)^ is of little value save for 
fuel. At 3,000 feet the upper limit of the sa/{Shorea rokusP) is reached ; 
.ind this tree is the i hief ('onstituent of the \aluablc forests in the lower 
hills, extending from the extreme west of the Distrii't to the (]hel river 
on the east, when' it ci-ases abruptly, jirobably owing to a change in the 
geological formation, besides v^ 7 /, the /arai ('ontain swamp, river-bed, 
and savannah forests, the last now rare owing to years of fire protection. 
( attle-gra/ing is ordinarily allowed. Regular plantations are few and 
unimportant; but some teak has been planted at llamanpokri, Bink- 
landia near Rangirun, and rubber in the low valleys. In i(;o3-4 the 
forests yielded a revenue of 2-62 lakhs. 'The Mechs in the plains and 
the Nejialese and Lepchas in the mountains collec't for sale small (juan- 
tities of minor jungle products, such as aconite, madder, and chiretta. 

'The mineral firodiu ts include coal, iron, copper, calcareous tufa, 
and slate; but very few of the.se are now worked. In 1873 Mr. Mallet 
of the Geological Survey reported that the coal measures, though 
easily exposed, were of a peculiarly friable ( haracter, and not worth 
exploiting. A colliery at Daling had an output in 1900-r of 1,489 tons, 
but was not worked in 1903 -4. Copper ores (chiefly copper pyrites) 
occur in rocks of the Daling series, and a licence to pro.spect for copiier 
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and limestone at Kumai has recently l)een {^ranted. Almost the only 
accessory minerals are kyanite, sc horl, and garnet, the two last often 
forming large-sized cTystals. 

(barse cc^tton c^luth is woven by all the aboriginal tribes, espec ialh 
by the Lej)chas. 'There are breweries at Sonacla and St. Mary’s, 
Kurseong, and the out-turn of beer in ic^o^ 4 was 
70,000 f-allons. The railway works at I'indharia 
employ a daily average oi jio operatives. 

I'he main trade is with (alcaitia, the chief exports being tea, jute, and 
gunny-bags, and the imports European j)iecc-goocls, kerosene oil, and 
salt. Kice is im|)orted from Dinajpur and cejal and coke from Burdwan. 
f rom Nej)al food-grains, cotton j)ic< e-go(jcls, manufac turc*d wool and 
hides, sheep, goats, cattle, and poultry are imported, in return for 
J'>uro[)c‘aii piece-goods and cotton twi.st, .salt, kerosene oil, tobac*c'o, and 
food grains. 'J'hc* trade with Sikkim is of much the same charactcT, 
but Ic'ss in extent. Most ol the Bhutan trade j)asses through jalpaigun 
l)istric:t. A little wool is brought from I'ibel on mules to Kalimf)ong, 
whence it is carted to Sihguri, but the trade is much hampe red by the 
jealousy of the'Tibetan authorities. 'I'hc‘ 1 )arjeeling'Himalayan Railway 
carries most of the tratbc in the* wc^st of the District, but in the east 
iransj’iort is by bullock c'arts and pack iionies along the Tista road. 
1 )AK.ii'a.i,iN(;'Tow N, Kai.impono, KuKsnoNc., andSiiac.rRi are the chief 
trade centres. Other ])lac‘es of less importance* arc* I'eclong on the 
Tibetan trade* n-ute, Sombari at the end of the (.'hel valley, a mart for 
hill products, and Matigara and Nak.salbari in the fnrai. 

The 1 )arjceling I limalayan Railway and the c art road over which it 
inns connec t Siligun with Darjeeling. Other important roads are those 
c onnec ting the 'Tista liridgc* with Darjeeling via Rangit, which has been 
greatly damaged by landslips, and with Jorbangala via PashcA ; the road 
Irom Sihgun to Rhenok on the Sikkim frontier, and thenc e* to the* jelep 
Ea pass; and the roads from (ihum \ia Simana liasti to Thalut, from 
Rikyisum junction \ia Mimglas and (Jorubathan to jungi guard, from 
Kurseong via Bankhabari to Matigara, from Matigara to Nak.salbari. 
and from Naksalbari to (dandhura. There are in all miles of roads, 
of which 343 miles are under the su[)ervisi(jn of the* District road c ess 
committee, and the rcMiiainder under the Public ^Vorks de|)artment. 

Tor administrative pur])oses the District, whic h is ‘ non regulation,’ is 
divided into two subdivisiems, with head cjuarters at Dvk.ikri ino 'Tow n 

and Kurskono. 'The .staff .subordinate to the Deputy 

_. • 4 u j 4 -4 4- Administration. 

Commissioner at head-quarters c'on.sists ot a cove 

nanted C.'ivilian and two Deputy-Ma’gistrate-Collectors \ a covenanted 

Civilian is in charge of the Kurseong subdivision and a Deputy-Magis- 

irate-Collector is stationed at .Siligun. The District staff also includes a 

Cavil Surgeon, besides a re.sident medical officer at the Eden Sanitarium, 
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three Deputy-Conservators of forests, an Executive Engineer and an 
Assistant Engineer belonging to the Public Works department. 

rhe courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge of Purnea, 
in whose jurisdiction l.)arjceling is included, and of seven magistrates, 
four of whom als(j try petty civil suits. In the hills the people are 
remarkably law-abiding and heinous crimes are <’omparativc]y rare. 
Offenees against the person, acrompatiied with violence, are however 
fairly common, while dacuitics are occasionally committed in the tarai. 

'The ])istri('t is divided into four separate tracts, in eai h of which a 
different revenue .system |)revails. In the original Darjeeling territory 
ceded in 18^:55 there' was at first little demand for land, and applications 
were dealt with by the SupiTintendent at his disciction. In 1838, how¬ 
ever, a very large number of applications for building sites was made to 
Government ; and this led to thr issue in 1S39 C)f rules for the 

grant of lands which, while protecting existing rights, placed certain 
restrictions (jn future grants. These were subse(|ucntly modified, and 
the lands in this tract may now be classified as freehold tenures, revenue- 
paying tenures, and lands held by (lovernmcni. 

In 1850 a second tract of 116 scjuan* miles in the north-west of the 
District w'as granted to Chebu l«ima for st'rvices rendered. Of this 
area, about 66 square miles were subse(juent]\ purchased by the hdre.st 
department in 1881, and the remainder is still held at a revenue of 
Rs. 1,000 fixed in per[)etuity. 'Phe third tract embraces strips along 
the Nepal boundary on the west, and along the 'J'lsta on the ea.st, and 
Kalimpong. These are khds ma/idls^ or (iovernment estates managed 
dii'cct, and have undergone various resettlements. A jioll tax was origi¬ 
nally levi(;d : but this was gradually replaced by block rates, w hich were 
uniiorm throughout each block, but which varied from block to bloi k 
according to fertility and accessibility. 'I'hc block rates have in their 
turn given way to a more elaborate classification of the lands within 
ea<‘h block. Lastly the tann\ which \vas resettled in 1895-8, comprises 
(hietly holdings under Jo fdart leases and tea giants. The rights of the 
Jofddrs are heritable and transferable, and they j)ay ftnt direct to (lovern- 
ment; subordinate to them are under-tenants [i/iakd/tiddrs) wdio again 
sublet to dd/iidrsj The latter are labourers paid in kind rather than 
tenants ; they obtain from their le.ssor the seed, tlie use of ploughs, and 
often advances of food, and give him in retiiin half the jiroducc. 

The tea lands are leased for varying terms up to thirty years. 'Phe 
rates of rent vary ; near Darjeeling and in the tarai 6 annas an acre is 
the ordinary rate, w'hile in Kalimpong, and in a few cases in Darjeeling, 
it is R. I. Ordinary rents vary in the hilly area from 4 annas to Rs. 1-4 
per acre, old fallow' jiaying 2 or 3 annas per acre ai cording to locality. 
In the farai the prevailing rate is 3 annas for old, and 10 annas for new 
fallow, 4 to 10 annas for uplands (J'ariti^ati)^ 8 annas for homestead, 
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Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2 lor lowlands {ru/>it)^ and Rs. t-8 for tea and lands 
under sd/ {SAorea robusfa). 

'rhe following table shows the eollections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees :— 


I l.and revenue 
I Total revenue 


1880-1. 


i8i)0-i. 


I()00 I. 


1903-4. 


50 i \,2 2 I ,; 8 j 1,66 

i,6j 3.79 ! 5.45 I 6,00 


Outside the nuinicij)alities of Darjkki.inc and Kurskono, local 
affairs are controlled by the 1 )e])uty-( a)mmissioner, in his cay)acity of 
administrator of the Darjeeling Improvement l^’und. In the Kaliiiipong 
fiovernment estate they are looked after by the manager, who works 
through the village headmen ; in the Kalimpong and Pedong ba/ars 
annual grants are made from the Improvement Fund, chiefly for the 
purposes of conservanc;\. 

'rh(‘ District contains 4 police stations or thdua^ and 22 outposts, 
4 being indejjendent outposts and 14 patrol posts. In 1903 the force 
under the District Superintendent consisted of 4 inspectors, 20 sub- 
in.S})e('tors, 45 head constable.s, and 342 (‘onstables, making in all 411 
men. In addition, the village watch consists of 177 chaukuidrs^ in¬ 
cluding 24 daffaiidrs. A District jail at Darjeeling has accommodation 
for 132 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at Kurseong and Siligurl for 32. 

Owing largely to the work of the Church of Scotland Mission, edu- 
catit)n has made good progress during recent years, in S|)ite of the 
difficulties of teaching a [)olyglot population scattered among the 
mountains. In rpoi, 7 per (cnt. of the po])ulation (12 males and 
I'4 females) could read and write. 'I'he total number of pupils under 
instruction im'rcascal from 3,255 in 1892 3 to 3,91510 1900-1. In 
1903 4, 3,731 boys and 515 girls wc're at .school, being rcsfiectively 
18.7 and 2-6 pc-r c ent, of those of school going age. The proportion 
lor boys is below the average for Hengal, but the iierc^entage for girls 
ranks high. 'The c hief c'ducational institutions are .St. Paul’s School, 
St. Jc)se])h’s ('ollege, the 1 )io<'esan girls’ school, and the- Loretto (amvent 
school at Dak tr.ia.FNc;, the* Victoria boy.s' .school and the Dow Hill 
girls’ school at Ktrskonc;, and the St. .Andrew’s Colonial Homes at 
Kai.imronc;. 'Phe total numlier of educ ational institutions, public and 
private, in i()03-4 was 178, including 6 secondary, 150 primary, and 
22 special .sc hools. The total expenditure on education was Rs. 52,000, 
of which Rs. 30,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 1,600 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 5,000 from fees. 

The l^istrict is well provided with ho.spitals and dispen.saries, which 
numbered 12 in 1903, c^f which 6 had accommodation for 192 
in-patients. At these the cases of 45,000 out-patients and 1,600 
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in-patienls were treated during the year, and 1,250 operations were 
performed. I'he [len'cntage of patients Irealc'd to population far 
exceeded the results attained elsewhere in Bengal oulsidt^ Calcutta. 
The expenditure was Rs. 64,000 and the income Rs. 73,000, of which 
Rs. 20,000 was derived from Government contributions and the same 
sum from Local funds, Rs. rr,ooo from municipal funds, and Rs. 17,000 
from subscriptions. 'Lhese figures are exclusive of the Lowis Jubilee 
.Sanitarium in Darjeeling, the railway dispon.sary at 'Tindharia, and two 
other private dispensaries. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in Darjeeling and Kurseong 
towns. In 1903 4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
11,000, or 50 per j,ooo of the population. 

I L. S. S. O’Malley, Disiricl Gazetteer (1907) ; Sasi Bhusan Datt, 
'Jarai Settle)ne 7 it Re/^ort 1^98); C. A. \WW Settlement Report 

of Kalimpon^ Government Estate (Calcutta, 1905). | 

Darjeeling Subdivision.— Head-(]uarters subdivision of Darjeeling 
District, Bengal, lying between 26*^’ 52' and 27^’ 13' N. and 87° 59' 
and 88® 53' Iv., with an area of 726 sijuarc miles. I'he subdivision 
consists entirel}’ of lofty mountains and deep valleys, and large areas 
are covered with forests. It is divided into two portions by the Tista, 
the tract east of that river being almost entirely reserved for native 
cultivation where the land is not covered by forests, while in the tract 
to the we.st the cultivable land is mostly under tea. 'Lhe poiiulalion 
in 1901 was 133,386, compared with 105,672 in 1891, and was con 
tained in one town, Darjeeling (population, 16,924), the head¬ 
quarters, and 181 villages. I'he density is 184 persons to the square 
mile, but the Government estate of Kammrong, east of the Tista, is 
far more sparsely po])ulated than the tract west of that river. There 
are cantonments at T )arjt<',elin(; and T^erong. Outside Darjeeling the 
most important market is in Kalimpong village. 

Darjeeling Town. —Ilead-ciuartcrs of Darjeeling District, Bengal, 
situated in 27^3' N. and 88® i6'E., in the Lower Himalayas, 379 miles 
from Calcutta by rail. 'J'he name Darjeeling {Rdo- 7 [je-glin^ means 
‘ the place of the dorje,^ the mystic thunderbolt of the I.amaist religion, 
and is connected ^with the cave on Ob.servatory Hill, which was a sacred 
spot prior to the British occupation of the c(juntry, and above which 
once stood the monastery, since removed to a site lower down the hdl. 
At the Census of 1901 the population of the town with the two can¬ 
tonments of Darjeeling and I.ebong was 16,924, of whom 10,271 were 
Hindus, 4,437 Buddhists, 1,132 Christians, and 1,049 Musalmans. 
'I’he number of inhabitants during the summer months is much 
greater, and at a special enumeration in Sejjtember, 1900, the popu 
lation was 23,852. Darjeeling was acquired by the British Government 
in 1835 ^ sanitarium, and it soon became a favourite summer 
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retreat for the officials of T.owcr Bengal and their families. It is nf)\\ 
ihe summer head rjuarters of the Kieutenant-Oovcrnor of Bengal, of 
the ('onservator of l^'orests, Bengal, and also for a few months of the 
Commissioner of the Bhagalpiir Division : a Superintending Engineer, 
Executive Engineer, and T^eputy (.’onservator of Eorcsts are also 
stationed here. It oecuiiics a long narrow ridge descending abruptly 
to the bed of the (Ireat Rangit river. 'I'he higlu'st and lowest points 
within the limits of the town are about 7,800 feet and 6,000 feet 
respectively above the sea. Tn 1872, before the construction of the 
railway, the population numbered only 3,157 : but during the next nine 
years it inc'reased by more than 100 per cent., and it doubled again 
between the years 1881 and 1891. Since 1891 its growth has been 
less rapid, as most of the available building sites have been already 
taken up and built upon. Moreover, the disastrous landslips of 1899 
caused a temporary check to its dcvelojtment. 'I'hese were caused 
by a violent cyc lone with hc^avy rainfall, whic h visited the Distric^t in 
September, 1899. On the 230! a hc*av\ thunderstorm broke in Dar 
ieeling about 1.30 j).m., and for threc‘ hours the rain descended in 
torrents. A lull ensued till about 8 o’clock, and then the cyclone 
l)urst in all its fury, 'bhe storm raged the whole of the night of the 
23rd, and all the next day and night, without the slightest intermission 
till about 3.30 in the cairly morning of the 25th. No less than 
5*3 inches of rain fell during the 24 hours ending at 8 o'cloc'k cm the 
morning of the 24th, and 19*4 inc;,hes before 4 a.m. of the following 
day. Most of the landslips occurred on the east of the town, where 
the hill-side is very ])rc*cipitous. These overwhelmed many houses, 
and roads and pathways were broken away in many places by the 
constant stream o^ mud, water, and stones down the hill sides. Seventy- 
two lives were lost. I'he station also suffered much damage in the 
great earthquake of 1897, when many houses were injured and a few 
were entirely wrecked ; three lives were lost by the fall of boulders 
from the hill-sides. 

'I'he loc'al trade of Darjeeling is practically confined to supplying 
the wants of European inhabitants and of the tea plantations. A con¬ 
siderable trade is carric^d on by the hillmen with residents and visitors 
in (’hina cups, turc|uoise, coral and amber ornaments, jade and agate 
cups and beads, prayer wheels, bells, amulets and other curiosities 
illustrative of Buddhist monastic life, as well as kukris^ Bhotia and 
T.epcha knives, Nepalese brass-work, The Darjeeling shop¬ 

keepers deal mostly in European picc’e-goods, stores, glass, hardware 
and crockery. 

The municipality was constituted in 1850, and at first coincided with 
the tract of 138 square miles ceded by the Sikkim Raja ; it is now 
restricted to the station itself, with the two cantonments of Darjeeling 
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and and is governed by (Bengal) Ad I of 1900. 'I'lie income 

during the decade ending 1901 2 averaged 209 lakhs, and tlie e\* 
penditure 1-72 lakhs. In 1903 the income was 3-| lakhs, including 
Ks. 48,000 from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 19,000 from a water 
rate, Rs. 29,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 23,000 from a conservancy 
rate, Rs. 42,000 as ground rents from leases of (lovernment property 
within the town, and Rs. 9,000 as fees from the muni(M])al market. In 
the same year the expenditure was 2^ lakhs, the chief items being 
Rs. 27,000 .spent on lighting, Rs. 98,000 on water-supply, Rs. 47,000 
on conseivancy, Rs. 10,000 on medical relief, Rs. i.gooo on roads, 
Rs. 4,000 on buildings, Rs. 5,000 on drainage, and Rs. j,ooo on 
education. A loan of 16.5 lakhs has been obtained from Cioven>ment 
for the improvement of the water-supidy. An electric light installa¬ 
tion was introdiK'cd in 1897, at a cost of 1.31 lakhs, which sup¬ 
plies the streets and some of the hou.ses ; an additional grant of 
Rs. 10,000 was made from Rrovincial funds in 1903-4 towards the 
improvement of the installation. 

'The ( hief public liuildings arc the Shrubbery, the residence of the 
Lieutenant (lovernor of Bengal, built in 1879; the Secretariat oftices, 
built in 1898: the I'Xlen Sanitarium, the J.owis )ubili*e Sanitarium, 
St. Andrew’s ('hurc'h, the Wesleyan ('hapel, the S('ottish Kirk, the 
Roman ('atholic Lonvent and (diapel, St. Laufs School, St. Josejih’s 
College, and the barracks at Katapahilr, |alai)ahar, and Lt‘bong. 'I'wo 
gardens, Llcjyd’s Botanical (lardens and the Vic'toriji Pleasaunce, arc 
open to the jiublic. 

'rhe Darjeeling cantonment, which is above the town, comjirises 
Jalapahar and Kata])ahar. At Katlpahar are artillery barracks, which 
at present accommodate a battery of field artillery and a ('omj)any of 
garrison artillery during tbe summer. Jalapahar is a convalescent de])6t 
with accommodation for 400 men. d'he 1 j£IU)Nc. cantonment below 
Darjeeling is occupied by a British infantiy rtigiment. 'Phe head 
(juarters of the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles are at Darjeeling ; 
the force consists of 6 companies, stationed at Ktirseong, JalpaigurT, 
Dam-Dim, Nagrakot, Alipur-Duar.s, and I’urnea, 3 companies of 
cadets, and out' reserve comj)any. Its total strength (1903-4) is 510 
of all ranks. 

The District jail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 132 prisoncis. 
'Phe bakery, from which bread is supplied to the troops and to the 
general public, constitutes the chief industry : oil-i)ressing, bamboo and 
cane work, carpentry, bof)t- and shoemaking are also carried on, and 
bees are hived. 

The chief educational institutions are St. Paul’s School for the sons 
of Fairopeans and ICast Indians, established at ( alcutta in 1845 and 
removed to Darjeeling in 1864; and St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
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("ollege, founded at Sunny Bank in 1888 but transferred to the present 
buildings at North Point in 1892. In 1903-4 there were 213 pupils at 
St. Joseph’s College and 96 at St. Paul’s School. Other schools for 
ICuropean and Eurasian education are the l^iocesan girls’ school with 
85 pupils, and the Loretto ('onvent school with 170 pupils. New 
buildings have recently been erected for the Diocesan girls’ school 
which accommodate 100 pupils; the present constitution of the school 
in its relation to the Clewcr Sisterhood dates from 1895. The Dar¬ 
jeeling high school is open to all natives; the students numbered 280 
in 1901, of whom 49 were Bhotias and 3 Lepchas. Bhotias and 
l.epchas who do not intend to read for university examinations are 
educated tree, and are trained chiefly as explorers, intert)reters, and 
surveyors. Attached to the school is a l)oarding-hoiise, with accommo¬ 
dation for 7 Bhotias and Lepchas. 

'rile most important medical institution is the Kdtm Jubilee Sani¬ 
tarium, which was opened in 1883 and provides accommodation for 86 
sick and convalescent ptusons : it is sedf-supporting. A new hospital in 
connexion with it, built at a cost of Ks. 20,000 and opened in 1901, 
contains an excellent opcaaling theatre of the most modern type and 
provides acc'ommodation for six inpatients and two nurses. The 
Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium for natives, which was opened in 1887, cem 
ttiins accommodation for 99 i)ersons : the main building and the 
land were given by the Maharaja of ('ooch Behar. 'The town also 
('ontains a dispensary with 38 beds. 

Darkoti. —One of the Simla Hill Stales, Punjab, situated in 3 r 7'N. 
and 77“ 38' j-,., with an arcti ‘>1 8 s(juare mihs. 'Pile ])oj)ulation (1901) 
is 518, and the recenue Ks. 800. I'he present chief. Rana Ram Sarn 
Singh, Ijorn in 1843, succeeded in 1883. 

Darod.— Petty State in KAi in.xw Ak, Bombay. 

Darrang. — J )istrict of Ea.stern Bengal and A.ssam, lying between 

26‘’ 12' and 27° o' N. and 91° 42'and 93'’’ 47' E., with an area of 3,418 

.s(|uare miles. It is bounded on the north l)y Bhutan, 'Powang, a [)ro- 

vince subject to 'Pibet, and the Aka and Dafla Hills ; on the east by 

Dikhimpur District ; on the west by Kamrup : and on the south by the 

Brahmaputra. 1 )arrang con.si.sts of a narrow strip of 

land shut in between the lower ranges of the Hima- Physical 
1 , , aspects, 

layas and the Brahmaputra, about 126 miles in length 

Irom cast to west, with an average width of 27 miles. The only hills 

within the District are a lew low ii/as between 100 and 200 feet in 

height along the river’s edge near Singramari and d ezjnir, and an out- 

lying spur of the Himalayas north of Balipara, round which the Bhareli 

sweeps in a broad curve before turning south to join the Brahmaputra. 

I'he rest of Darrang is a level plain, through whic h numerous rivers 

make their way to the Brahmaputra. The c entral pen lion of this plain 
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is well adapted for rice cultivation, hut towards the north the level rises, 
and the foot of the hills is clothed in forest, while in many places the 
banks of the Brahmaputra are covered with high grass jungle. 'J'hc 
District, as a whole, is very sparsely peopled; and though in places 
there are considerable stretches of cultivated land, a large area is waste, 
covered with high grass, reeds, and tree forest, and in the north with 
short springy turf, d'he general appearance is extremely pic turesque. 
On the north the Himalayas rise like a wall from the valle), and in the 
eold season snowy peaks are to be seen behind the blue ranges of the 
outer hills. Along the southern boundary flows the mighty Brahma¬ 
putra, and across the river hills again meet the eye. The rivers issue 
from the mountains through gorges of great beauty, and the even level 
of the plain is j)leasingly diversified with green rice-fields, dotted with 
groves of fruit trees and clumps of bamboos, trim tea gardens, and 
stretches of grass jungle or tree forest. The most important tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra from we.st to east are the Barnadi, with its tribu¬ 
tary the Nanai, the Nanadi, the Dhansiri, the Pachnai, the Belsiri, the 
BnARKia, the Bargilng, and the Burai. All of these rivers rise beyond 
the frontier, and have tortuous courses and swift current.s. Near the 
banks of the Brahmaj)Utra there are numerous swamps and marshes, 
but no lakes of any si/x*. 

The ])lain is of alluvial origin, and consists of an admixturt; of c lay 
and sand, the latter preponderating near the Brahmaputra. At Bish- 
nath and near 'I'e/pur are ekuated tracts which rt^present an older allu¬ 
vium of hea\ier texlurc and highei colour. 'The hills are for the most 
part composed of gneiss. 

^Vhen not under cultivation, the low-lying tracts are ( oxered w'ith 
a dense jungle of high grass and reeds, of which there are three main 
varieties, k/nii^ari {Sau/iarum spoutancum)^ ikra [Saakarum ariindina- 
rcum), and ual RiK\l>urghii). On higher ground thatching- 

grass {Imperata anitidhiacea) is found. 

The wild animals include elephants, rhinoceros, buffalo, bison, tigers, 
leopards, bears, and various kinds of deer; but the larger forms of 
game are being gradually killed out. In 1904, 16 ])ersons and 3,899 
cattle were killed by wild beast.s, and rewards were paid for the destruc 
lion of 115 tigers and leopards. In 1902-3, 46 elephants were 
ca[)tured. d’he game-birds inelude florican, partridge, pheasant, jung’e- 
fowd, and snij)e. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the rest of 
the As.sam Valle\’. Betw'een November and the middle of March 
it is cool and pleasant, but during the remainder of the year it is 
warm and danq). d'he tliermonieter .seldom ri.scs above 90®, but 
in the rainy season the air is o\crchargcd wdth moisture and is 
thus oppressive, d'hc plains at the foot of tlie hills are exceedingly 
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malarious, and the District as a whole is not as healthy as those of 
Upper Assam. 

'I'hc rainfall, as in other parts of tlie Province, is heavy. Near the 
Hrahmaputra about 70 inches are recorded in the year, but under the 
hills the average fall is about 100 inches. 'Phe distribution as a rule is 
satisfactory, and tlie J)istrict suffers little from either drought or flood. 
The great earth(|uake of 1897 was distinctly felt in Darrang. The 
eastern wall of the church and the northern wall of the jail at Tezpur 
were shaken down, and in Mangaldai the subdivisional officer’s house 
was wrecked, and miu h damage done to roads and bridges. 

According to tradition Darrang originally formed jiart of the kingdom 
ol‘ bana Raja, who was defeated by Rrishna in a j)itched battle near 
Tezi’UR (‘the town of blood'). His fortress is said 
to have occupied the site where the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner’s office now stands, and the massive granite ruins found in the 
neighbourhood are evidenct* that the town must at one time have been 
the scat of powerful and civilized ])rinccs, who were probably a line of 
Pal kings flourishing al)oul a.d. rooo. At Phalukpang, in the gorge of 
the Hhareli, 30 miles north of Tezpur, are the ruins of a fort, which is 
said to have l)eeii the capital of Dana’s grandson, IJhaluka, from w'hom 
iht' Akas trace their (U;s( eiit. In historic.il limes Darrang formed part 
of th(' territory of Nar Narayan, the Koch king of Kamarupa, a powerful 
prince who nourished in the latter half ol the sixteenth century, before 
his death he divided his kingdom and made over Darrang, with Kam- 
rii[) and Goalpara, to his nephew Kaghu Kai, whose ca[)ital was at 
barnagar in the west of Kamruj) District. During the reigns of Raghu 
Kai's two sons, Parikshit and bali Narayan, the kingdom w’as invaded 
by the Muhammadans ; and though bali Narayan invoked the aid of 
the Ahoms from Upper Assam, and was by them established as Raja 
of part of the Darrang Distric t, he was e\enniall\ defeated and kille-d 
in 1(137. Por at least a liundred years earlier the Ahoms had been in 
possession ol the countr) east o( the Bhareli, and from this time on- 
^^ard they were the dominant power in the whole of the District. It is 
doubtful >\hethcr tlu‘ Koi h princes ever exercised sovereign rights over 
the part of Darrang that lier> east of d'eziKir ; and after the death of 
bali Narayan the 1 )arrang Rajas sank into the jiosition of feudatory 
chiefs. Their power steadily declined, and by 1725 their territory con¬ 
sisted only of that portion of the Mangaldai subdivision which lay 
south of the (Johain Kamala All. Sixty years later the Ahom kingdom 
was tottering to its fall, and the Darrang Raja endeavoured to throw off 
its yoke and to seize jjart of Kamriip; but in 1792 he was defeated by 
an expeditionary force under the command of Captain Welsh, and in 
1826 Darrang, wuth the rest of Assam, passed under British control. 
As the hold of the .\homs weakened, the bhotias, Akas, and Dallas 
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took the opportunity of establishing some claim to the territory lying at 
the foot of the Himalayas. Under native rule the two Duars of Kaling 
and Buriguma, in the west of Darrang, were leased to the Bhotias for 
eight months in the year. This arrangement was the source of constant 
trouble, and in 1841 Government attached the whole of this territory, 
compensating the Bhotias for their claims with an annual money pay¬ 
ment. Similar arrangements were made with the IMiotias not subject 
to Bhutan, who put forward claims to the Kariapara Duar and the Char 
Duar, but more trouble was experienced with the Akas and Dallas who 
occupy the hills east of the river Dhansiri. Leaving aside the raids of 
frontier tribes, the most noticeable event that has occurred ol recent 
years was a riot nt Patharughat in Kebruar), 1894. The villagers 
attempted to resist the revision of the land revenue assessment, and 
assembled in large numbers to coerce the Deputy-f'ummissioner. 'The 
police were compelled to fire in self-defence, and 15 of the rioters were 
killed and 37 wounded. 

Apart from the carved stones and pillars found at 'Fiozi’I'k and the 
ruins of a large stone temj>lc on a neighbouring hill, the District 
contains few objects of archaeological interest. Near Bishnath, how¬ 
ever, remains of extensive earthworks are seen, which must once have 
enclosed a considerable town, and large tanks arc to be found near 
the roads made by the native princes. 

1 'hc population of the District at the last four enumerations was : 
(1872) 235,720, (18S1) 273,012, (1891) 307,440, and (1901) 337,313. 

J'he whole of the increase since 1881 has been 
opu a ion. immigration, for the number of persons born 

and enumerated in the District in 1901 was nearly 6 ])er ( enl. less 
than it had betai twenty years before. Darrang is divided into two 
subdivisions, 'I'kzi’UR and JMano.m.oai, with head-(juarters at the 
towns of the same namex I'lie 'J'ezpur subdi\ision is sparsely peopled, 
healthy, and ]jrogressi\’e, and ('onlains a large number of tea gardens. 
Alangaldai, on the other hand, had a fairly dense population tw'ent) 
years ago, which has steadily tlec.lined since 1891, -owing to excessive 
mortality from kala azar. In 1901 the District contained one town, 
Tezpuk, and 1,275 village.s. 

'rhe table on the next page gives .statistics of pojiulation acccording 
to the Census of 1901. 

About 71 per cent, of the population are Hindus, 23 j)er cent, 
animistic: tribesmen, and 5 per cent. Muhammadans. The foreign 
element in the pc^pulation is very large, and no less than one-fourth 
of the persons enumerated in Darrang in 1901 had been born in other 
Jhovinces. 'I'he majority of these jiersons are garden cocjlies, many of 
whom settle dowai as cultivators on the c.\])iry of their agrecanents, and 
now’ form an important clement in the village jjopulation of the 'J'e/[)ur 
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subdivision. Assamese was in consequence spoken by only 51 per 
cent, of the population, and Bodo by 16 per cent., while Bengali was 
returned by 19 per cent., and 6 per cent, used Hindi and Mimdan. 
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.Vniong Hindus the caste most strongly represented is the Koch 
(47,400), w’hose ranks are largely recruited from converted Kacharis. 
■J'he higher castes include Brahmans (6,400), Ganaks (6,200), Kalitas 
(17,800), and Kewats (13,600). d'here are many foreign cooly castes, 
the most numerous being Mundas (14,100) and Santals (11,200). The 
principal aboriginal tribes are the Kacharis (63,200), with their kinsmen 
the Rabhas (15,400). ISTembers of hhirojH^an and allietl rai'es numbered 
203 in 1901. Agriculture was the means of support of 92 per cent, of 
the population, a very high proportion even for Assam. 

.\ clergyman bt;longing to the ('hurch Missionary Soi'iety has tor 
many \ears lieen labouring among the Kacharis in the north of the 
District, and most of the native Christians (1,128) are members of 
the Anglican communion. 

'The soil varies from sand to a slifl ('lay, but lor the cultivation 

of rice the rainfall and level of the land are more important factors 

than the actual eomiiosilion of the soil on which . . , 

• • o • 1 1 1 Agriculture. 

It is grown. .Summer ncc and mustard are raised 

on the c/iaparis near the Brahmaputra in Mangaldai, but in the 

neighbourhood of 'J'e/pur and Bishnath the fringe of permanent 

cultivation reaches to the river, and the projiortion of land under these 

two crops is small, 'riu* central jiart of Mangaldai and the strip of land 

between the Gabharu and th(‘ l^hareli, north of Tezjiur, are for the 

most jmrt covered with winter ric e, which is also grown largely in the 

submontane tracts in the north-west. Most of llte tea gardens are 

situated on the broad ridge known as the ‘ high bank,’ which runs 

north from de/pur towards the foot of the hills. 

'I'he table on the ne.\t ])age shows the distribution of the total area 
of the District under its principal heads in 1(^03 4. 

Rice is the staple crop, covering 331 square miles, or 68 per cent, 
of the total cropped area. 'J'he total value of the rice crop is, however, 
considerably less than that of the tea manufactured in the Distrit't. 
Nearly four-fifths of the rice land is usually under sdU or transplanted 
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winter rice, and nearly the whole of the remainder is d/ii( or summer 
rice, whi('h is either sown broadcast on the chaparis or grown as 
a transplanted crop in the high irrigated land under the Himalayas. 

AriM in square miles shown ill j 

revenue accounts. i I' orestutea 

SulxiiA ision I in sijuaie 


Miinj^ahhii . qo6 

'rc/|)iii . . . ’3^ I .s\;7 


The lea industry has made great strides during the last twenty years, 
and has been one of the most imjxwtant factors in the develoj)ment 
of the District. In 1882 the area planted was only 14,300 acres, but 
by i8y6 it had risen to 31,900 acres. 'Fhe industry was at that time 
in a very prosperous condition, private owiu;rs took advantage of the 
opportunity to sell their jiropcrty to companii's, and the (’apital thus 
obtained was used to extend the area under cultivation, whic'h three 
years later amounU^d to 41,500 aiTcs. It was impossible for the 
demand to keep jiacc with so nijiid an expansion of the sup[)ly ; prices 
(ell, it was no longer found prolilable to spend money and labour 
on old tea gardcais, and b\ 1904 the area had (alien to 39,941 acres. 
There were in that year 87 gardens, yielding an out turn of ncarl\ 
i(),ooo,ooo 11). of manufactured tea and giving ('inployment to ()9 
Europeans and 52,085 natives, nearly all of whom had been brought 
at great ex|)ensc (rom other ])arts of India. I'he prin('i])al companies 
are the Ihupirc of India ('omjiany, with its centre at Barjuli, and the 
Bishnath Comiiany, with its centre at ITatajigarh. 

Between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at full rates rose by 7 per 
cent., but the whole of this increase ociurred in the 'Fezpur sub¬ 
division, and the dccrcasi-of population in .Mangaldai was aci'ompanicd 
b\ a shrinkage in the cultivated area. .Some attempt has been made 
at scieiitihc farming In lairojieans and Bengalis, and cotton, jute, and 
various kinds <.)f sugar-cane and rice have been introduced, but the 
natives as a whole show little inclination to adopt new varieties or to 
improve the quality of the crops grown. No advances under the 
Agi'iculturists’ Loans Act have yet been made in the District. 

In spite of an abundance of good grazing, the Assamese cattle, 
as in other parts of the Brahmaputra Valle\', are miserable creatures, 
but the native breed of buffaloes are fine .speeimens of their kind. 
'I'he Bhotias bring down sturdy little ponies, sheep, and fine cattle. 
Sheep do not thrive in the ])lains, and arc hardly ever reared there, 
while the ponies bred in the Di.strict are very inferior. 

Irrigation is practised only in the .submontane tracts, where the 
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Kacharis divert water from the hill streams to their fields through 
little channels, and thus raise magnificent cro])s of rice from somewhat 
inferior soil. In the central portion of the j)liiin the abundant rainfall 
and the low level of the land render irrigation unnecessary. 

Most of the ‘reserved’ forests of Darrang lie at the foot oi the hills 
that form the northern boundary, stretching east and west from the 
Bhareli river at the jioint where it debouches on the 
plains. The total area of the Reserves, of which orests, etc. 
there are 7, is 321 square miles, the largest being the (Uiarduar 
(121 s(iuare miles), the Balijiara (SS s(juare miles), and the Nowduar 
(82 s(]uare miles). 'J'he most valuable trees arc rubber {Ficus clastica), 
which has, however, been largely killed out by ()\ er-tapping, sCiI {Shorea 
robusta)^ 71ahor {Mesua ferred), khair {Acacia Catechu), je[uuserai {Ci/t- 
uamomum ^landutiferum\ and satti {Artocarpus Chapiasha). Canoes 
are made from the hoi lock {Terminalia hicolorata\ and simul {Bomba.x 
uia/abaf'icum) is used for tea boxes. 'J'he needs of the people are fully 
met from the ‘ unelassed ’ state forest, managed by the local revenue 
authorities, which in 1003-4 coviTed an area of 2,126 stjuare miles; 
very little timber is extracted from the Reserves. 'The greater portion 
of the ‘unclassed’ state forest is, however, rolling savannah or marsh 
land, almost entirely destitute of tree growth. A ( onsiderable trade 
has always been carried on in rubber, which was formerly obtained in 
large (juantities in British territory, but no\v comes chief]}' from across 
the frontier. 'The receipts on this act'ounl during the ten years ending 
with 1900-1 averaged Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1873 a jdantation of 
rubber trees was started by (iovernment at C'ii.vrduar, which in 1903- 4 
covered 2,900 acres. A small trade has recently sprung up in agar 
wood, which is used for the manufacture of a perfume much in favour 
in the East. 

No minerals are worked in Darrang, but good building stone can be 
obtained from the hills near 'I'czpur town. Under native rule gold¬ 
washing was carried on in many of the rivers, but the industry has com 
pletely died out since the occupation of the country by the British. 
Limestone of an inferior quality is found in the west of the District, 
and travertine, containing as much as 90 per cent, of lime, has been 
discovered just beyond the frontier. Coal is kno>vn to e.xist outside the 
northern boundary, but not, it is believed, in valuable quantities or of 
good qualit)’. 

'J'he manufactures of Darrang are of very little importance. A few 
persons cast or hammer bell-metal and brass vessels ; simple ornaments 
of gold, silver, and lacquer are made, but only to order ; 
and a certain amount of rough j)ottcry is turned out; 
but the number ol persons supported by these crafts 
is small. caving is carried on in almost every house, but the greater 
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part of the produce is re(|uired for honui consumption, and the surplus 
availal)l(‘ for sale is not large. A .saw-mill afforded employment in 
1904 to one European and 55 natives. 

As in the rest of the Assam Valley, almost the whole of the trade is 
in the hands of the wealthy and indefatigable Marw'ari merchants, whose 
shops are to he found even in the remotest portions of the District, but 
at MangaIdai and Tezpur a few’ shops are kept by Muhammadans from 
Bengal. A great deal of business is also done at the markets which 
are held every week in the neighbourhood of the tea gardens, and at¬ 
tended by villagers from many mik’s round. I'he [)rincii)al centres are 
r^zruR, Bindukuri, Halipara, and Barjuli, all of which are served by 
the 'I'ezpur-Balijifira Rail wax. East of the Bhareli there is a fairly large 
market at C'hutiii, and in Mangaklai the largest bazars are those at Man- 
galdaitown, Paneri, and Kalaigaon. ICxlernal trade is carried on almost 
entirely with ( alcutla, and enters and leaves the I )istriet by steamer. 
'The principal exj)orts are tea, rubber, mustard seed, hides, and canes, 
while the articles rec eived in exchange are rice, gram, and other grains, 
kero.sene and other oils, [>iece-go()ds, machinery, hardware, and salt. 
Trans-frontier trade, which is largely transacted by barter, is carried on 
with the Bhotias of Bhutan at Ghagrapara and with thost' of Tow'ang 
ut Ui>Ai,(;i!Ki. Rubber is also imported from the Aka and Dafla Hills. 
J'he principal imports are rubber, bla?iket.s, and hill ponies : the chief 
e\])()rts, cotton twist and piece-goods, rice, and silk cloths. Salt used 
formerly to be imported across the frontier in considerable (juanlities, 
but has of late years been ousted by the’ cheaper and better article 
obtained from Bengal. 

'The main ('hannel of trade is the Brahma})utra, on wlucli a dailx 
service of jnissenger boats and a large Heel of c argo steamers, owned by 
the India General Steam Navigation ( onipany and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation (kmipany, ply between Goalundo and Dibrugarh and call at 
d'e/pur and live otlier ])laces in 1 )arrang District. ('oiintry boats do 
not often j)ass up the Brahmaputra much above Mangaldai, and the 
rivers flowing from the Hiiniilayas arc little used as-trade routes. The 
trunk road runs from west to east through the District, a distance of 
144 miles, Vjiit carries traffic only in a few' ])la('es, as the direction of 
trade is southwards to the great river, d’here is no dearth of roads, but 
heavy traffic from tlu* tea gardens renders some of those leading to the 
river ^hats almost impa.ssable in the rains. The cost of metalling is 
prohibitive, and the inconvenience experienced near Teziiur was so 
great that a 2 (t’ct 6 inches railway was constructed in 1895 w'ith private 
capital, 'riiis line runs from d'ezpur ^hat through some of the most 
important gardens, for a distance of twenty miles, to Balipara. In 
I(;o^V'4j *65 miles of unmctalled road were maintained by the Bublic 
\\'orks department and 420 miles of unmetalled road by local boards. 
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Most of the minor streiims an^ hridf^od, but f(Tries liave still to he 
worked over the larger rivers. 

For general administrative ])urpo.scs the 1 )istri('t is (h^ ided into two 
subdivisions—which is under the immediate charge of the 

Deputy-Fommissioner; and Man(;ali)AI, which is . , . . 

^ ^ T Administration, 

usually entrusted to a J'airopean magistrate. In 

addition l(j the Deputy-( Commissioner, the ordinary staff of the District 

includes three Assistant Magistrates, one of whom is in charge of the 

Mangaldai subdivision, an haigineer, who is also in charge of Nowgong 

District, and a Forest officer. 

rhe Deputy-C'ommissioner exen ises the powt rs of a Sub judge and 
the Assistant Magistrates act as Miinsifs. Ajipeals, both civil and 
criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley, liul the chief ajipellalt* 
authority is the High (‘ourt at Calcutta. 'I'he p(‘o])l(.' are, as a whole, 
law'-abiding, and there is not much serious crime. 

'file land revenue system tioes not differ matt'rially from that in force 
in the r(‘st of Assam ])roper, which is describes.! in the artii'Ie on Asswi. 
'Fhe s(‘ttlenu‘nt is nofuhln, being maile direri with the actual ciilti\ators 
of the soil, am! is liable to periodical revision. 'I'he District contains a 
large area of waste land, much of which is fit for permanent cultivation : 
hut the settled area of 1903-4 was only one-fifth of the total area, in¬ 
cluding rivers, swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice are seldom 
grown on the same land for more than three years in succ'ession, and 
the villagers are allowed to resign tluar holdings and take up new' plots 
of land on giving notic e to tlu‘ revenue authorities. In 1903 4, 17,000 
acres of land were so rc:signecl and more than 26,000 acres of new land 
taken up. Fresh leases are issued e\ery year for this shifting cultivation, 
and a large stall of mandals is maintained to nu'asure new' land, test 
apiilications for relinciuishment, and keep the re cords up to date. The 
Distriel was last resettled for ten velars in 1893, and the' average assess 
inenl per settled acre assesscal at full rate's in 1903 4 was Rs. 2 8-3 
(maximum Rs. 4 2 and minimum Rs. 1 -1 i). Of reevnt ye*ars the con¬ 
dition of the people in Mangaldai has l)een jire jiidic ially affected h\' the* 
heavy mortality due to kola azdi\ and by the great exirthquake which 
disturbed the level of the country. In 1901, as a measure of re'lief, the 
land revenue demand in that subdivi.sion was reduced by Rs. 20,000. 

'I'he land revenue and total revenue of the Distric't, in thousands of 
rujiees, are shown in the following table; 



iSSo-i. 

|S«;0 1. 

j 1000- I. 

j '903 4. 

Revenue frum land . 

4. .^7 

4,^5 

7,01 

6,(;6 

Total revenue. 

* 

10,1 1 

1 .'’,,4^ 

1 2,9^ 


’ Exclusive i>f f{)rest receipts 
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Outside the municij)ality of d'KZPUR, the local affairs of cac'h siil)- 
division are managed by a board presided over by the neputy-( 'om- 
missioncr and subdivisional ofticer respectively. 'The presence of a 
strong ]^uropean element on these boards, elected by the planting 
community, lends to them a considerable degree of vitality. 'I’lie total 
exjxmditurc in 1903 4 amounted to Rs. 1,03,000, nearly two-thirds of 
which was laid out on public wf)rks. The income is chiefly derivt'd 
from local rates, supplemented by a substantial grant from Provincial 
revenues. 

For the purposes of prevention and detection of crime, the District Is 
divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil police force con¬ 
sisted in T904 of 32 officers and 201 men. 'I'here arc no rural poli( e, 
their duties being discharged by the village heaclmen. During the 
winter 3 officers and 126 non-commissioned officers and nitm of th(* 
Lakhimpur military police battalion are .stati()ncd in Darrang, to hold 
the four outposts of Udamu'Ri, (ihagra[)ara, Daimara, and Dikal. with 
a reserve at rezpur. In the rains, when the hillmen cannot easily rea(‘h 
the plains, the out])osts are withdrawn, and only the 'rez]nir garrison 
of 34 rifles remains. In addition to the Distri<'t jail at Tezpur, there 
is a subsidiary jail at Mangaldai, with accommodation for 35 males 
and 4 females. 

F^ducation has not made much progress in Darrang. Between 
1874-5 and 1903-4 the number of scholars incTcased by 103 per cent., 
as compared with 223 per cent, in all the plains Districts of Assam 
taken together. The number of pupils under instruction in 1880 1, 
1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 were 3,165, 3,593, 4,763, and 4,550 re 
spectively. At the ( 'en.sus of 1901, 2*8 per cent, of the population 
(5-2 males and 0-3 females) were returned as literate. 'This low rate is 
partly due to the fact that animistic tribes and garden coolies form an 
unusually large proportion of the total population. There were 139 
primary, 5 secondary, and 2 .special .schools in the District in 1903-4. 
The number of female .scholars was 145. A large majority of the pupils 
under instruction were only in primary classes, and iTot a single girl had 
advanced beyond that stage. Of the male ])opulation of school-going 
age, 14 per cent, were in the })rimary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population *of the .same age less than one per cent. "J'he total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000, of which Rs. 7,oco 
was derived from fees ; 31 per cent, of the direct expenditure was 
devoted to primary sc hools. 

The District possesses 2 ho.spitals and 8 dispensaries, with accommo¬ 
dation for 52 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated w'as 
107,000, of whom 400 were in-patient.s, and 1,000 operations were 
perfcjrmed. 'The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 15,000, the 
greater part of which was met from J^ocal ami municipal funds. 
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'The adviintai;es of vac't'ination urr not fully apprcriatecl, and in igo^ 4 
only 35 per 1,000 of llu* ])opulation wi^rt* siirressfiilly va(Tinatod, whirb 
is considerably below the ))roportion for the l^rovinre as a whole. 

[E. A. (lait, ‘'['he Koch Kings of Kamanlpa,’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Befiy;al^ vol. Ixii, p. 4; Sir A\'. AV. Hunler, A Statistical Account 
of Assam, vol. i (1X79): A. Marken/ic, History of the Relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the lYorth-East Frontier of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1884) ; li. (Allen, district Gazetteer of Darrany; (1906).] 

Darsi. — Zannndari tahsll in the north of Nellore l)istrict, Madras, 
lying between 15'" 33' and i' N. and ^ef 19' and 58' E., with 
an area of O16 square miles. 'The population in 1001 was 82,459, 
coinj)arcd with 84,631 in i8«)i. 'The number of villages is 118, ot 
which Darsi is the head-(juarters. 'I'he ta/isil is a part ol the VtiNkA- 
TAGiRi Ksi'A'I’E. 'The aspect of the country is remarkably bare and 
barren. 'Frees are few, and the monotony is broken only by occasional 
stony hills. 'I'here is little irrigation, the chief food-grains being ‘dry 
crops’ such as cholam, korra, variya, aruya, canibu, and rliyi. 'I'wo 
rivers, the (’lundlakamma and the Musi, flow through a portion of it. 
The climate is very hot, and there is usually a scarcity of water in the 
dry season. 

Darwha Taluk.- - 7 } 7 ///X’ of Yeotmal District (formerly known as 
Wun), Berar, lying between 19° 52'and 20*^36'^^. and 77^34' and 
78^" lA E., with an area of r,o62 square miles. 'J'he population rose 
from 156,58c in 1891 to 156,679 in 190T, its density in the latter year 
being 148 persons per square mile, the highest in the District. 'Fhe 
taluk contains 327 villages and 2 towns, Darwha (population, 5,168), 
the head-quarters, and Digras (6,034). Fhe demand for land 
revenue in 1903 -4 was R.s. 2,91,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The 
taluk lies in the Balaghat, or southern plateau of Berar, but is well 
watered by streams flowing southward to the J’enganga, which bounds 
it on the south ; and it is generally more fertile than other taluks lying 
in this tract. 

Darwha Town. —Head quarters of the taluk of the same name, in 
Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 20^* 19' N. and 77^49' E. Popula 
tion (1901), 5,168. It was formerly the residence of Sabhaji Muslaji 
Bhonsla. A iiu'talled road runs to Yeotmal, 24 miles distant. 'Fhe 
town contains a tahsil courthouse and schools. 

Daryabad. —Town in the Ramsanehighat tahsll of Bara Banki 
District, United Brovince.s, situated in 26^53' N. and 81° 34' K., close 
to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 5,928. 
It is .said to have been founded in the fifteenth century by an officer 
of Muhammad Shah of Jaunpur. At annexation it was selected as 
the head-quarters of the District, but on account of its unhealthiness 
the offices and courts were moved to Bara Banki town. Daryabad 
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contains a dispensary, and a school with 156 pupils. It is adminis¬ 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,300. 

Daryapur.-- Taluk of Amraotl District, Herar, lying between 20'’ 49' 
and 21° 20' N. and 77*^ and 77° 38' E., with an area of 505 square 
miles. The population fell from 122,552 in 1891 to 113,698 in 1901. 
The density is 227 persons ])er S(|uare mile. The taluk contains 244 
villages and one town, An.ianoaon (population, 8,783), the population 
of Darynpur, the head-quarters of the faltik^ being only 4,389. 'bhe 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,11,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 48,000. 'The taluk lies in the fertile Rayanghnt valley, being 
bounded on the north by the (lawllgarh hills, and is wc'll watered by 
streams running southwards from tho.se hills into tlu‘ Riirna. Daryii- 
pur was formerly a taluk of Ellichpur, but was, with tlu^ rest of that 
District, iiu'orporatcd in Aniraoti District in August, 1005. 

Dasada. Petty State in Ka'iiiiawak, Pxaubay. 

Dasara. IIead-(|uarters of the Manikganj subdivision of Dacc'a 
I )istrict. Eastern bengal and .\ssam, .situated in 23*^’ 53' N. and 90" 2' E., 
on the west bank of the Dhaleswari ri\cr. l^opulation (i(>oi), 1,548 
It is a large mart, the ba/ar extending over 2 square milt‘s. It pos 
sesses the usual j)ubli<- ofhi'es: the sub-jail has a('commodation for 
22 prisoners. 

Dasht. — River in naluchi.stiin, draining the .south-west part of Mak- 
ran, and formed by the junction of the Nihing and the Kech Kaur at 
Kaur-e-.^w«iran. 'Phe Kei'h Kaur, in its turn, is formed by the two 
streams, the Dish Kaur draining the lUileda valley, and the Kll or Kul 
Kaur which rises in the ('entral Makran Range. hVom the source of 
the Kll Kaur to the sea the ('our.se is 255 miles. 'The Nihing waters 
Mand and Tiim[', and the Kech Kaur watt‘rs Ruleda, Sami, and Kech. 
'The united stix^ams then f(Ttili/c the Dasht valley, and fall into the .sea 
by a creek whi(_h is tidal for 12 or 15 miles (25^' 12' N. and 61^38' E.). 
Irrigation is ( hiefly from llood-water or from pools in the bed. Miu'h 
diluvion is caused by the floods of the Kech Kaur in Kech and Sami. 

Daska Tahsll. ICa.stern tahsll of Sialkot District, Punjab, lying 
between 32° i' and 32*^ 37' N. and 74^ j 6' and 74^^ 32' lx., with an area 
of 359 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Chenab. 
'The poi)ulation in 1901 was 206,148, compared with 207,465 in 1891. 
'The hcad-(]uarters are at the town of Daska (population, 6,655), aiivl 
it also contains the town of Rximki (4,216) and 332 villages, d'he land 
revenue and ( es.ses amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 3,56,000. Da.ska, the 
most fertile of all the tahslh of Sialk(jt District, consists of an almost 
unbroken plain, with abundant facilities for well-irrigation. The Aik 
torrent, which passes through tlje tahstl^ deposits a rich silt. 

Daska Town.— Head-(]uarters of the tahsll of the .same name in 
.Sifilkoi Di.strict, Punjab, situated in 32® iq' N. and 74® 21'E. Popula- 
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lion (i9or), 6,655. 'riu* two villages of Daska and Kot Daska are said 
to take their name from being 10 kos {das kos) from Sialkot, Pasrur. 
Gujranwala, and W'azirahad. The town boasts of a considerable 
manufacture of brass vessels, and has a branch of the Mission of the 
Established Church of Scotland, which maintains an v\nglo-vernacular 
middle .school and a training institution for teachers. It also has an 
Anglo-vernacular jniddle school maintained by the District board. 
The Daska-c;/;;/-Kot Daska municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,500, and 
the expenditure Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,100, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,500. 

Daskroi Taluka. —Head-quarters tdluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22^ 48' and 23*^ 15' N. and 72° 28' and 
72" 50' E., with an area of 345 square miles. 'Fhe population in 1901 
was 314,719, compared with 295,987 in 1891. 'Fhe tCiluka contains one 
town, Ahmadau.vI) (population, 185,889), its head quarters ; and 137 
villages. Owing to the [wesence of the city, the density of pf)pulation, 
912 persons per sc^uare mile, i^ much higher than elsewhere. Land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 4 to nearl\ 4*4 lakhs. The 
entire taluka^ exc'ept foi a few gentle undulations in the east and 
south, is a uniform plain. It is crossed by the .Sabarmatl, Khari, and 
Meshvar river.s, hut only in the extreme south are llu‘ir waters used for 
irrigation. 1'he soil is light, and varies from dry sand to rich loam. 
With good tillage and watering, the sandiest helds yield a large return 
to the husbandman. In the loot)S of land enclosed by the SabarmatT, 
patches of alluvial soil produce the finest sugar-cane and tobacc'o. 
The climate is hot and dry, and the rainfall averages 28 inches. 

Daspalla,— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
between 20® it' and 20*^ 35' N. and 84° 29' and 85° 7' E., with an 
area of 568 sctuarc* miles. It is bounded on the north by Angul District 
and the State of Narsinghpur, from the latter of which it is separated 
by the Mahanadi river ; on the east by Khandpara and Nayagarh; 
on the south by the Madras District of (lanjam ; and on the west 
by Baud. Daspalla, especially C)n the west and south, is covered 
with hills containing much timber. "J'he principal peak is Goaldes 
(2,506 feet). The Mahanadf river, flowing through the i)ictures(jue 
Barmul gorge in the north-west crmier of the State, constitutes an 
excellent waterway. Daspalla is said to have been founded about 
500 years ago by a son of the Raja of Baud, and consisted originally 
of two small grants made by the Rajas of Nayagarh and Khandpara ; 
it was subse(juently extended by the gradual absorption of neighbouring 
Khond villages. It is divided into two parts: Daspalla proper, lying 
south of the Mahanadi, the original principality ; and Joremuha, a small 
tract north of the Mahanadi, which was an acquisition from Angul. 
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The chief is commonly known as the Raja of Joremuha Daspalla. No 
tribute is paid for Joremuha, by virtue of a concession granted by the 
Marathas in consideration of the Raja supplying, free of all cost, all 
the timber annually required for the Jagannath cars at Purl. At the 
Barmul gorge the Marathas made their unsuccessful stand against the 
British in 1804. The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, 
and pays a tribute of Rs. 66 t to the British Government. The popula¬ 
tion increased from 45,597 in 1891 to 51,987 in 1901, of whom 51,903 
were Hindus, the most numerous castes being Khonds (12,000), Pans 
(8,000), Chasas (7,000), and Gaurs (5,000). 'I'he density is 92 j)ersons 
per square mile. The number of villages is 485, of which the chief 
is Kunjaban, the head-quarters of the State, situated 14 miles from the 
Cuttack-Sonpur road. The State maintains a charitable dispensary, a 
middle English school, 2 upper primary, and 30 lower primary schools. 

Dasuya Tahsil. — Tahstl of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 35' and 32° 5' N. and 75° 30' and 75° 59' E., with an 
area of 501 square miles. The population in 1901 was 239,004, com¬ 
pared with 244,346 in 1891. It contains the towns of Dasuya (popu¬ 
lation, 6,404), the head-quarters, Mukerian (3,589), Miani (6,ti8), 
and Tanda-Urmar (10,247) 5 ^33 villages. The land revenue 

and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4*6 lakhs, “^rhe tahsil is situated in 
a wide bend of the Beas, which is the boundary on the north-east and 
west. It comprises a stretch of fertile land on the south, the lowlands 
along the river, a tract of higher land below the Siwaliks, and the 
northern extremity of the Siwaliks themselves. 

Dasuya Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31*^' 49' N. and 75° 40' E., 
25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. Population (1901), 6,404. 
Dasuya is one of the numerous places popularly identified with the 
capital of the Raja Virata of the Mahabharata. It contains a ruined 
fort, mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, which was one of the strongholds 
of the Ramgarhias, and was annexed in 1817 by Ranjit Singh. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income daring the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure Rs. 2,700. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, chiefly derived from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. It maintains a vernacular middle 
school and a Government dispensary. 

D9.t9,ganj. —Easternmost tahsil of Budaun District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Salempur and Usehat, and lying 
between 27® 40' and 28° ii' N. and 79® 6' and 79® 31' E., with an 
area of 418 square miles. Population increased from 196,083 in 1891 
to 215,186 in 1901. I'here are 385 villages and 3 towns, the largest 
being Alapur (population, 6,327) and Kakrala (5,954). 'Phe 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4'was Rs. 2,85,000, and for cesses 
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Rs. 35,000. The density of population, 515 persons per square mile, 
is almost the same as the District average. The tahsll is hounded by 
the flanges on the south, and by the Ramgangii on the east. "I'he 
northern portion is crossed by the Aril, a tributary of the latter, and 
by many small channels, while the vSot traverses the southern portion. 
The natural moisture and the (‘haracter of the soil are peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of rice, which this iahsti produces largely. A 
considerable area in the south is watered by a system of private canals 
taken from the Sot, of some anticpiity. As a whole the upland area is 
inferior to the rich Katehr trad found in other iafmh of this District, 
while the areas bordering on the Ramganga and Ganges are liable to 
disastrous floods. In 1903 4 the area under <'ultivation was 311 scpiare 
miles, of which 64 were irrigated. Wells su[)ply half the irrigated area, 
and tanks or jhih and rivers the remainder in about ecpial proportions. 

Datana.— in the Malwa Aokncv, Central India. 

Datha. - Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Datia State. —d'reaty Slate in Central India, under the Bundel 
khand Agency, lying between 25^' 34' and 20° icS' N. and 7cS" 13' and 
79*^ 12' K., with an area of about 911 square miles. I'he territory is 
mucli cut up by inUMVening parts of Gwalior and other States, the 
main section being bordered on the north by portions of Gwalior and 
the District of Jalnun ; on the south by Gwalior and Jhansi District : 
on the east l)y vSamthar and Jhansi Distrit'l ; and on the west by 
Gwalior. The State lies in the level country between the Sind and 
Betwa rivers. The Sind and its tributary the J^ahuj are the only 
important streams. 

'I'he country immediately round the chief town lies in the Bundel- 
khand gneiss aiea, but in the northern portion of the State this rock 
is overlaid with alluvium. The trees met with in the jungles are of 
no great value, being mostly of the mimosa family, though in more 
favourable localities the mahua i^Bassia latifolUi) is found, its flowers 
of the jungles makes them unsuitable for big game, though all the 
being used as food and for distillation of liquor. The scanty nature 
ordinary classes of small game are plentiful. 'I'he climate, which is 
considerably hotter than that of Malwa, is generally speaking healthy. 
The annual rainfall averages 38 inches. 

'rhe Datia chiefs arc Bundela Rajputs of the Orchha house. In 
1626 Bir Singh Deo of Orchha granted Datia to his son Bhagwan Rao. 
'Fhe original territory was considerably extended both by force of arms 
and by grants from the Delhi emperors, till the State embraced most of 
the country between the ('hambal on the north and the Betwa and 
Sind on the east and west. Bhagwan Rao died in 1656 and was 
succeeded by his son Subha Karan, who had served with distinction 
under the Mughal emperor in Balkh and Badakshan, during the 
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expeditions of 1646-53. In the struggle between Aurang/eb and 
bis brothers, he joined the future emperor and died in 1683. On the 
death of Ram Chandra, the fourth Raja (1706-33), a dispute about the 
succession was referred to Raja Udot Singh f)f Orchha, who decided 
in favour of Indrajit, a greaCgrandson of Ram Chandra, and assisted 
him by arms to secure the chiefship. Among others who had given 
support was Naune Sah Gfijar (see Samthar), whose son Madan Singh 
received as a reward the governorship of the fort of Samthar, and the 
title of Rajdhar ; a grant of five villages was made later on to his son, 
Devi Singh. The Marathas began to invade Bundelkhand during this 
period. I'lie seventh Raja, J^arlchhat, concluded a treaty with the 
British in 1804. In 1818, for services rendered in connexion with the 
pacification of the country, he obtained the territory east of the Sind 
river known as the Chaurasi Tlaka, which includes the fort of Indar- 
garh. In 1826 he adojited as his suc<'essor a foundling named Bijai 
Bahadur Singh, whom he had ediuated. This aroused much feeling 
among the Thakurs of Baroni, wlu), as direct descendants of Bhagwan 
Rao, considered that the adoption should have been made from their 
family. 'I'he adoption, however, was upheld by the British (iovern- 
ment. Bijai Bahadur Singh succeeded in 1839, and died childless in 
1857. He was followed by the present chief, Bhawani Singh, adopted 
from the Bhasnai tarnily [whose members arc descended from Har 
Singh Deo, a brtither of Raja BTr Singh Deo of Orchha. Bhaw'ani 
Singh being a minor, the State was administered b)’ the senior Rani, 
and on her death by the second Rani, l^isturbances arose, however, 
through the jiretensions of Arjun Singh, an illegitimate son of the late 
chief. He was supported by the regent Rani, but was suimpressed 
finally by a British force and exiled to Benares, the Rani being placed 
in confinement at Datia. The Baroni 1'hakurs again (1861) put 
forward their claims to the succession, which were rejected. Dissen¬ 
sions between the 'Fhakurs and the ruling chief continued until 1882, 
when it w'as decided by the British (iovernment that the Baroni jd^i^r 
was a grant entirely indc})endcnt of Datia made from I^elhi, and that 
the Maharaja could not, therefore, ( laim to stand in the same relation 
to Baron! as to jdgfrddrs holding under a grant from the State, though 
the Thakurs must l)c considered as politically subordinate to Datia. 
An adoption sanad was granted to the chief in 1862. The most 
important measures which have been effected during the rule of the 
present chief are—the salt convention with the British Government 
(1879), under which a yearly compensation of Rs. 10,000 is received 
by the Darbar ; the cession of land for the Betwa Canal (1882) and for 
the construction of the Midland Railw^ay (1884); and the conversion 
of the currency (1903). The chief has the hereditary titles of His 
Highness and Maharaja Lokendra, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 
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The present MahStrajil was created a K.C.S.L in 1896, and his salute 
was increased to 17 guns in 1906 as a personal distinction. 

There are few buildings in the State of any architectural or archaeo¬ 
logical importance, except the fine seventeenth-century palace of Bir 
Singh Deo and that of Raja Subha Karan in the chief town. A temple 
to the Sun at the village of Unao, 10 miles south-east of Datia town, is 
of great local repute, and is visited by large numbers of worshippers at 
the Rangapanchami festival held yearly in March. A circular stone 
image of the Sun stands inside the temple. The w^aters of a tank near 
the temple are supposed to cure leprosy and skin diseases generally. 

The population of the State has been: (r88i) 182,598, (1891) 
186,440, and (1901) 173,759, showing a density of 191 persons per 
square mile. The decrease of 7 per cent, during the last decade is 
mainly due to the effects of the famines of 1896 -7 and 1899—1900. 
Hindus number 166,170, or 95 per cent, and Miisalmans 7,095, or 
4 per cent. The State contains three towns, Daiia (population, 
24,071), the capital, Seonoiia (5,542), and Nai)Ioao.\ (4,443); and 
455 villages, 'the {)revailing language is Bundelkhandi, spoken by 
98 per cent, of the poi)ulation. 'the principal castes and tribes are 
Brahmans, 24,000, or 14 per c'cnt ; Chamars, 19,300, or 11 per cent.: 
Kachhis, 14,300, or 8 per ( ent. : and Rajputs, including Bundela and 
other Thnkurs, 8,000, or 5 per cent About 38 per cent of the 
[lopulation are sup[)orted by agriculture, 15 [)er cent, by general labour, 
and 10 per cent, by State service. 

The greater [jart of the soil is of poor (juality, owing to the rocky 
nature of the gneissic formation. Irrigation, which thus becomes an 
important matter, is mainly ( arried on from tanks, formed, as a rule, 
by raising earthen dams in the frequent gaps which occur between the 
quartzite ridges so common in this region. The total area of 911 
square miles is thus distributed: cultivated, 450 square miles, or 
49 per cent., of which 11 square miles are irrigable; cultivable but 
uncultivated, 95 square miles ; forests, 274 square miles, or 30 per 
cent.; the rest is waste. Much of the land is included in jdgirs and 
other land grants, the alienated area comprising 31 per cent, of the 
total area, and 26 per cent, of the cultivated. Of the total cropped 
area, pulses (including gram) occupy 221 square miles, or 49 per cent.; 
wheat, 128 square miles, or 28 per cent.; jowdr, 54 square miles; 
cotton, 26 square miles; and popj)y, 78 acres. 

Though a considerable area of the State is officially classed as forest, 
it is, strictly speaking, merely scrub jungle, including a certain amount 
of grass land used for grazing purposes. 

The chief means of communication are country tracks, the only 
metalled roads being part of the Gwalior-Jhansi high road (52 miles) 
and the feeder-roads to Baroni (4 miles) and Unao (10 miles). The 
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Midland branch of the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the 
State, with stations at Datia and Sonagir. A combined British post 
and telegraph office is kept up at 1 )atia town, and a branch post office 
at Seondha. A State i)ostal system is also maintained, and there is a 
local issue of stamps. 

'I'he Maharaja exercises full powers, and is the highest court of 
appeal in the State, the criminal, (!ivil, revenue, and household depart¬ 
ments being under his direct supervision. He is assisted by a dlwan 
(minister), who inquires into .serious eriminal ('ases and forwards them 
to the Maharaja for trial, and also supervises the general working of all 
departments, 'i'he Indian Penal Code is adopted generally in the 
criminal courts. In civil courts the State follows its own procedure, 
w hich is based on the old punchdyat system. 

'J'he total revenue is 4 lakhs, of which 3-2 lakhs, or So j)er cent., 
is derived ffom land revenue. Opium, of which a small (juantity is 
manufactured, i)ays a duty of Ks. i 2-0 per secT, and together with 
other excisable articles brings in Rs. 6,500 a year. A yearly sum of 
Ks. 10,000 is rc'c'eived from the British (jovernmenl in C()m})ensation 
for salt dues fcwmerly levied. 'Phe principal heads of expenditure are 
1*5 lakhs on general administration (including the c hiefs establishment) 
and Ks. 63,000 on pul)lic works. An annual ])ayment of Rs. 9,500 is 
made to Sindhia for tlu* Nadigaon par^ana. Assignments of land to 
jaglrddrs for the u[)-kecp of feudal levies amount to about 5-5 lakhs, 
making the gross income of the Stale 9*5 lakhs. 

Land revenue was formerly collec ted four time.^ a year after valuation 
of the standing c rop, c alled dJiaroi. 'I'he collec tions were then made 
in kind, one-half to one-third of the gross jwoduce going to the* State. 
'I’he revenue is now collected in ca.sh, in two instalments. The rates 
are fixed in regard to the crop bearing power of the soil and facilities 
for irrigation. Incases are grantcxl ordinarily for one yc*ar onlj', rates 
being liable to enhancement if improvements are effected, such as the 
construc:tion of dams for irrigalicjii. Most of the villages are in the 
hands of farmers called mahate^ who pay the revenue assessed and 
sublet to cultivators. Rents are often jiaid in kind. The rates of 
assessment vary froni Ks. 4 tier acre for the best black cotton soil to 
Rs. 1-9-6 for the less productive parua^ a light .sandy soil, the average 
incidence being Rs. 2 15- 0. 

In 1903 the British rupee was adopted in place of the various 
loc'al currencies which had till then been legal tender. 

I'he army c'onsists of 300 infantry, 71 c'avalry, and 165 artillery, 
with 48 serviceable guns. A small body of regular police is main¬ 
tained, but in villages watch and ward is done by the village chaukldars, 
who are drawn from the Khangar tribe. 

The State contains two jails, one at Datia and the other at Seondha. 
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The first regular s<'hool was t>i)ened at Datia in 1858. In 1864 an 
luiglish-teaching school was started, whit h in 1888 became a high 
school and now pre[)ares pui)ils for the entrance examination of the 
Allahabad University. 'Fherc are 29 .schools in all, with 711 pupils, 
and the annual expenditure is Rs. 3,000. 'I’he State has not advanced 
far in education, only 2 [)er cent, of the population (3*8 males and 
o-i females) being able to read and write in 1901. A hospital at 
Datia and a disj)en.sary at Seondha are maintained at an annual cost 
of Rs. 1,300. Revenue surveys were made in 1855 and 1865. 

Datia Town, ('aj)ital of the State of the same name in Central 
India, situated in 25° .\i' N. and 78' 28' IC, on the (Iwalior-Jhansi 
road, 16 miles from the latter place, and also on the Midland branch of 
the (ireat Indian reninsula Railway, 718 miles from Bombay : 980 feet 
above sea-level. Population (1901), 24,071. The town is built on 
a series of low hills, on one of which stands the magnificent palace of 
Bir Singh Deo, its massive pile towering above the houses below. The 
palace, one of the finest examples of Hindu domestic architecture in 
India, is built in the form of a sijuare. The monotony, however, is 
relieved by four octagonal towers, one at each corner, and string¬ 
courses of stone lattice-Aork marking out the five storeys. The summit 
is ornamented with numerous graceful chhatris^ crowned with ribbed 
domes. The .southern fa(;ade looks over a large lake with fine stone 
retaining walls. 'J'o the east of the town stands the palace of Raja 
Subha Karan. 'Fhough by no means the equal of Bir Singh’s palace, 
it is neverthele.ss a handsome building, standing on an elevated site 
overlooking the town. 'The town it.self contains an unusually large 
proportion of substantial stone-built houses, belonging chiefly to 
sardars of the .'itate, besides a State guesthouse, a combined post and 
telegraph ofiice, a ^/J/^-bungalow, a hospital, a jail, and a school. 
Several fine tombs and other buildings are situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and a battlemented wall surrounds the town. 

Dattapur. —Town in the Chandilr taluk of Amraoti District, Berar, 
situated in 20° 47' N. and 78° ii' E. Population (1901), 5,187. 
'rhe place is a local centre of the cotton trade, with some ginning 
factories and presses. 

Datt’s Bazar. —Mart in the head-quarters subdivision of Mymcn- 
.singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 21' N. and 
90° 37' E., on the old Brahmaputra, 37 miles from Nasirabad town. 
Population (1901), 63. It is one of the principal marts in the south of 
the District, carrying on a large trade in jute with Narayanganj in 
Dacca. 

Daudnagar. —'J’own in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25° 3' N. and 84° 24' E., on the right bank of 
the Son river and the left bank of the Patna canal. Population (1901), 
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9,744. It is said to have been founded by Daud Khan, a risdlddr 
of Aurangzeb, and its chief building is a sarai or resthouse built by 
him. It is surrounded by a moat, and formerly had gates which used to 
be shut every night. Its trade was once very considerable, and tasar 
cloth was manufactured in large quantities. Its prosperity is on the 
wane, improved communications having brouglu the area it used to tap 
into close proximity to the two main centres, Patna and Gaya; but it 
has still some trade in tasar cloth, brass iilensils, blankets, carpets, 
sesamiim, linseed, and molasses. It has also a sugar refinery. It 
contains the offices of the Assistant Engineer and the Circle officer of 
the Irrigation department. Daudnagar was constituted a munici2)ality 
in 1885. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 4,400, and the expenditure Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 4,600, mainly from a tax on jiersoiis (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 4,500. 

Daulatabad (or Deogiri). — Hill fort in tlie District and taluk of 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad Stale, situated in u/ 57' N. and 75® 13' E. 
Population (1901), 1,357. 'I'he place is celebrated as the capital of the 
Seunas, more commonly known by their assumed name of Yadavas, 
who rose from the jiosition of feudatories of the CAialukyas to that of 
independent princes. Bhillamal, who threw off allegiance about 1187, 
is said by Hemadri to have founded Deogiri. His grandson, Singhana, 
acquired practically the whole of the A^’estern Chalukyan kingdom. 
Ala-ud-din Khiljl captured the fort in 1294, and this e\enl marks 
the first invasion of the Deccan by the Muhammadans. 'I'he fort 
was restored to the Raja on his agreeing to pay tribute, but later e\- 
Iieditions \vere undertaken on account of default ; and Deogiri was 
occupied by Malik Kafur in 1307 and 1310, and in 1318 the last Raja, 
Harjinl, was flayed alive. I )eogiri then became an important base for 
operations in Southern India, and Muhammad bin Tughlak conceived 
the idea of making it his capital. In 1339 he undertook to transport 
the whole population of Delhi to this place, and changed its name to 
Daulatabad. Erom here he directed his campaignsi, against the Rajas 
of AVarangal. Troubles having broken out in Northern India, the king 
left his new capital to suppre.ss them. During his absence the Mu¬ 
hammadan go\ ernors of the newly acquired provinces revolted; and in 
the confusion which ensued Zafar Khan, the governor of Gulbarga, 
succeeded in capturing Daulatabad, which remained in the i)ossession 
of the Bahmanis until 1526, when it was taken by the Nizam Shahis, to 
be again wrested from them by the emperor Akbar. After the fall of 
Ahmadnagar the Nizam Shahi capital was transferred to Kharki, the 
present Aurangabad, which had been founded by Malik Ambar, the 
Nizam Shahi minister ; and Daulatabad was retaken and remained in 
their po.ssession until its capture in 1633 by Shah Jahan’s general. It 
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remained part of the Mughal empire until after Aurangzeb’s death, 
when it came into the possession of Asaf Jah, the first Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

The fortress is built upon a conical rock, scarped from a height 
of 150 feet from the base. 'I'he hill upon which it stands rises almost 
perpendicularly from the plain to a height of about 600 feet. The 
outer wall is 2| miles in circumference, with three lines of fortifications 
between it and the base of the upper fort. 7 'he (niter wall formerly en- 
('losed the ancient city of Deogiri, but a village is now all that remains. 

Besides the fortifications, the chief buildings are the Chand Minar 
and C'hini Mahal. The Chand Minar, which is 210 feet high and 70 feet 
in circumference at the base, was erected by Ala iid-dm Bahmani to 
commemorate his con(]uest of the fort. The basement is 15 feet high, 
containing twenty-four chambers, and the whole pillar was originally 
covered with glazed Persian tiles of much beauty. It is considered one 
of the most striking piec’es of Muhammadan architecture in Southern 
India, 'i’o the south of this is a small inos(|ue, with a Persian inscrip- 
ti(jn giving the date of its erection as 84(; Hijri (1445). The (diini 
Mahal (or ‘China palace’), which was once* a building of great beauty, 
is 40 feet to the right (yf the eighth gate of the fort ; it was here that 
Abul Hasan or 'lana Shah, the last of the Kulb Shahi kings, was 
iiiijirisoned by .\urangzeb in i()87. 'The fort has alpjgether eight 
gates ; and several jiiei es of ordnance are still to be seen on the 
bastions. Daulatabad is noted for its blac k and white grapes, but of 
late )^ears the produce has deteriorated considerably for want of care 
and pnjper j>rLining. 

Daulatkh3.n. —Milage and former head-quarters of the Dakhin 
Shahbaz])ur subdivision, Ikickergungt^ District, l^^astern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 22' 38' N. and (;o° 49' PL. Population (1901), 381. 
Idle village was destroyed in the storm-wave of 1876, nearly all the 
inhabitants being drowned, and again suffered seierely in the cyclone 
of j 893 ; but it is still an important centre of trade, the principal 
article of export being areca-nuts. Daulatkhan is connected by road 
with Bhola and 'Parnir Hat, and the service of steamers between Barisal 
and Noakhali calls here four days in the week. 

Daulatpur. —Village in the head ciuarters subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22' 53' \. and 89'^’ 32' E., on the Bhairab 
river. ]*opulation (1901), 808. Daulatpur has a large trade in betel- 
nuts. It is a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and 
contains an Arts college and PLnglish high .school and the tahsll kacheri 
of the Saidpur d'rust estate. 

Daunggyi. —Town in Bassein District, l.ower Burma. See No a 

IHAINGOVAUNG. 

Daur. — \ddley in the Northern M'aziri.stAn Agency, North-^^’cst 
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i^'ronlier Province, lying between 32° 50' and 33° N. and 69° 55' and 
70° 25' E. The valley lies on the banks of the Tochi, extending from 
the point where that river leaves the Wazir hills to where it re-enters 
them near Khajuri, about 15 miles from the western border of Bannu 
District. 13 aur is thus entirely surrounded by the Wazir hills, the 
highest peak in it being X’ezhda (7,700 feet). Its length is 35 miles 
and its breadth averages miles, but it widens to 5 or 6 miles at its 
broadt'st j)art. 'J'he })roteeted area, which extends to the crests of the 
hills nearest the ri\er on both banks, measures about 700 scjuare miles. 
Like most frontier valleys, it is divided into Lar or Lower and Har or 
I'pper Daur, the former eom|)rising the larger area. 'J'he climate is 
bracing and healthy in the cold season, but malaricnis and unhealthy 
in the hot months, t'sj)ecially in August and September. 'The annual 
rainfall probably exceeds 15 inches. 

Of the ancient histor\ of Daur nothing is known. A mound near 
Idak is said to mark the site of its ancient ca])ital. In 1700 Bahadur 
Shah, then viceroy of Kabul, passed through the valley on his way from 
Khost to Bannu after cfAx ting an arrangement with the tribes ; but on 
his return in the following year his Jbrces were rejnilsed. and he was 
compelled to pay heavy .sums to secure an unop})osed passage. Even¬ 
tually Daur fell nominally under Durrani rule; but it remained virtu¬ 
ally independent till 1893, when by the treat) with the Amir of 
Afghanistan it came within the British sphere of influence, the actual 
boundary being demarcated in 1895. W'hile the Demarcation (Com¬ 
missioner was in Daur, the people petitioned that the whole valley 
should be taken over by the British (lovernment, in order to pro¬ 
tect them against the raids of their neighbours, the W'azirs and Mahsuds. 

Daur contains about 75 walled hamlets. Its resident population in 
1903 was 24,670. 'I'hese arc mostly Dauris, a race of ‘gross satyr-like 
sfiadesmen,’ morally the lowest of the ;\fghan races. Other Afghan 
tribes desj)ise the Dauris, whom they describe as the progeny of a Ban- 
nuchi father and a Durn or low-caste mother. '1^110 Dauris are diligent, 
hardworking, and patient cultivators, develoi)ed physically by the use 
of the spade, the plough being useless in the heavy alluvial soil of the 
valley ; but, though fanatical, they arc unwarlike. 'Fheir neighbours, 
des^iite frequent efifort.s, were never able to oust them from their valley, 
though the Wazirs have established small settlements wherever they 
could get a foothold, and hold a large area in proportion to their 
numbers. Of the resident population, 21,000 are agriculturists and 
entirely dependent on the soil, the pressure on which is heavy. 

The lands of the valley are extremely rich, and grow heavy crops of 
maize, rice, millet, sugar-cane, wheat, and barley. The growth of trees 
is only now beginning, but promises well. Mulberry, chindr^ willow, 
and fruit trees do best. There is a fairly extensive weaving industry. 
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for which cotton is imported. 'J'he cultivated area is 15,262 acres, or 
about five-eightlis of an acre per head of population. Tenants culti¬ 
vate about one-third of this area and pay heavy rents in kind, two- 
thirds of the gross produce being the usual amount. Daur used to be 
celebrated for its horses, but the breed is now extinct. (Joats and 
sheej) find good grazing in the neighbouring liills, dcspiti^ their barren 
appearance. 

'I'he system of irrigation is tliat common in the Afglian hills, being 
carried on by means of channels cut from the Toclii ri\er and its tribu¬ 
tary torrents. 'J’hese watcn'ourscs arc so wi*ll designed that the culti¬ 
vated area in Daur jiroper is hardly capable of great extension, though 
flood-channels which would carry the fertilizing flood-wateis of tie* 
'I cu'hi to the higher lands are feasible, and will greatly improve the 
(jLiality of a large area. 

'fhe principal customers of the Daiiris are the surrounding W'azir 
tribes, to whom the surjilus prodiu'e of the valli'v is sold. It has no 
other trade. 

Daur is under the Political Agent, Northern W’aziristan, who is 
assisted by a iahstldar and three naih-tahsildars. 'The Indian Penal 
Code and the ('ode of ('riminal Procedure, and also Regulations Ill 
and and VII of 1901, are in force in Daur; but as a rule Mu 
hammadan law modified by local customs is administered. 'Phe prin¬ 
ciple underlying these customs is the usual Pathan claim of ‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth'; but evtTv Dauri has his price, 
whereby his wounds or pride may be salved, and for most offences 
a fixed sum is laid down, by jmying which an offender may pacify the 
[larty he has injured. In jiractict', howexer, the amount actually paid 
depends on tlu* strength and influence of the op})osing parties, and the 
weaker usually goes to the wall. As a rule, a Hindu or a woman 
counts as half a man. Intention is not regarded, only the result, so 
that accidental homicide incurs all the penalties of murder. The 
blood-feud flourishes, and is regulated by a short and simple unwritten 
code, 'fhere is a regular tariff for bodily injuries, and theft is punished 
by a fine. 

Under the terms of their petition of 1895, the Dauris agreed to pay 
a tithe of the gross jiroduce to the liritish Government. Tor eight 
years this tithe was commuted into a payment of Rs. 8,000, levied by 
means of a house tax; but in 1903 a revenue settlement of the valley 
was made, a record-of-rights being drawn up and the tithe assessed at 
Rs. 36,000. In addition, a shop and artisan tax of Rs. 1,500 is levied, 
raising the total revenue of the valley to Rs. 37,500. This assessment 
has been sanctioned for ten years from the autumn of 1903, with the 
])roviso that if any considerable number of villages desire to pay in 
kind, the}’ shall be permitted to do so. 
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Government schools have been established at Miram Shah, Idak, 
Hassii Khel, and Tappi. 

Davangere Taluk.— North-western taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore, including the Harihar sub-/i/«^, and lying between 14° 13' 
and 14® 38' N. and 75® 38' and 76® 10' E., with an area of 556 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 109,121, compared with 94,565 in 
1891. There are thri;e towns, Davangere (population, 10,402), the 
head-quarters, Hakihak (5,783), and Malebennur (2,056); and 259 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903 4 was Rs. 1,86,000. The 
Tungabhadra river runs along the western boundary, receiving the 
Haridra from the south near Harihar. The south-west is bounded by 
a chain of hills skirting the right bank of the Tungabhadra. Except 
where a low range crosses from east of Mayakonda to Anaji, the taluk 
is a wide unbroken plain, sloping down to Harihar and the river in the 
north-west, on wliich the insignificant Hati hill makes a conspicuous 
figure, while L'chchangidurga looms formidable on the north-east just 
over the border. Black soil prevails in the west, and stony or 
gravelly soil in the easl_, but these are often intermixed, together with 
patches of red. 'I'lic chief crops cultivated are jola^ cotton, and rdgi. 
Rice and sugar-cane are grown to a small extent near tanks. The taluk 
is noted for the manufacture of blankets, of which some of the finest 
texture are valued as high as from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. 

Davangere Town. Head-(|uarters of the fdluk of the same name 
in Chitaldroog Distrid, Mysore, situated in 14® 28' N. and 75® 55' E., 
on the Southern Mahratta Railwa}. Po[)ulation (1901), 10,402. It was 
originally an obscure village, a suburb of Bettur. Haidar All gave it as 
a jd^lr to a Maratha chief named Apoji Ram, who encouraged mer¬ 
chants to settle here. He died without heirs, but the place continued 
to increa.se, being favoured by 'Fipu Sultan, and is now the most 
populous town in the District. The merchants are principally Siva- 
bhaktas or Lingayats. 'I'he most valuable trade is that with WalajSpet 
in North Arcot in the east, and with Nagar and Sagar in the west. 
Areca-nuts and pepper from the latter are exchanged for goods from 
Europe and China, and articles from the eastern islands imported 
through Madras, as well as salt. Blankets made in the District are 
sent to the Malnad. There is a large trade in cotton, and a cotton- 
ginning factory has been established by a European firm. Agents of 
Bombay houses are stationed here for the purchase of oilseeds, &c. 
The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 14,200 and Rs. 12,600. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 29,000. 

David, Fort St. Historic fort in South Arcot District, Madras. 
Sec Fort St. David. 

Debar.— J.ake in Udaipur State, Rajputana. Sec Diilhak Lake. 
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Debhata. —Town in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, situated in 22® 34' N. and 88® 58' E., on the Jamuna. 
Population (1901), 5,454. I'here is a local trade in sundri wood 
{Heritiera Httoralis\ and lime is manufactured from shells. Debhata 
was constituted a municipality in 1876. I'hc income and expendi¬ 
ture during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 2,000 each. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 1,800. 

Debi P^tan. —Village in the Utraula fahsil of Gonda District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27® 32' N. and 82® 24' E., on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 830. This 
is an ancient site connected by tradition, like many other places, with 
Raja Kama mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is now occupied 
by a celebrated temple built from the ruins of earlier shrines, and 
sacred to Siva. Aurangz(‘h is said to have been attracted by its 
popularity and to have sent an officer who slew the priests, broke the 
images, and defiled the holy places. A large fair is held in March, 
attended by 80,000 to 100,000 persons, when many buffaloes, gfiats, 
and pigs are sacrilk'cd. 'There is some trade in ponies from the hills 
and in agricultural jiroduee, while the Nepalese buy jiiece-goods at the 
annual fair. 

Deccan (or J)ak/iin). —'I'his name, a corruption of tlu' .Sanskrit 
dakshina = ‘southern,’ includes, in its widest sense, the whole of India 
south of the Narbada river, or, which is nearly the same thing, south of 
ifie \ indhya mountains. In its narrower sense it has much the same 
meaning as M-\iiAKASin'KA, or the country where the Marathi language 
is spoken, if the below-Ghat tract be omitted. In this connotation its 
southern boundary lies along the course of the Kistna river. In a still 
narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as bounded on the north by the 
Satmala hills. Adopting the broadest meaning, the Deccan on its 
western side descends seaw'ard by a succession of terraces from the 
Wks'I'ern]Ghats, which rise in parts to over 4,000 feet in height and 
terminate abruptly near Cape Comorin, the extreme southern point of 
the peninsula, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. f>om here, following the 
coast-line, the Eastern Ghats ('ommence in a series of detached 
groups, which, uniting in about latitude ii® 40' N., run north-eastward 
along the C^oromandel coast, with an average elevation of 1,500 feet, 
and join the Vindhyas, which cross the jieninsula from west to east, in 
nearly the same latitude (i3®2o'N.) as their western counterpart. The 
Vindhyan range thus joins the northern extremities of the two Ghats 
and comj)letes the peninsular triangle of the Deccan. 'The eastern side 
of the enclosed table-land being much lower than the western, all the 
principal rivers of the Deccan- the Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery— 
rising in the Western Ghats, flow eastward, and escape by openings in 
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the h^astern Ghats into the Bay of Bengal. Between the (Biats and 
the sea on either side the land differs in being, on the east, composed 
in part of alluvial deposits brought down from the mountains, and 
sloping gently; while on the west the incline is abrupt, and the coast 
strip is broken by irregular spurs from the Ghats, which at places 
descend into the sea in steep cliffs. 

* The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old Gondwana 
continent which formerly connected India with Africa, and which broke 
up at about the time that th(3 chalk was forming in Europe. It is one 
of the few solid blocks of ancient land which have not suffered any 
of the folding'movements so marked in most lands, and which, so far as 
we know, have never been depressed below the ocean. Except near 
the present coasts at low levels, not a single marine fossil has been 
found in the whole Deccan. 'I'he ‘basement complex ’ of the Deccan 
table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses and schists, among 
them the band of schists distinguished by the name of the Dharwars, 
containing the auriferous veins of Mysore^ which have, sinca* they were 
o})encd up in i8«St, yielded gold to the value of 19 millions sterling. 
Lying on the denuded surfac:es of these ancient schists and gneisses 
are enormous thicknesses of unfossiliferous strata which, in dekiult of 
evidence to the contrary, are regarded as pro Cambrian in age. These 
occur as isolated patches in the Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts of 
Madras ; in the Southern Maratha country ; in parts of the Godavari 
valley ; and in (Avalior, Bundelkhand, and the Vindhyan region of 
Central India. In small basins, generally preserved at lower levels, 
we find the coal-bearing deposits formed by the great rivers of the old 
Gondwana continent in upper palaeozoic and mesozoic times, while for 
an area of some 200,000 square miles the older roc ks arc covered with 
great masses of basaltic lava, which spread over the country in Upper 
Cretaceous times and now form the highlands of the De('can, remaining 
practically as horizontal as they must have been wluai they flowed as 
molten sheets over the country. Here and there, where the Decc'an 
trap has been cut through by w(‘ather infliUMices, we-gct glimpses of tin* 
old land surface wliich was overwhelmed by lava-flows, while between 
the flows there were apparently interrujuions suffunent to permit of the 
development of life in the lakes and jivers, of which the rer'ords are 
j)re.' 5 erved in the so-called inter-trappean beds of fresh-water limestone, 
shales, and sandstones. 'I'he scenery of the Deccan trap highlands is 
the result of the subaerial erosion of the horizontal sheets of lava ; the 
first plateaux of the hill-tops, and the horizontal terraces which are 
traceable for miles along the scarp.s, are features eminently characteristic 
of the weathering of basaltic lava-flows. The long grass, the general 
absence of large trees, and the occurrence of almost purely deciduous 

' (‘onlributed by Mr. 'r. H. tJolland, J)ireclor, Geological Survey of India. 
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species, combine with the outlines of the hills to distinguish the trap 
areas from all others in the T^eccan. 

Two peculiar features of the Deccan are worth special mention; one 
is the occurrence, over most of the trap area, of the peculiar black, 
argillaceous, and calcareous soil known as rcf^ar^ and, from its suitability 
for cotton-growing, as * cotton soil ’; the other is the peculiar decompo¬ 
sition product known as latcrite, which is essentially a dirty mixture of 
aluminic and ferric hydrates, formed by a special form of rock alteration 
confined to moist tropical climates, and often resembling the material 
known as bauxite which is worked as a source of aluminium. 

Little is known in detail of the history of the Deccan before the close 
of the thirteenth century. Hindu legends tell of its invasion by Rama, 
and the main authentic points known are the coming of the first Aryans 
{c, seventh century b.c.), the advance of the Mauryas (250 li.c.), and 
the Scythic invasion of a.d. ioo. Archaeological remains and inscrip¬ 
tions bear witness to a series of dynasties, of which the Cholas, the 
Andhras or Satavahanas, the (.Talukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the 
Yadavas of Deogiri are the best known. {See Bombay Pkesidencv— 
History.) The country was known to the author of the Periplus in 
the third century a.d. as Dachina Bades (Dakshinapata), and to the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian in the fifth century as Ta Thsin. C'ontinuous 
history commences with the Muhammadan invasion of 1294-1300, 
when Ala-ud-din, the Khilji emperor of Delhi, overran Maharashtra, 
Telingana, and Karnata. In 1338 the reduction of thci Deccan was 
completed by Muhammad bin Tughlak; but a few years later a general 
revolt resulted in the establishment of the Muhammadan Bahmani 
dynasty, and the retrogression of Delhi supremacy beyond the Narbada. 
The Bahmani dynasty advanced its eastern frontier at the expense of 
the Hindu kingdom of Telingana to Golconda in 1373, to Warangal in 
1421, and to the Bay of Bengal in 1472. A few years later (1482) it 
began to disintegrate, and was broken uj) into the five rival Muhamma¬ 
dan kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnaoar, Goi.C()NT)A, BIdak, and 
Berar. "I'hese were counterbalanced in the south, as the Bahmani 
empire had been, by the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayana(;ar, which 
was however destroyed in 1565, at the battle of Talikota, by a coalition 
of the Muhammadan ])owers. Of these, Bldar and Berar became 
extinct before 1630 ; the other three kingdoms were restored to the 
Delhi empire by the victories of Akbar, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. 
7 "he Deccan was thus for a second time brought under the Delhi rule, 
but not for long. The Marathas in 1706 obtained the right of levying 
tribute over Southern India, and their leading chiefs, who had practically 
superseded the dynasty of Sivaji, were the Peshwas of Poona. A great 
Delhi viceroy (the Nizam ul-mulk), rallying all the Muhammadans of 
the South round him, established the Nizamat of Hyderabad. I'he 
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remainder of the imperial possessions in the Deccan was divided 
amfmg minor princtis, wlio generally acknowledged the supremacy of the 
I’eshwa or the Nizam, according as they were north or south of tlu* 
Tungabhadra. Mysore, alternately tributary to both, became even¬ 
tually the prize of Haidar All, while in the extreme south the Travan- 
i:ore State enjoyed, by its isolated position, uninterrupted independence. 
Such was the position of affairs early in the eighteenth century. Mean¬ 
while Portugal, Holland, France, and England had effected settlements 
on the coast ; but the two former on so small a scale that they took no 
important part in the wars of succession between the native princes 
which occupied the middle of the century. The French and English, 
however, espoused opposite sides, and their struggles eventually resulted 
in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), which became 
definitely affirmed, under l.ords Wellesley and Hastings, by the cstab 
lishment of British influence at Hyderabad, the overthrow of Tipu 
Sultiin, and the Maratha Wars which followed, and the annexation of 
the Peshwa’s dominions in 1818. 'Phe dcaninions of the other important 
Maratha chief of the Deccan, the Hhonsla Raja of Nagpur, lapsed to the 
British on the extinction of the dynast) in 1854. 'Phe Deccan is to-day 
included in the Presidenc) of Madras, jiart of Bombay and the ( Central 
Provinces, together with Hyderabad, Mysore, and other Native Slates. 

Dedan.' Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Dedarda.- Petty Stale in K.athiawar, Bombay. 

Dedaye Township. - Eastern township of Pyapon District, Lower 
Burma, lying between 16® 8' and 16° 29' N. and 95° 43' and 96° 6' E., 
with an area of 372 square miles. It is triangular in shape, being 
bounded by the Pyapon and lb rivers on the west and east respectively, 
and by the sea on the south. The population, which was 56,798 in 
1891, has increased at the comparatively slow rate of iS per cent, 
during the decade ending 1901, in the latter year reaching a total of 
66,995, which was distributed at the rate of t8o persons per square 
mile over 312 villages and one town, Dedave (population, 5,193), the 
head-quarters, situated on the To river. cultivated area increased 

from 155 .square miles in 1891 to 270 square miles in 1903-4, paying 
Rs. 3,81,000 land revenue. 

Dedaye Town" —Head-quarters ol the township of the same name 
in Pyapon District, JA)wer Burma, situated in 16'' 26'N. and 95® 56'E, 
on the right bank of the C’hina Bakir river, about 15 miles from its 
mouth. Population (1901), 5,193. The town is low-lying, and sur¬ 
rounded by paddy-fields. It^ contains the most important pagoda in 
the District, the 'Pawkyat. Lying on the main line of communication 
between Rangoon, Bassein, and Ma-ubin, it is a trade centre of some 
importance, but it has not yet been constituted a municipality or a 
‘ noli bed area.' 
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Dedhrota. —Petty State in AFahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Deeg. — District and head-quarters thereof in Bharatpur State, 
Rajputana. See Dig. 

Deesa {DUa). —Cantonment in the Palanpur Agency, Bombay, 
situated in 24° 14' N. and 72® 12' E., on the river Banas, about 300 
miles north-by-west of Bombay City, on the P 5 lanpur-Deesa branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 

T 1,047 cantonment, and 3,686 in the native town. The cantonment 
is situated on the left bank of the Banas, three miles north-east of the 
Native town. The garrison consisted in 1905 of a regiment of Native 
infantry. Deesa town is surrounded with a wall and towers, now in 
ruins. In former times it successfully resisted the attacks of the 
Gaik war of Baroda and of the Radhanpur forces. There are two Jain 
temples and a mosque of interest. The income of the cantonment 
fund amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 35,000, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 32,000. 

Deglur Taluk. - .Southern /aM of Nander District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 397 square miles. The population in rqci, 
including was 77,834, compared with 79,793 in 1891, the 

decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The taluk contained till 
recently one town, Dlglur (population, 6,917), the head-quarters : and 
159 villages, of which 56 are jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 
2 lakhs. The river Manjra forms the eastern and the Lendi the 
southern boundary. The soils are alluvial and regar^ and partly sandy. 
The paigah taluk of Kharka, with a population of 27,612 and 67 
villages, lies to the west, and has an area of about 265 square miles. 
In 1905 Deglur was enlarged by the addition of part of the BanswSda 
taluk of Indur (Nizamabad) and some villages from Udgir in Bidar 
District. 

Deglur Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Nander District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 33' N. and 77°35'E. 
Population (1901), 6,917. It contains the Second 'lalukdar’s and 
police inspector’s offices, a y)ost office, a polit'e station, a school, 
and a dispen.sary. .\ weekly market is held, at which large (juantities 
of grain arc sold. The tomb of Shah Zia-ud-din Rifai is visited by 
numbers f)f pilgrims at the annual urs^ and an old temple stands near 
a tank. 

Dehgam. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name in Radi 
Baroda State, situated in 23® ii' N. and 72° 52' E., on the 
Ahmadabad-Parantij Railway. Population (1901), 4,884. It possesses 
a magistrate’s court, dispensary, vernacular school, and local offices. 
A sword-making industry on a small scale exists. 'J’he municipality 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 2,000. 

Dehli. — Division, District, tahstl^ and city in the Punjab. See Delhi. 
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Dehra Dun District— District in the Meerut Division, United 
Provinces, lying between 2y° 57 ' and 31 *^ 2' N. and 77° 35'and 78° 18 ' 
E., with an area of 1,209 square miles. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the Tehri State; on the south-east by Garhwal District; on the 
north-west by the Sirniur, Rawain, Taroch, and Jubbul States of the 
Punjab ; and on the south-west by Saharanpur District. 

The District consists of two distinct portions. J'lic greater part oi it 
forms a gently sloping valley, 45 miles long and 15 to 20 miles broad, 
between the Himai.avas and the Siwalik Hills, 
aspects^ divided into two parts bx- a connecting ridge, from . 

which the Eastern I )un slopes down to the Ganges 
and the Western Dun to the Jumna. 'I'hc scenery of these mountain 
dales can hardly be surpassed for picturesque beauty even among the 
lovely slopes of the massive chain to which they belong. On the north, 
the outer range of the liimalayas rises abruptly to a height of 7,000 or 
8,000 feet, with the hill station of Mussookil and the cantonments of 
Landour and ('hakkata. I’he Siwaliks rise xvith a more gentle slope 
on the south-west of the valley, but fall awa\ suddenly to the great plain 
ot the Doail I’he other portion of the District is the Jaunsar-Bawar 
pargana or Chakrata tahsil, which strikes north from the outer range 
of the Himalayas between the valleys of the 'Ions and Jumna, and 
consists of a confused mass of ridges and si)urs clothed with forest. 
The drainage of Jaunsar-Bawar falls into the 'Pons or the Jumna, which 
unite where they j)enetrate the outer range. 'I'he Western Dun is 
drained by the Asan, which falls into the Jumna, and the Eastern Dun 
by a network of small channels which meet and diverge, again and 
again, before the) join the Ganges. Both the Jumna and Ganges 
are here rapid rivers pouring o\ci beds ol boulders in several channels 
with islands between. 

The Siwalik range is composed in its lower and southernmost parts 
of middle Siwalik soft sandstone or sand-rock with a few thin mamma¬ 
lian fossil bearing conglomerates, and along its crest of thick upper 
Siwalik conglomerates. 'I'hesc arc all of fresh-vmter origin, and dip 
at low angles below the flat surface of the valley. 'Phe latter is a broad 
expanse of recent gravels and consolidated fans of scree derived from 
the higher rangeli. On the north of the valley the middle and upper 
Siwaliks again emerge, bent into sharp reversed folds by faulting against 
the older Himalayan series. 'Phe much-contorted outer Himalayan 
rocks include the slates and dark-grey limestones or dolomites of the 
Mussoorie ridge, the Jaunsar series of dark slates, quartzites, fine vol¬ 
canic ashes, and basic traps, the Deoban massive limestone which 
comes above the latter and forms much of the rugged elevated country 
north of Chakrata, and finally the Mandhata conglomerates and Bawar 
(piartz-schists, which lie flatly above both of the latter series. All these 
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older ro('ks have proved unfossiliferous and are f)robably very ancient. 
Lead and sulphur mines are found on the Tons river at 30° 43' N., and 
gypsum in the limestones below Mussoorie^ 

d'he arboreal vegetation of the Siwaliks consists largely of species 
occurring both on the lower slopes of the Himalayas and in the hilly 
districts of ('entral and Southern India. Epiphytic orchids arc absent, 
and ferns are but few. 'Fhe Himalayan long-leaved pi?ie {Piuus longi- 
foJia) is found, and the sal {Shorea robusta) is here near its western 
limit and appears only in a stunted form. In the valley a rich vegeta¬ 
tion is kept green thnnighout the whole year. 'The prevailing forest 
tree is sd/^ and the flora is an interesting mixture of species found in 
the plains and species from the lower hills. In the Himalayas the 
v('getation gradually changes at higher elevations to European genera, 
and the deodar^ silver spruce, and weeping pine are found '’. 

'I’he Distric t is singularly rich in animal life, though the game has 
been shot down lately. W ild ele[)hants arc found in the Siwaliks, and 
tigers, leopards, sloth bears, spotted and other deer, and monkeys in 
the forests. Among game birds may be mentioned the black and 
grey partridge, peafowl, florican, snipe, woodc-ock, pheasant, ^:c. I’he 
rivers abound in fish. Mahseer of 40 lb. to fio lb. weight are fre 
(juently caught, and so-called trout {rofni) and other species arc 
found in the smaller rivers. 'The ,i::uncb or fresh-water shark is also 
common. 

Extremes of heat and cold in the valley are unknown. I'he proximity 
of the Himalayas ('ools the atmosphere; the hot blasts from the plains 
do not rea('h so far, while the hea\y rains of the monsoon bring an 
abundant downjiour, and even in May and June ocrrasional showers 
refresh the country. 'Fhc Eastern Dun is malarious in the t'xtrcme, and 
is entirely deserted during the rainy season. I’he temperature in the 
valley range.s from 37° to ior‘^, while at Mussoorie it has a range from 
27 ^to 8 iL 

The rainfall varies much from one part of the District to another. 
At Dehra it is 89 inches: at Rajpur, near the foot of the Himalayas, 
rai ; at Mussoorie, 96 ; and at Chakrata, 80 inches. The annual fall 
for the whole District averages 95 inches, and any approach to a real 
drought is unknown within the memory of man. 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend, Dehra Dun formed part of 
the mythical region known as Kedarkhand, the abode of the great god 
Siva, whose sovereignty is still commemorated in 
the name of the Siwalik Hills. Many generations 
later, according to the most ancient myths of the Aryan settlers 

' II. S. Medlicott, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. ii, and 
R. D. Oldham, Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xvi, pt. iv. 

* Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts, 1SS2, vol. i, chap. vii. 
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the valley became bound up with the two great ejiies of the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. Hither came R.ima and his brother, to do 
penance for the death of the demon-king, Ravana ; and here sojourned 
the five Pandava brethren on their way to the inner recesses of the 
snowv range, where they finally immokited themselves upon the sacred 
peak of Maha Panth. Another memorable legend connects the origin 
of the little river Suswa with the prayers of 60,000 pigmy Brahmans, 
whom Indra, the rain-god, had laughed to scorn when he saw them 
vainlv endeavouring to cross the vast lake formed by a cow’s footprint 
filled with water. 'I'he indignant pigmies set to work, by means of 
penanc e and mortifications, to create a second Indra who should super¬ 
sede the reigning god : and when their sweat had ccdlec'ted into the 
existing river, the irreverent deity, alarmed at the surprising effect of 
their devotions, appeased their wrath through tlu‘ good offices of 
Brahma. 'J'raditions of a snake, Bamun, who bec'ame lord of the 
1 >iin on the summit of the Nagsidh Hill, seem to point towards a period 
of Nagfi supremacy. 'J'he famous Kalsi stone, near Haripur, on the 
right bank of the* lumna, insc'ribed with an ('diet of the Ikiddhist 
emperor Asoka, ma} mark the ancit'iit frontier of Northern India. 
Jt ('onsists of a large {|uart/. boulder, standing on a ledge which over¬ 
hangs the river, and is covered with the figure of an elephant, besides 
an inscription in the ordinary characters (jf the period. Hiuen 'J'siang 
does ncjt mention any cities whic'h (an be identified as lying within the 
present District ; and tradition asserts that it remained without inhabi¬ 
tants until the eleventh century, when a passing caravan of Banjaras, 
struck with the beauty of the country, permanently settled on the .spot. 

Authentic history, however, knows nothing of Debra Dun till the 
seventeenth century, when it formed a portion of the (larhwal kingdom. 
The town of Dehra owe.s its origin to the heretic al Sikh Guru, Ram 
Rai, a Hindu anti-pope, who was driven from the Punjab and the 
Sikh apostolate by doubts as to the legitimacy of his birth, and obtained 
recommendations from the emperor Aurangzeb t(< the Raja of Garhwal, 
Fateh Sah. His presence in the Dun shortly attracted numerous devo¬ 
tees, and the village of Gurudwara or Dehra grew up around his abc^de. 
I'he Raja endowed his temple, a curious building of Muhammadan 
ari'hit(M:ture, witli the revenue of three estates. 'J'he Guru possessed 
the miraculous power of dying at will, and returning to life aft er a 
concerted interval ; but on one occasion, having mistaken his reckon¬ 
ing, he did not revive. 'J'he bed on which he died still fijrms an object 
of reverence to the devout worshipi)ers at his cenotai)h. Monuments 
of earlier date, erected by one Rani Karnavati, still exist at Nawada. 
Fateh Sah died soon after the arrival of Ram Rai, and was succeeded 
(i6(^(j) by his infant grandson, Pratap Sah, whose reign extended over 
the greater part of a century. But the flourishing condition of his 
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domain allrarted iht* attention of Najih ud-daula, governor of Saharan- 
pur, who crossed the Siwfdiks with a Rohillaarmy in 1757, and occupied 
the Dun without serious opposition. Under Najib-ud-daula’s benevo¬ 
lent and enlightened administration, the District rose to an unexampled 
degree of prosperity. Canals and wells irrigated the mountain-sides ; 
Muhammadan colonists brought capital to develop the latent resources 
of the soil; and mango groves, still standing among primaeval forest, 
bear witness even now to the flourishing agriculture of this happy 
period. But Najib ud-daula’s death in 1770 put an end to the sudden 
prosperity of the Dun. J 4 cnceforth a perpc^tual inundation of Rajputs, 
Ciujars, Sikhs, and Curkhas swept over the valley, till the once fertile 
garden degenerated again into a barren waste, h^our Rajas followed 
one another on the throne; but the real masters were the turbulent 
tribes on every side, who levied constant blackmail from the unfortunati* 
cultivators. 

Meanwhile, the (lurkhas, a race of mixed Nt‘palese origin, were 
advancing westward, and reached at last the territories of (larhwal. 
In 1803 Parduman Srdi fled before them from SrTnagar into 

the Dun, and thence to Saharanpur, while the savage (iurkha host 
overran the whole calley unopposed. 'Pheir occupation of Dehra 
Dun coincided in time with the British entry into Saharanpur, and 
the great eartlujuake of 1803 proved the miraculous harbinger of either 
event, d'he Curkhas ruled their new acquisition with a rod of iron, 
so that the District threatened to become an absolute desert. Under 
the severe fiscal arrangements of the Gurkha governors, slavery in¬ 
creased with frightful rapidity, every defaulter being condemned to 
lifelong bondage, so that slaves became far cheaper in the market than 
horses or camels. From this unhappy condition the advent of the 
British rule rescued the feeble and degraded ptjople. 

The constant aggressions of the Gurkhas against the frontier com- 
])elled the British Government to declare war in 1814. Dehra was 
immediately occupied, while siege was laid to the hill fortress of 
Nalapani or Kalanca, which fell after a gallant defence, with great 
loss to the besieging force. The remnant of its brave garrison entered 
the service of Ranjit Singh, and afterwards died to a man in battle with 
the Afghans. A resolution of Government, dated November 17, 1815, 
ordered the annexation of the new possession to Saharanpur; while 
the Gurkhas, by a treaty drawn up in the succeeding month, formally 
ceded the country. 'Phe organization of the District on the British 
model proceeded rapidly ; and in sjute of an ineffectual rising of the 
disaffected Gujars and other predatory classes led by a bandit named 
Kalwa, in 1824, peace was never again seriously disturbed. Under 
the energy and perseverance of its first British officials, the Dun rapidly 
recovered its prosperity. Roads and canals were constructed ; cultiva- 
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lion spread over the waste lands : and tlie people themselves, awaking 
from their j^revious apathy, began to accjuire habits of industry and 
self-reliance. Jaunsar-Bawar, now included in the Chakrata tahsil 
historically an integral i)ortion of Sirmiir, had been conquered in the 
same campaign as the Dun, but was at first erected into a separate 
charge under a C'ommissioner subordinate to the Resident at Delhi. 
In 1829, however, it w’as incorporated with the present District, of 
which it has ever since formed a part. The Mutiny of 1857 produced 
little effect in this remote dependency, cut off by the Siwaliks from 
direct contact with the centres of disaffection in the Doab or the Delhi 
Division: and though a party of Jullundur insurgents, 600 strong, 
crossed the Tumna into Dehra Dun, they traversed the District without 
stopping, and never came into collision wdth the pursuing troops. 

'I'he Asoka inscription at Kfdsl has already been referred to. It is of 
great interest as preserving the names of the kings of W estern countries 
who were contemporaries of Asoka. At Madha on the Jumna, 25 miles 
north-east of Kalsi, some old temples and interesting remains are found. 
I'he chief temple, called Lakkha Mandir, contains two inscriptions 
which, though undated, probably belong to about .a. i>. 600 to 800. One 
of the insc riptions refers to the founding of a temple by a princess of 
lullundur in the Punjab’. An old temple at Rikhikesh, on the (langes, 
which is .said to have been built by Sankarac’harya, marks a .stage on the 
pilgrim route to Badrinath. 

The number of towns in the District is 6, and of villages 416. The 
population at each Census in the last thirty years has been: (1872) 
116,945, (1881) 144,070, (189O 168,135, and (1901) 
Population. 178,195. 'Phe District is divided into two iahslls, 
Dehra and Chakrata, the head-quarters of which bear the same 
names. The chief towns are the municipalities of Dehra and Mus 
SOORIK. d’here are three cantonments : at Dehra, Landour (adjoining 
Mussoorie), and ('hakrata. 

The principal statistics of population in 1901 are shown below : - 
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Of the total population, 83 per cent, are Hindus, 14 per cent. Musal- 
mans, i-8 per cent. Christians, and o-8 per cent. Aryas. Western Hindi 

* Epigraphia Indica ^ vol. i, p. 10. 
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is the principal language in the valley, while almost all the people 
in the hills speak the JaunsarT dialect of Central Pahari. 

The most numerous caste is that of Rajputs, who number 32,000, or 
more than one-fifth of the total number of Hindus (148,000), which is 
a high percentage for this caste. Chamars (leather-workers and labourers) 
number 21,000 ; Brahmans, 17,000 ; and Koris (weavers and labourers), 
12,000. Out of a Muhammadan population of 25,000, Shaikhs number 
8,000 and PathSns 5,000. In the hill tracts of the District, Brahmans 
and Rajputs are divided, as in Kumaun, into the Khas branch and the 
ordinary divisions of these castes, the former being looked on as abori¬ 
ginal. Among the Khas Rajputs polyandry is commonly practised. Of 
other castes peculiar to the District may be mentioned the Bijgls 
(singers and musicians), 6,000; and the Dorns (aborigines, now 
labourers), 8,000. 

The number of native (’hristians is 1,305, while there are 1,829 
Europeans and Eurasians. The principal missions, with the dates of 
their foundation, are those of the American Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Debra (1852) and Rajpur (1868); the Church Missionary 
Society at Annfield, with two out-stations (1857): and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Mussoorie, with six out-stations (1859). Nearly 
half the native ('hrisiians belong to the last named. 

In the hills, tillage is chielly confined to the valleys or to terraces on 
the mountain slopes artificially irrigated by dams and c anals. In the 
valley agriculture is c arried on much as it is in the 
plains; but the Dun (ml tivator, except in the Dehra Agricu ture. 
plateau, is wanting in energy and skill. His cattle are weak, the hold¬ 
ings are .small, and methods rude. 'Phere is some fine land in the 
Eastern Dun ; Vnit the valley as a whole is not a good wheat country, and 
rains crops and crops with long ta|}-roots do best. 'I'he surface soil is, 
as a rule, shallow, and below it lies a gravel subsoil which soon drains 
away the moisture from the upper layers. 'The crop seasons in the valley 
are the same as in the plains, but harvest is a month or two later. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903 4 are given below, in square 
miles :— 
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The staple food-grains are wheat, rice, marud, and barley; the areas 
under which in 1903-4 were 54, 32, 22, and 16 square miles. Maize, 
gram, and jo 7 vdr are also important food-crops, with a total area of 
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15 square miles. Oilseeds were grown on jo square miles, and tea 
plantations covered 8 square miles. In the hills, ginger, turmeric, and 
chillies are valuable crops. 

The District does not produce any surplus of grain for export, and 
there is in fact a considerable import, especially since the growth of 
Mussoorie and the extension of the railway. Dams made of wooden 
frames filled with boulders have been successfully used to pre\'ent 
erosion by torrents. The tea industry is not very flourishing, owing to 
the loss of the market in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Experiments 
in the ( ultivation of rhea fibre and in sericulture have not jjroved a 
success, and grants of waste land to ICurojjean settlers have not been 
remunerative, largely owing to the difii<'ulty of obtaining labour. Very 
few advances are taken under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act; the amount 
lent in 1902 was only Rs. 5,000, and usually then' are no loans. No 
money has bt‘en borrowed under the Land Improvement J.oans Act. 

There are no special breeds of cattle or horses, (attic-breeding has 
been tried without success, and an attempt to improve the breed of 
sheep also failed. Goats are kept in very large numbers, and are penned 
on the land in the hills to supply manure. Owing to its cool climate, 
Dehra is a favourite place for keeping racing stables during the hot season. 

Of the total cultivated area, 22 stjuare miles are irrigated fnjm Govern¬ 
ment canals and 15 from rivers and small reservoirs made by damming 
streams. There are only 29 wells in the whole District, and the 
('anals supjdy drinking-water as well as irrigation. The canals are 
small works, being improvements and restorations of watercourses made 
long before British ruU:, 'I'he tjrincipal channels arc the Bijapur, drawn 
from the lesser I’ons, a small stream in the centre of the valley ; the 
Katapathar, from the Jumna; and the Rajpur, Katanga, and Jakhan, 
from streams in the Eastern 1 )un. J'he first of these was made as early 
as 1839. "J'ill 1903 these canals weie supplied by means of temporary 
dams, but permanent heads have now been constructed. Owing to the 
steep slopes and nature of the soil, erosion and percolation made 
masonry channels necessary ; but the slopes are luting reduced by pro¬ 
viding falls, and the cost of extensions will be smaller. The total capital 
expenditure to the end of 1903-4 was 8 lakhs; and in that year the 
gross income was i*i lakhs, and the expenditure Rs. 70,000, showing a 
profit of 4*7 per cent. Wheat and rice arc the main crops irrigated. 
Irrigation in the hills is carried on by small channels taken out of rivers 
at the head of a valley, w^hich distribute the water to terraces. 

The ‘ reserved ’ forests in Dehra Dun cover an area of 420 square 
miles. I'hey form two divisions, each in charge of a Deputy-Conserva- 
Forests T^ehra Dun division, 278 square miles, wdth 

head-quarters at Dehra; and the Jaunsar division, 
142 square miles, with head-quarters at Chakrata. In the Dun proper 
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ihe forests are largely sH/, with /la/du (Adina cordifo/ia), aonhi {Phyi/an- 
thus KmhHca\ bahera {Termifialia be/erica\ anti many other species. 
On stiff clay soil sain {Terniina/ia tomeniosa) and jdmun {Euge?iia Jam. 
bolana) occur. Bamboos are rare here, but are found on the northern 
slopes of the Siwaliks. Near the rivers khair (^Acacia Catechu^ and 
shlsham {Dalbery;ia Sissoo) are common. On the ridges and slopes 
t)f lht‘ Siwaliks the long-leaved pine, sdler (l^oswellia thu 7 ‘ifvra), and 
khat-bildwa {Ruchattania iatifolia) are common. In Jaunsar \aluablt' 
timber trees, such as r// 7 /' {/*inus hmi^ifoIia\ kail (Pinns e.\re/sa)^ and 
deodar, are the principal forest trees. I'imber is extracted and trans¬ 
ported to the jiimna by nutans of long slides made of planks, which 
are kept wet. The timber is then formed into rafts and floated down to 
Delhi. Among the minor forest products may be mentioned resin and 
colophony. In 1003 the total forest revenue in these two division.s, 
which also im’lude some forests leased from the 'i'ehri, Sirmur, and 
other Hill States, amounted to 7*5 lakhs, and the expenditure to 3 *j 
lakhs. 


'riie geology of the DistiT t has already been described. The minerals 
have not yet proved to be of any economic value. The stone of the 
Siwaliks is of little use for building. Tamestone is pkaitiful, and lime 
is made as required. 

'I'here are two breweries at Mus.soorie which employed 131 hands in 

T903, and one at (diakrata which employed 30, the total production 

being 684,000 gallons. Glass-blowing from lOuropean 

glass has been practised for some time, and in Trade and 
” 1, , r 1 - communications. 

1902 a small glass factory was opened at Ra.ivur. 

There are no other manufactures except a little (x>tton-weaving. 

The exports to the plains im liide timber, bamboos, lime, charcoal, 
rice, and tea. 'Idie production of tea in 1903 amounted to i-6 million 
pounds, or nearly 78 per cent, of the total produce of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. In return the Dun imports hardware, cotton cloth, blankets, 
salt, sugar, grain, tobacc'o, and .spices. All these articles pass on to 
the hills; while the return trade consists of rice, ginger, turmeric, red 
pepper, honey, wax, lac, gum, resin, and other forest produce. 

The Hardwar-Dehra Railway, whic h was opened in 1900, is a con¬ 
tinuation of the branch line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
from Laksar on the main line to Hardwar. It enters the District at 
the south-east corner, passes up the Eastern Dun, and terminates at 
Dehra, the total length being 48 miles. 

I’here are tw^o main lines of metalled road communicating with 
the plains. One leads from Saharanpur to Chakrata, crossing the 
Siwaliks by the Timli pass, and then traversing the Western Dun; it is 
purely a military route. The other was the main route from the valley 
to the plains before the opening of the railway. It pierced the Siwaliks 
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by the Mohan pass, and crossed the centre of the valley to Dehra and 
thence to Rajpur at the foot of the hills below Mussooric. A third 
metalled road from Dehra joins the Saharanpur-Chakriita road at 
Fatehpur. The Eastern Dun is very badly provided with roads, and 
for a great portion of the rainy season the northern part is cut off from 
the rest of the l.)istrict. 

'Fhe total length of metalled roads is 54 miles, of which all but 
II miles are maintained by the Public Works department. 'Phere 
are 272 miles of unmctalled roads, of which 200 are maintained by 
the Public Works department at the cost of the District board. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 12 miles. 

The chief administrative officer of Dehra Dun is called the Super¬ 
intendent. He is usually assisted by two members of the Indian ('ivil 
, . . StM vice, called Assistant Superintendents, and one 

Administration. ] recruited in India. U'here is a tah- 

sildar dX Dehra and another at ('hakrata. 'I'he Distrit't staff in other 
departments consists of the u.sual officers ; but there is also a Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate at ('hakrata, and the station staff officers at Dehra 
Dfln and Landour are ex-officio ( antonment Magistrates. Dehra is 
the head-quarters of a (-onservator of the Forest department, and also 
of several Imperial departments. 

'Fhe District has a special organization of civil courts. Fhe Super¬ 
intendent is a C'ivil Judge for Jaunsar-Bawar, and the Cantonment 
Magistrate at ( 1 iakrata has the powers of a Judge of a Small Cause 
Court in the same area. One of the Assistant Superintendents has 
the powers of a Subordinate Judge and Judge of a Small Cause C'ourt 
in the rest of the District, which belongs to the Civil Judge.ship and 
.Sessions division of Saharanpur. Oime is not very important, the 
principal offences being ordinary theft ami burglary. The Chakrata 
tahsil is particularly free from crime. 

The settlement of the land revenue in the valley has always been 
distinct from that of Chakrata. ('onditions in the former resembled 
those of the plains, while in the latter the Runiinin system was in 
force. 

After the Dim was annexed in 1815, the Government demand was 
calculated by an appraisement of the crop at the time of harvest, 
one-half or one-third and in some cases one-fourth being taken. In 
1816 a new settlement was made for four years, based on the average 
collections of the previous two years. This was followed by two 
quinquennial settlements, in the second of which the revenue-payers 
were for the first time recognized as owning the land instead of being 
merely farmers or tenants-at-will. In 1831 the fourth settlement was 
made for ten years and the recently-created rights were swept away. 
The cultivators received a grant of proprietary rights, and a few of 
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the late lamlndan whose ancestors had held the same i)osition were 
appointed mukaddams or managers to collect the revenue and pay it 
over to Government less to per cent, commission. The mukaddams 
were regarded as officials and were liable to removal for misconduct. 
The cultivators in many cases did not realize their new position and 
continued to pay rent as before. In 1837-8, however, the grant of 
land on more favourable terms to European settlers caused a rise in 
the value of land, and the system led to difficulties. The Dun was 
surveyed in 1838-9, the boundaries of all villages were determined, 
and one-fourth of the cultivable land included in each was assigned 
to the cultivators free for grazing, while the remainder was offered 
first to cultivators and then to other applicants as grants on in 
definite terms. In 1840 the Superintendent proposed another ryot 
wdri settlement for twenty years, but it was not sanctioned. Both of 
these settlements were made at a uniform rate per acre, the distribu¬ 
tion being left to the people; but the absence of joint responsibility 
prevented this from being done fairly, and there were other complaints. 
Accordingly, in 1845 the preparation of a regular record-of-rights was 
commenced, assessments were lowered, tenures inijiiired into, and 
uiminddri rights comerred on the old revenue-])ayers where their 
claims were proved. The revision was completed in J848, and re¬ 
established the zamhiddri system. 'Fhe seventh settlement was made 
between i860 and 1863. It was revised in 1865 with a view t<j 
making it permanent; but this project was never carried out, and the 
settlement expired in r886, when a fresh settlement was made for ten 
years. 'I'lie revenue then a.ssessed varied in different tracts from 
13 annas to Rs. 1-14-0 per cultivated acre, the average being R. i. 
'The demand amounted to 45 per cent, of the recorded ‘assets.’ 

In Ghakrata the conditions have been totally different. Tive short¬ 
term settlements were made for periods of two, three, or five years 
up to 1834 in the following manner. 'J'he total assessment on the 
whole tahs'i/ was fixed from a consideration of the previous demand, 
and a rough idea of the existing circumstances of the people and their 
business. This was announced to the chautifra or four representatives 
of the people. The chaunira then discussed the settlement with the 
stands or headmen of the thirty-five khatts into which the pargana 
was divided, and these distributed the demand over villages in con¬ 
sultation with the village stands, A sixth settlement on the same 
principle was made in 1834, but it broke down owing to quarrels 
between the chauntra and the subordinate ofificials. The new settle¬ 
ment sanctioned for ten years from 1839 accordingly set aside the 
chauntra completely, and treated each khatt as a bhaiydchdrd mahdP 
in the plains. The assessment was based on a careful inquiry into 
* Su Land Revenue in article on United Provinces. 
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I he comparative resources of each village, and the revenue was fixed 
for each ' khati^ the siafid being responsible for the collection and 
distributing the fixed revenue annually. The cultivated lands arc 
not the only basis of distribution ; the number of cattle, working hands, 
and the general wealth of each shareholder are also considered. A 
plane-table measurement was first made at the next revision in i860; 
but there are no fixi^d village boundaries. The settlement of i860 
lasted for about ten years and was followed by another for the same 
term. In 1884 this was revised and extended for twenty years. 

'The total receipts in the District from land n'vt'nue and from all 
soun'es have been, in thousands of ru])ees ; 

iSHo-i. iSix>-I. j I 

Land revenue . . . <>-' S5 ()2 

'Potal revenue . . . 2,Si i 3,31 ; 4,43 3,15 

The District contains two munici|)alities, Dhuka and Mussookii;, 
and two towns administered under Act XX of 1856, Rajih'r and 
Kai.sI. d'he total income of the District board in 1903-4 was 
Ks. 61,000, of which only Rs. 5,400 came from local rates, the greater 
part of the income being a grant from Government. The expenditure 
was Rs. 62,000, of which Rs. 30,000 was s[)ent on public works. 

'Fhe Distric t Superintendent of jiolice has a force of 3 inspectors, 
50 subordinate offic ers, and 178 constables. Municipal police number 
59, town polic’e 7, and rural and road police 10. There are 7 polic'e 
stations, and one jail with a daily average population in 1903 of 
62 males and one female. 

In 1901 the i)roj)ortion of persons who could read and write was 
7*1 per cent. (10-7 males and 2 females). 'This is higher than in 
any other District in the Provinces, and is partly due to the com¬ 
paratively large number of Europeans and Eurasians who have settled 
here. 'Fhe number of public schools increased from 39 with 1,240 
pupils in 1880-1 to 47 with 2,404 [uipils in r^oo i. In 1903-4 
there were 60 such institutions with 2,854 pupils, of whom 311 were 
girls, besides 13 private e.stabli.shments with 289 pupils. One school 
is managed by Government and 41 by the District and municipal 
boards. The total cost was Rs. 43,000, of which Rs. 16,000 v’as 
met from Local funds and Rs. 10,000 from fees. These were all 
schools for natives; but there were also 14 private schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians at Mussoorie, 4 of which contained college 
classes. The total number of children under instruction in these 
schools was 1,200. 

In 1903 there were 11 hospitals and dispen.saries, with accom¬ 
modation for 78 in-patients. The number of cases treated was 60,779, 
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of whom 1,435 were in-patients, and 2,733 operations were performed. 
The income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly from l>ocal funds. 

1'he number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903 -4 was 7,300, 
or 40-1 per j ,000 of the total population. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the municipalities and cantonments. 

[(!. R. C. Williams, Memoir of Dehra Dun (1874) ; F. Baker, Sefiie- 
menf Report (1886).] 

Dehra Tahsil. — TahslI in Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, 
lying between 29° 57' and 30^ 32' N. and 77® 35' and 78° 18' F.., with 
an area of 731 scjuarc miles. It is divided into twocalled 
the Eastern and A\'estern Dun.s, and includes the whole of the valley 
between the Himalayas and Siwaliks from the Jumna to the flanges, 
stretc hing up to the (Test of the Siwaliks on the south and the outer 
range of the Himalayas on the north, d'he population ro.se from 
117,438 in 1891 to 127,094 in 190T. It contains four towns, Dehra 
(population, 28,095), the District and /cz/zw/headaiuarters, Mussoorie, 
with the adjoining cantonment of Landoek (6,461), and Rajper 
(2,900) ; and 377 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue 
was Rs. 69,000, and for cesses Rs. 13.000. The poi)ulation is sparse, 
174 persons per scjuaro mile, as there is a large forest area, the area 
under cultivation being only 122 scjuare miles, of whii'h 35 are irri¬ 
gated. There arc' fifteen large tea gardens in the ta/ml^ besides a 
number of smaller estates. 

Dehra Town.— -Head-ejuarters of the District and Zcz/za// of the .same 
name in the United Provincc-s, .situated in 30*^ it/ N. and 78° 2' E., at 
an elevation of 2,300 feet above the sea. It is the terminus of the 
Hard war-Dehra ((’omjiany) Railway, which meets a branch of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand, and it also lies on the main road from the plains to 
the hill station of Mus.soorie. The ])opulation, including both munici¬ 
pality and cantonment, has increa.scd from 7,316 in 1872 to 18,959 in 
1881, 25,684 in 1891, and 28,095 in 1901. In 1901 Hindus numbered 
18,246, Muhammadans 8,047, (diristians 1,100, mo.st of w'hom 
were Eurotieans. 

The town was founded by (luru Ram Rai, the originator of the Udasi 
sect of ascetics, early in the eighteenth century, after his failure to obtain 
the recognition of his claim to be made Guru of the Sikhs. The 
temple of the Guru, built in 1699, c:onsists of a central block, designed 
on the model of the emperor Jahangir’s tomb, in which the GurQ’s bed 
is still preserved, and smaller monuments at the corners in memory of 
his wives. I'hese are of brick, plastered over and pointed. The plaster 
of the large outer gateway has recently been adorned with paintings, 
w hich present a curious mixture of religious and historical subjects and 
portraits, including one of a former Superintendent of the Dun. These 
are the work of a self-taught local mason and are of fair artistic merit. 
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Three reservoirs, one being 230 feet long and 184 feet wide, arc 
attached to the temple. 

Dehra is the cold season head-quarters of the District staff, most of 
the members of which in the hot season spend part of each month at 
Mussoorie. An Assistant Suj)erintendent is j)ermanently posted here. 
It is also the head-quarters of the d'rigonometrical and Forest Surveys 
of India, and of the Agricultural (dieinisl and Mycologist to the 
(hnernment of India. The finest public building is the Forest School, 
which (‘ontains a magnifi('cnt collet:tion of forest j)roducts and models 
of mechanical devit es used in forestry, besides a natural history museum. 
The Direc tor and a staff of professors train the students, and the school 
supplies subordinate forest officials to all parts of India. An institute 
for resean li into all matters relating to sylviculture and tlie administration 
and exploiting oi forests is now being organized in connexion with the 
school. The members of the Tm])erial ( adet Coqis reside at Dehra 
during their period of training, and in the hot season the N’iceroy’s 
body guard and private stables are kept here, d'he t\\-Annr of Afghan 
i.stan has a house at Dehra, and tin* former minister of Nepal lives at 
JliarTpani. 

I'he municipality, which was established in 1867, had a population of 
24,039 in T901, and the receipts and exptmditurt; from 1891 to 1901 
averaged .Rs. 28,000 and Rs. 33,000. A loan of Rs. 91,000 for water¬ 
works, made in 1895-6, is excluded from the receipts. In 1903-4 the 
figures were Rs. 59,000 and Rs. 55,000. d'he greater part of the 
inc'omc is obtained from octroi (Rs. 41,000). which dias recently been 
imjiosed in placx^ of a houst; tax. The water-supjily is derived partly 
from Kolnkhet in the Hinifdayas by means of a j)ipe scxeral miles long, 
and ])artly from Nillapani on the Kai,anm;a hill. ,\n increase in the 
supply is under consideration, while a c(jmplete system of surface 
drainage is being constnu'ted. 

There are no manufactures in Dehra, and the population c hiefly 
dejiends on the position of the town as a dep6t for the trade with the 
hills, and as the hcad-quartcirs of the District. In 1904 Dehra contained 
13 .schools with 1,100 pupils. 

'file cantonment is the head-tjuarlers of two battalions of Ourkhas, 
and has a total population of 4,056. In 1903 4 the income of the 
cantonment fund was Rs. 2,300, and the expenditure Rs. 1,500. 

Dehri. —Village in the vSa.saram .subdivision of Shahabad District, 
Bengal, situated in 24® 55' N. and 84° 11' E., on the west bank of the 
Son, where it is crossed by the grand trunk road and the Mughal Sarai- 
Gaya section of the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 4,296. 
It is important as the .site of the head-works of the Son Canai.s 
system. 

Delath.— A petty State feudatory to the Ba.shahr State, Punjab, the 
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< apital of which lies in 31'' 20'N. and 77” 36' E. The area is 42 square 
miles, the population (1901) 1,489, and the revenue about Rs. 550. 
1 'he present Thakur is Narindar Singh, a Hindu Rajput. He has 
full powers, but sentences of death require the confirmation of the 
Superintendent, Hill States, Simla. 'The tribute paid to Bashahr is 
Rs. 150. 

Delhi Division {Dehit or Dt 7 /l). -'J'he south-eastern Division of 
the Punjab, stretching along the western bank of the Jumna, between 
39' 3 **^ 18' N. and 74'' 29' and 77° 40' E. The Commissioner s 

head-quarters arc at the city of Delhi, or at Simla during part of the 
hot season. 'J'he total pojmlation increased from 4,232,449 in r88i to 
4,434,751 in 1891, and to 4,587,092 in 1901. 'fhe area is 15,395 
square miles, and the density of population 298 persons per sciuare 
mile, compared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 1901 Hin 
dus numbered 3,252,428, or 71 j)er cent of the total ; Muhammadans, 
1,192,331 j Sikh?,, 100,040 ; Jains, 30,110; Parsis, 65 ; and Christians, 
i2,to 8, of whom 3,909 were natives. 

'The Division includes seven Districts, as shown below: 





Laml revenue 

Di'.iric t. 

Area u\ 
s(juair miles. 
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and cesses, 

190.?-4, 
tn thousands 




rupees. 

Hiijsar . 

.5,217 



Kohtak . 

G 797 

630,672 

>>745 

Gurgaon. 

1,984 

746,208 

> 4.39 

Delhi 

1,290 

689,07,9 

10,19 

Karnal 

3 A 5.5 

883,225 

12,29 

Ambiln . 

1,851 

815,880 


SimL 

lOI 

•40,351 

2 I 

I'olaJ 

> 5 , 39.5 

4,587,092 

72.25 


^^'itll the exception of the small District of Simla and the hill station 
of Kasauli in Ambala, the Division lies wholly in the plains. It contains 
6,486 villages and 51 towns, the largest of whi('h are Delhi (population, 
208,575), Ambala (78,638), Buiwani (35,917), Rkwari (27,295), 
Panipat (26,914), Karnal (23,559), Kohtak (20,323). The 
Commissioner has political control over the Native States of Sirmur, 
Kalsia, Pataudi, I )ujana, and 1 .oharu, which have an aggregate area of 
1,740 square miles and a population of 264,204. Excepting Delhi, 
there are few towns of commercial importance, but Rewari and Ambala 
may be mentioned. Panipat in Karnal District has been the scene of 
several famous battles. Simi.a, the seat of the Supreme Government 
for seven months in the year, lies within this 1 )ivision. 

Delhi District {Dchlt or Diiit), District in the Delhi Division of 
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the Punjab, lying between 28^^ 12' and 2(f 14' N. and 76° 48' and 77® 
31' E., with an area of 1,290 square miles. The name should be written 
Dilli or Dhili, and is said to he derived frf)m an eponymous Raja Dilu 
or Dhilu. ’'J'he District is bounded on the north by Karnal ; on the 
east by the river Jumna, which separates it from the Districts of 
Meerut and Bulandshalir in the United Provinces ; on the south by Our- 
gaon; and on the west by Rohtak. 'Phe northern portion, like most of 
the alluvial plains of Up})er India, is divided into the khddar^ or river> 
ain, a strip of land adjoining the Jumna ; and the 
aspects^ drier and more sandy uplands, known as the hangar. 

Though monotonous in appearance, this latter tract 
IS well wooded, and, being traversed by the Western Jumna Canal, is 
h'rtilc in the extreme. A prolongation of the Aravalli Hills enters 
Delhi from (lurgaon on ihe southern border, and immediately expands 
into a rocky table-land, about three miles in breadth, running in a north¬ 
easterly direction nearly across the District. 'Pen miles south of the 
city the range divides into two branches, one of which, turning sharply 
to the south west, re-enters the borders of Gurgaon ; while the other, 
continuing its northerly course as a low, narrow' range of sandstone, 
passes west of Delhi city, where it forms the historic Ridge, and finally 
terminates on the right bank of the Jumna, d'he tableland nowhere 
attains an elevation of more than 500 feet above the lowdands at its 
base ; but its surface consists of barren rock, too destitute of water for 
the po.ssibility of ( ultivation, even in the few rare patches of level soil. 
'Phe Jumna, before reaching the borders of the District, has been so 
completely drained of its waters for the tw'o older canals w'hich it feeds, 
that it forms only a narrow' stream, fordable at almost any point, except 
during the rains. 

The greater part of the District lies im the alluvium ; but the small 
hills and ridges, w hich abound to the south of Delhi, consist of outliers 
of Alw ar ciuartzite belonging to the Delhi system of the transition group 
ol' Peninsular India. 'Phe Ridge at Delhi is composed of the same rock. 

'Phe natural vegetation is that of the drier parts of the Upper 
Gangetic })lain, w'ith an element akin to that of North-East Rajputjina, 
while traces of-an ancient Deccan flora are found on and near the low' 
spur which ends in the ridge at Delhi. 'Phe mango and other sub¬ 
tropical species are cultivated in gardens and along canals and road¬ 
sides ; but large trees, except where planted, are comparatively scarce, 
and the kinds that reproduce themselves spontaneously arc probably, 
in most cases, not natives of the District. 

AVolves are not uncommon and leopards are occasionally met with. 
Hog are plentiful all along the banks of the Jumna. Antelope are 
becoming scarce, while nilgai and hog deer are practically extinct. 
‘ Ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle) are found in the low hills. 
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'I'he cold season is much like that of the Punjab proper, but ends a 
fortnight sooner than at Lahore. Hot west winds blow steadily till the 
end of June, when plentiful rain is expected. October brings cool 
nights and the beginning of the feverish season, which is always very 
unhealthy. I’he average mean temperature of January is 57°, of April 
85°, of June 97°, and of September 87^ 

The annual rainfall varies from 21^- inches at Ballabgarh to 28 at 
Delhi. Of the rainfall at the latter [)lace 25 inches fall in the summer 
months, and 3 in the winter. 'Fhe greatest rainfall recorded during the 
twenty years ending 1901 was 48 inches at Delhi in 1884-5, 
least one-fifth of an inch at Mahrauli in 1896-7. 

The history of the District is the history of Dklhi City, of which it 
has from time immemorial formed a dependency. Even the towns 
of SoNEPAT, Ballaiioakii, and ImrIdamad hardly h' t r 
possess local histories of their owm, apart from the 
city, in or around which are all its great anti(jiiities. 

'J'he tract oon(|uered by the I’^ast India ( oinpany in 1803 included a 
considerable strip to the west of the Jumna both north and south of the 
Mughal capital, A few' native princes, however, still held independent 
estates within the Dehii territory, the principal in the present District 
being the Riijn of Ballabgarh. As early as 1819 a District of Delhi 
was regularly ('onstituted. It included a part of the present Rohtak 
District; and in 1832 the administration of the Delhi territory, nomi¬ 
nally as wtII as actually, w’as placed in the hands of the East India 
company. The territory (‘ontinued to form ])art of the North-Western 
(now the United) Provinces till the Mutiny of 1857. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the whole I )istri('t passed into the hands 
of the rebels and though communications w'ilh the Punjab were soon 
restored, and the northern pan^anas rei'overed, it w'as not till after the 
fall of Delhi city that British authority (*ould reassert itself in the south 
ern portion. When the final suppression of the Mutiny enabled the 
W'ork of reconstruction to i)roceed, the District was transferred to the 
Punjab. At the same time the territories of the insurgent Raja of 
Ballabgarh, who had been excuTited for rebellion, were confiscated and 
added as a new ta/isi! to the District ; w'hilc the outlying villages of 
the Duab, hitherto belonging to Delhi, and knowm as tlu' eastern 
par^atia^ were handed o\'er to the Northw estern Provinces. 

The Distric't contains 4 towns and 714 villages, d'he po[)ulation at 
the last three enumerations was ; (1881)643,515, (1891) (138,689, and 
(1901)689,039. It iiKTea.sed by 7-8 per cent, during ulation 

the last decade, the increavse being greatest in the 
Delhi (8*9) and least in Ballabgarh (5*9). It is divided into the 

three tahslh of Dei.hi, Sonepai', and Balt-aroakh, the head-quarters 
of each being at the place from which it is named. The chief town > 

VOT. XI. ij 
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arc the municipalities of Delhi, the head-quarters of the District, 
SoNKPAT, Ballahoarh, and I'AkiDAP.AJ). The following tabic shows 
the chief statistics of population in 1901 : - 
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Hindus number 510,532,01* moic than 74 j)ci cent, of the total; 
Muhammadans, 167,290; and Jains, 7,726. The jtcojdc of Delhi city 
share with Lucknow tlic reputation of speaking the most elegant form 
of Hindustani (.)r Urdu. 

'I'he Jats are the <'hief landowning tribe, numbering 114,000, and 
are almost entirely Hindus. 'I'hosc of the south of the 1 )istri(‘t centre 
about Ballabgarh, and their traditions are ('onnected with the Jat 
Rajas of that place. 'I'hosc of the north are divided into two factions ; 
the Dahiyas, who trace their descent from a grandson of Prithwi Raj, 
Dhanij by name, and a Jat woman ; and the Ahfilanas, who .say that 
their ancestors c ame from Rajputana. The Giijars (28,000) are nearly 
all Hindus; they have a bad reputation as thieves, and levy a kind 
of blackmail on the residents of the civil station by ensuring that the 
rash hou.seholder who docs not employ a Giijar watchman shall in¬ 
fallibly have his house robbed. I'lie Tagas (9,000) say that they were 
once Brahmans, and derive their name from the fact of their having 
abandoned (tyaga) the practice of mendicancy. They are of the Gaur 
family, and their tradition is that they were invited from Bengal for the 
purpose of exterminating snakes. Sir H. Elliot finds in this story an 
allusion to wars against ‘ Takshaka Scythians ’ of a Buddhist creed. 
The Ahirs (14,000) are all Hindus and claim a Rajput origin. 'Lhey 
are excellent cultivators. I'he Rajputs (24,000) are mostly Hindus, 
but 4,000 are Muhammadans. The Di.strict contains 62,000 Brahmans, 
71,000 Shaikhs, and 8,000 Meos. The Banias (47,000) are the most 
important of the commercial clas.ses, but there are 5,000 Khattris. Of 
the menials may be mentioned the ('hamars or leather-workers (66,000), 
the Chuhras (27,000) and Dhanaks (6,000) who arc scavengers, the Jhin- 
wars or water-carriers (17,000), the Kumhars or potters (14,000), the 
Lohars or blacksmiths (6,000), the Nais or barbers (11,000), the 
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Kassabs or butchers (6,000), and the 'Farklians or carpenters (9,000). 
As is natural in a District containing so large a city, only 41 per cent, 
of the total population are supported by agriculture, while 29 per cent, 
are industrial, 6 commercial, and 3 professional. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was established at 
Delhi in 1854, and reinforced in 1877 by the Cambridge Mission—a 
body of graduates of Cambridge living and working tcjgether as a brother¬ 
hood—who, with the original body, form one mission under the name 
of the S. P. G. and Cambridge Mission in Delhi and the South Punjab. 
Among the institutions managed by this united body are St. Stephen’s 
Mission College, a high school, with six branches and 700 boys, and 
other schools, a hospital for women, a Christian girls’ boarding school 
and industrial school, and St. Mary’s Home for convalescent converts 
and teachers. The first Baptist missionary in Delhi was John Chamber- 
lain, tutor to the son of Begam Sumru, who visited the city in 1814; 
hut Delhi was not recognized as a mission station till 1818. In the 
operations of the Ba])tist Mission are included a training institution, 
a dispensary, a school, a Zanana mission, and a girls’ school. Of 
every 10,000 persons in the District 46 are Christians. In 1901 the 
total number of native (liristians was 2,042. 

North of the city the District is divided into two portions: the low- 
lying riverain khddar near the Jumna, and the higher miland, or 
bdn^LU\ now removed from tlu‘ influence of the river. . 

In the khddar^ where the soil is light and sandy, 
irrigation from wells is easy, anil this tract mainly depends on the 
siiring harvest. The hdn^ar is traversed by the Western Jumna (’anal 
and, until the recent realignment, sufiered severely from swamp¬ 
ing ; in its unirrigated portions the autumn harvest is naturally the 
more important, and south of Delhi the riverain strip is very narrow. 
In the lands lying just under the hills, the soil is light, and irriga¬ 
tion is chiefly carried on by dams which hold up the mountain tor¬ 
rents. Round the Najafgarh jhti and in the extreme south are blocks 
of land, inundated in the rains, with a light soil and water near the 
surface. Since the Najafgarh jJul was drained, cultivation on its 
borders has ceased to be as jirofitable as formerly. 

The District is held almost entirely by petty })easant proprietors, 
large estates covering only 50,000 acres, and about 16,000 acres owned 
by Government being held on temporary leases. 'Phe area for which 
details are available from the revenue records of 1903 4 is 1,284 
square miles, as shown in the table on the next page. 

The chief crops in the spring harvest are gram and wheat, which 
occupied 36 and 159 square miles respectively in 1903-4 ; barley 
occupied 47 square miles. In the autumn harvest spiked millet occu¬ 
pied 133 and great millet ri4 square miles, these being the staple.food- 
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trains of the Distrirt. Next in importanre are cotton (37 square miles)* 
sugar-cane (25 square miles), and maize (15 square miles). Sugar-cane 
is the most important and profitable crop of the autumn in the 
tracts of Delhi and Sonepat ; melons arc an important crop of the 
extra spring harvest on the river-side near the city. 
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'I’hc cultivated area increased from 821 s(]uare miles in 1S81 to 
867 in [904, or by slightly more than 5 j)er cent., and there is little room 
for further extension. 'I'lie character of the cultivation ha.s, however, 
been enormously improved by the remodelling of the ^VKSTKkN Jumna 
('anai,, which has caused the saline efflorescences and waterlogging, 
once characteristic of the canal-irrigated tra('ts, to disappear in great 
measure. The draining of the Najafgarh jhU has also added to 
the cultivated area, besides vastly improving the ])h)’slcal well-being of 
the people. A good deal has been don(‘ in the way of encouraging th<- 
peojfie to take advances for the construction of wells, and 1*2 lakhs 
was advanced under the Land lm])rovement Loans Act during the 
five years tmding 1904. 

Lattlc form an important feature of agricultural economy, and 
few Jats do not own a yoke of bullocks and a cow or buffalo; but the 
breeds are in no way peculiar. A hor.se fair is held at Delhi city, but 
the District does not produce anything beyond the ordinary village 
pony. 'riie Distrirt board maintains one* donkey and two horse 
stallion.s. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 322 square miles, or 37 per 
('cnt., were (’lassed as irrigated. Of this area, r’61 square miles were 
irrigated from wells alone, 941 acres from wells and canals, and 159 
square miles froni canals alone. The new Delhi branch of the ^Vestern 
Jumna Canal, which traverses .Sonepat and the northern part of the 
Delhi iahsll^ is estimated to irrigate 129 .square miles yearly. AVhen 
the canal was reopened under British rule, it was aligned for a great 
part of its length in a valley, and the watercourses were equally ill 
constructed, often intersecting one another and running side by side 
for long distances. The result was that almost irretrievable damage 
was done by waterlogging and saline efflorescences, and the health of 
the people was seriously impaired. Since 1880, however, the distri¬ 
buting system has been entirely remodelled and about 386 miles of 
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drainage channels constructed. The result has been most encouraging 
and waterlogging with its attendant evils has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared. A small area is irrigated by the Najafgarh canal, an escape 
which drains the Najafgarh jhll and is now in charge of the District 
board. The Agra Canal takes off from the Jumna below Delhi city, 
but flows at too low a level to give much irrigation in this District. 

The District contains 9,943 wells, besides 1,279 temporary wells, 
lever wells, and water-lifts. 'I'he Tersian wheel is the commonest 
method of raising water in the north, and the rope and bucket in the 
south and ('entre. As there is no scope for the extension of canal- 
irrigati(jn, the chief means of protection against famine is afforded by 
the construction of new wells. 

'I’he only forests are 35-9 scjuare miles of ‘ unclassed ’ forests and 
(lovernment waste under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. 

Chalk is obtained in small quantities from two villages, where it 
dug out of a rude mine, made by sinking a shaft 30 or 40 feet deep, 
and driving horizontal tiumels. 'The output is about 15,000 maunds 
annually. 'I'he work is done b\ menial castes, who get 2^ annas a day 
for work below, and or 2 annas for work on the surface. Kan fear 
is (juarried in about 125 villages, and a quartz-like building stone is 
also found. .\ crystal mine, formerly worked at Arangpur, has long 
been abandoned. A certain amount of crude saltpetre is mann 
factured; and a saltpetre refinery in Delhi city turns out about 2,500 
maunds annually. 

'fhe District possesses no arts or manufactures of any inqiortance 

e\cepl those of the city. Similarly the commerce of the region all 

( cntres in the city, that of the rest of the I )istri('l 

consisting merelv in the interchange of agricultural Trade and 
. ° ‘ , . , , ^ communications, 

produce for pieci'-goods, iron, and other necessaries. 

Of the twenty four factories in the District, which in 1904 employed 

3,494 hands, all are in the city except a cotton-ginning and i)ress 

ing factory at Sonepat, where the number of hands employed in 1904 

was 130. 

Delhi is in cemnexion with six railway systems. The East Indian, 
North-Western, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways enter it from 
Ghaziabad junction, crossing the Jumna by an iron bridge. The 
Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway runs northwards from the city, and the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the District for a short distance 
in the direction of Gurgaon. A line from Delhi to Agra was opened in 
1904. The Jumna is navigable during the rainy season, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, continued as far as Delhi by the Okhla Naviga¬ 
tion (anal, is navigable all the year round. Good metalled roads 
eonnect the cit}' with l.ahore, Agra, Jaipur, and llissar; while a net¬ 
work of local trade-lines runs in every direction to the Narious minor 
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towns, 'riit* District has altogether 143 miles of metalled and 499 of 
unmetalled roads, all of which, except 104 miles of metalled and 83 
of unn)etalled roads under the Public Works department, are main¬ 
tained by the District board. 'Fhe Jumna is crossed by four ferries, 
and the railway bridge at Delhi has a subway for ordinary wheeled 
traffic. 

'Fhe history of famine goes back to the year 1345 in the time of 
Muhammad bin 'I'tighlak, when it is recorded that men ate one another. 

Siibse(iiient famines occurred in 1631, in the time 
of Shah Jahan; in 1661, under Aurangzcb, a severe 
famine; in 1739, under Muhammad Shah, famine followed the invasion 
by Nadir Shah ; and again in 1770, 1783-4, 1803-4, 1813-4, and in 
1825 -6, when the Sonepat fahsil was severely affected and the entire 
revenue was remitted. In 1832-4 and 1837-8 br(;ad riots occurred, 
and unlimited relief was offered to those who would work. The famine! 
of 1860-1 was se'vere, and 2-7 lakhs was expended on relief works and 
gratuitous relief, rejiresenting a total number of 12,000 [lersons relieved 
for a whole year. 'Fhe famine of 1805 was not severe in Delhi. In the 
famine of 1868 9 relief works were provided, and altogether Ks. 14,000 
was expended, including Rs. 9,000 from ])rivate subscriiitions. 'Fhe 
famine of 1877-8 did not materially affect Delhi. In 1896 7 there was 
considerabh* distress ; wheat and .sold at 74and 8-| seers per rupee 

resi)ectiv(!ly, and more than 3,000 jiersons were empkned on relief 
work.s, and about 4,000 recei\ed food at kitchens. Scan'ity again 
supervened in 1899 1900, l)ut in spite ol unfavourable local conditions 
the people did not resort t(» the main relief work jirovided. 'Fhe 
District is small : it contains a large city centrally situated, and thei'.’ 
is at all times a demand foi labour. 'Fhe greatest daily average ol 
persons relieved in 1899-1900 was 4,374; Rs. 40,694 were s})ent in 
wages on earthwork, and the cost incurred by the municipality was 
Rs. 5,699. 

'I'he Di.strict is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by five 

Assistant or liixtra-Assistant ('ommi.ssioner.s, of Whom one is in ('harge 

.... . of the 1 )istrict treasury. 'Fhe treasury here is the 

Administration. ^ j ' . 

Bank of Bengal, and there is a currency depot at 

the courthouse. 'Fhe District is divided into three tahsils^ each under 

a iahsthidr a naiPtahsllddr. Delhi city is also the head-quarters 

of the Suiierintending Engineer, Western Jumna Canal circle, and of 

the Exei'utive Engineer, Delhi Provincial division. 

(Jivil judicial work is under a District Judge, from whom appeals lie 
to the Divisional Judge of the Delhi ('ivil Division. He is aided by 
an Extra-Assistant Commissioner (who is solely employed on civil 
judicial work and may be replaced by a Munsif), a Small C'ausc Court 
Judge, and one Munsif, besides whom the other Assistant and Extra 
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Assistant Commissioners and the tahsilddrs help in civil judicial work. 
There is an honorary Kxtra-Assistant Commissioner at head-quarters. 
The civil work, arising mainly out of the large and growing trade of the 
city, is very heavy. The Divisional Judge is also Sessions Judge of 
the Delhi Civil Division. There are sixteen honorary magistrates, 
of whom twelve constitute a bench for the city, two sit at head-quarters, 
and one in each iahsil. The predominant forms of crime are burglary 
and theft. 

'l"he only peculiarity as regards tenure of land is that in a few villages 
superior and inferior proprietors are found ; the settlement is (with 
one exception) made with the latter, the su])erior proprietors merely 
receiving a »'hargc of 5 to 10 per cent, on the revenue. The nature of 
the early revenue assessments api)cars to have been very summary. 
They were made, as far as possible, on the basis of previems arrange¬ 
ments, and were for short terms only. The administration, from 
annexation to i8.|i, was harsh and unsymjiathetic. d’he Sonepat and 
Delhi tahslls were regularly settled in 1842 and 1844, and Ballabgarh 
after its coiifiscalion in 1857. d'he Settlement officer in 1842 reduced 
the demand in Sonepat, and excused himself for so doing by pointing 
out that the greatest difficulty had been invariably experienced in 
realizing the Covernment demand ; that, notwithstanding strenuous and 
Avell-sustained efforts, the District officers and their subordinates had 
been baffled, and that large balances had frequently remained uncol¬ 
lected. Reductions were made in all iahslls at the regular settlement, 
d'he settlement of the whole District was revised between 1872 and 
1880. The revenue rates on land irrigated from wells varied from 
Ks. 4 to 8 annas, on flooded land from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and on unirri¬ 
gated land from Rs. t- 10 to 10 annas. Canal lands were assessed at 
‘ dry ’ rates of about Rs. t-8, Rs. 3 being paid as occupier’s rate for the 
use of the water, plus an extra Rs. t~8 as owner's rate. Villages on 
the Najafgarh //ii/ were charged a fluctuating assessment on the area 
cultivated, varying from Rs, 6 to Rs. 1-8 according to the nature of 
the crop. The new assessment resulted in an increase of Rs. 45,000. 
A change was made in 1895 in the method of realizing canal revenue, 
and the system then adopted remains in force. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4, including cesse.s, wa.s 10 lakhs, d'hc average .size 
of a proprietary holding is 3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : 


! 


iSyO'i. 

l.and revenue . 

Total revenue . j 

8,60 

8,12 

11,94 


7,68 I 8,06 
15,10 I 16,21 
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'I'he District contains four municipalities, Delhi, Sonepat, Balf-ap 
GARH, and FarIdaijad ; and two * notified areas,’ Mahrauli and Najaf 
garh. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
whose income amounted in 1903 4 to a lakh. I’he expenditure in the 
same year was also a lakh, of which a fifth was devoted to education. 

The regular police force consists of 1,023 of all ranks, including 539 
municipal police, under a Superintendent, who usually has one Assis¬ 
tant and one Deputy-Superintendent (in charge of the city) and six 
inspectors under him. ^'illagc watchmen number 924. There are 14 
police stations, of which 3 are in the city, 8 out[)osts, and 10 road-posts. 
The District jail in the city has accommodation for 536 j)risoners. 

Delhi stands fifth among the twenty-eight Distric ts of the Province 
in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the |)roportion of 
literate persons was 4*6 per cent. (8 males and o-6 females), 'riie 
number of ])upils under instruction W'as 5,210 in 1880-1, 8,124 in 
1890-1, 9,525 in 1C900-1, and 10,644 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
District had 2 Arts colleges, 14 secondary, 110 primary, one training, 
and 3 special (public) sc.hools, and 12 advanct‘d and 123 elementary 
(private) school.s, with 570 girls in the public and 277 in the private 
schools. 'The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, 
of w'hich Rs. 19,000 was derived from Di.strict funds, Rs. 18.000 from 
municipalities, and Rs. 73,000 from Provincial funds. 

1 'he puolic medical institutions are the municipal Dufferin Hospital 
and two dispensaries in the c ity, and 6 outlying dispensaries. In 1904 
these treated a total of 131,050 out patients and 2,299 iu-patients, and 
5,975 operations were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 30,000, 
the greater part of which was met from munic ipal and I.)istrict funds. 
Besides the institutions mentioned above;, the city possesses the 
.St. Sicphen’s Hospital (Cambridge .Missiem) for women and the 
Baptist di.spensary. Phe Victcjria Memorial Zanana Ilosjiital, erec ted 
at a cost of one lakh, was opened in December, 1906. 

'Phe number of successful vaccinations in 1(903-4 was 27,280, repre¬ 
senting 39*7 j)er 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is caimpulsory 
only in Delhi city and Sonepat town. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetson, District Gazetteer (1883-4); R. Maconachie, 
Settlement Report (1882).] 

Delhi Tahsll. —Central tahsil of Delhi District, Punjab, 
betw’een 28° 30' and 28*^' 53' N. and 76° 51' and 77^ 17' F^., to the west 
of the river Jumna, w’ith an area of 429 sejuare mile.s. The population 
in 1901 w'as 359,008, compared with 329,547 in 1891. 'Phe head- 
(juarters arc at Dei.iii Ci i y (population, 208,575), and there are also 
243 villages. The land revenue and ces.se.s amounted in 1903-4 to 
3*4 lakhs. 'Phe eastern portion of the tahsli lies in the Jumna low lands. 
From the city southwards stretches a line of knv quartzite hills, while 
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the south-west corner is occupied by the Najafg.irh Jhi/. The rest of 
the tahsil consists of a fertile upland plain, poorly w^ooded and with 
a light rainfall, but for the most part irrigated by the Western Jumna 
Canal. 

Delhi City {Dehll or Dilli). —Head-quarters of the Delhi Division, 

District, and tahsil^ Punjab, and former capital of the Mughal empire, 

situated in 28°39'N. and 77'^15'E., on the west bank of the Jumna ; 

distant from Calcutta 956 miles, from Bombay 982 miles, and from 

Karachi 907 miles. The population at the last three ^ 

/ 00 \ / o \ Population, 

enumerations was : (1881) 173,393, (1891) 192,579, 

and (1901) 208,575. 'rhe increase during the last decade is greatly 

due to the develoiiment of mill industries. The population in 1901 

included 114,417 Hindus, 88,460 Muhammadans, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 

Christians, and 229 Sikhs. 

'Die area close to where the northernmo.st spur of the Aravalli Hills 
abuts on the Jumna has from remote times been the site of one great 
( ity after another. First <^f these is the city of 
lndra|)rastha, founded, aci'ording to the tradition 
]:)reserved in the Mahabharata, by the Pandava chief Yudhishthira. 
Indraprastha was, however, only one of the live prasthas or ‘plains,’ 
which included Sonepat, Panipat, Pilpat, and Baghpal. Firishta has 
rc'corded a tradition that Delhi or Dilli was founded by a Rajii 
Dhilii before the Macedonian invasion ; but as an historical city Delhi 
dates only from the middle of the eleventh century a. n., when Anang 
Pal, a Rajput chief of tht' 'I'omar clan, built the Red lu)rt, in which 
the Kutb Minar now stands, and founded a town. He also removed 
the famous iron pillar on which are inscribed the eulogies of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, probably from Muttra, and set it up in 1052 as 
an adjuiK't to a grouj) of temples. 'Phis remarkable relic consists of 
a solid shaft of metal 16 inches in diameter and about 23 feet in height, 
set in masonry, 3 feet of it being below the surface. Tradition indeed 
asserts that a holy Brahman assured the Raja that the pillar had been 
driven so dee})ly into the earth that it reached the head of \’'asuki, the 
serpent king who supports the world, and, consequently, had become 
immovable, whereby the dominion was ensured for ever to the dynasty 
of its founder. The incredulous Raja ordered the monument to be 
dug up, when its base was found reddened with the blood of the 


serpent king. Thus convinced, Anang Pal at once commanded that 
the shaft should be sunk again in the earth ; but as a punishment for 
his want of faith, it appeared that no force could restore it to its jdace 
as before. Hence the city derived its name Dhill, from the fact that 
the column remained loose (dhlla) in the ground. Unfortunately for 
the legend, not only does the inscription prove its falsity, but the name 
of Dilh is undoubtedly earlier than the rise of the Tomar dynasty. 
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Anang Pal, who seems to have conic from Kanauj, ruled a petty 
principality extending to Hansi on the north, the Ganges on the east, 
and Agra on the south. Hi.s dynasty lasted just a century, until 
1151, when it was su])pianted by Visaldev or BisaldeOj a Chauban chief 
of Ajmer. Eisaldco’s grandson, the famous Prithwi Raj or Rai Pithora, 
ruled both Delhi and Ajmer, and built the city which bore his name at 
the former place. 'J'he walls of this city may still be traced for a long 
distance round the Kutb Minar. From Delhi Rai Pithora in 1191 led 
his Hindu vassals and allies to defeat Muhammad of Ghor at " 1 'ira- 
WARi, but in the following year he met with a decisive overthrow at 
that place. With his death the history of Hindu Delhi ends. In 
1193 Kutb-ud-din, Muhainniad’.s slave general, took Delhi ; and on his 
master’s death in 1206 it became the capital of the Slave dynasty to 
whom Old Delhi owes its grandest ruins. Kutb-iid-din's mosfjue was 
commenced, according to the inscription on its entrance archway, 
immediately after the capture of the city in 1193. It was completed 
in three years, and enlarged during the n'ign of Allamsh, son-in-law 
of the founder, and the greatest monarch of the line. 'Phis mosque 
consists of an outer and inner courtyanl, the latter surrounded by an 
exquisite colonnade, whose richly decorated shafts have been torn from 
the precincts of Hindu temples. Originally a thick ('oat of plaster 
concealed from the believer’s eyes the profuse idolatrous ornamen¬ 
tations ; but the stucco has now follen away, revealing the delicate 
workmanship of the Hindu artists in all its pristine beauty. P'leven 
magnificent arches close its western fac^ade, Muhammadan in outline 
and design, but ('arried out in detail by Hindu workmen, as the 
intricate lace-work which covers every portion of the arcade sufficiently 
bears witness. Ihn Batula, the Moorish traveller, who was a magistrate 
in Delhi and saw the mosque about 150 years after its erection, 
describes it as unequalled for either beauty 01 extent. 'The Rutb 
Minar, another celebrated monument of the great Slave king, stands 
in the .south-east c(^rner of the outer courtyard of the mosque. It rises 
to a height of 238 feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet 
at the base to nearly 9 feet at the summit. The shaft consists of five 
storeys, enclosing a spiral stairca.se, and was crowned by a now broken 
cui)ola, which fell during an earthquake in 1803. 'Phe original purpose 
of the minaret was doubtless as a muazzin's tower, whence the call 
to morning and evening prayer might be heard throughout the whole 
city. 'Phe site chosen for tlu' mosque wa.s that already occupied by 
the iron pillar, which forms the central ornament of the inner court¬ 
yard. Around in every direction spreads a heap of splendid ruins, 
the most important of which are the tomb of Altamsh and the un¬ 
finished minaret of Ala-ud-din, commenced in 1311. 

During the reign of the Slave kings, a queen, for the only time in its 
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history, sat on the throne of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi. As 
the patriot Hungarians, in the annals of modern Europe, drew their 
swords for Rex Maria 'riieresa, so her subjects gave to queen Raziya 
the masculine title of Sultan. 

The Slave dynasty retained the sovereignty till 1290, when |alal-ud- 
din, Khilji, founded a new line. During the reign of his nephew and 
successor, Ala-ud-din, 1 )elhi was twice unsuccessfully attacked by 
Mongol hordes, who swept into the c ountry from Central Asia. 

In 1321 the house of'fughlak succeeded to the empire ; and Chiyas- 
ud-din, its founder, erected a new capital, 'rughlakabad, on a rocky 
eminence some four miles farther to the east. Remains of a massive 
citadel, and deserted streets or lanes, still mark the spot on which this 
third metropolis arost‘; but no human inhabitants now frequent the 
vast and desolate ruins. Ghiyas-ud-din died in 1325, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Muhammad bin 'I’lighlak, who thrice attempted to 
remove the seat of government and the whole p()])ulation from Delhi 
to Daiilatabad in the Dccean, more' than 800 miles away. Ibn Batiita 
gives a gra})hic j)icture of th(‘ desolate city, with its magnificent archi 
tectural works, and its bare, unpc‘0|)led houses. J^'iroz Shah 'I'lighlak 
once more removed the site of Delhi to a new town, Firozabad, which 
appears to have (jccupied all the ground between the tomb of Hiimayun 
and the Ridge. Amid the ruins of this ])rince’s palace, just outside the 
modern south gate, stands one of the famous pillars originally erected 
by Asoka, in the third c entury h.c. 'Fliis monolith, 42 feet in height, 
is known as Flroz Shah’s lat or pillar, as it was brought by him from 
'J'opra nc:ar Khizrabild in the District of Ambala. It is composed of 
pale pink .sandstone, and bc'ars a Pali inscription, first dec'iphered by 
Mr. l^rinsep. 

In December, 1398, while rival claimants of the house of Tughlak 
were fighting for the remnants of the kingdom, the hordes of Timur 
reached Delhi. Mahmiid Shah II, the nominal king, fled to Gujarat, 
after his army had suffered a defeat beneath the walls; and Timur, 
entering the city, gave it over for five days to plunder and massac-re. 
Dead bodies choked the streets ; and when at last even the Mongol 
appetite for carnage was .satiated, the host retired, dragging with them 
into slavery large numbers of both men and women. For two months 
Delhi remained absolutely without government, until Mahmud Shah 
recovered a miserable fragment c^f liis former empire. In 1412 he 
died; and his succ:es.sors, the .Saiyid vassals of the Mongols, held 
Delhi, with a petty principality in the neighbourhood, until 1450, when 
the Lodi dynasty succeeded to the Muhammadan empire. In 1503 
Sikandar II made Agra the capital of the empire, but Delhi retained 
much of its former importance, .\fter his defeat of Ibrahim II, the 
last of the Lodis, at I’dnipat, Babar entered Delhi in 1526, but resided 
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mainly at Agra. Humayim removed to Delhi, and built or restored 
the fort of Purana Kila on the site of Indraj^rastha. "I'he Afghan Sher 
Shah, who drove out Hiimayiin in 1540, enclosed and fortified the city 
with a new wall. One of his approaches, known as the Lai Darwaza 
or ‘ red gate,’ still stands isolated on the roadside, facing the modern 
jail. The fortress of Salimgarh pre.serves the name of a son of Sher 
Shah. Huma)'im's tomb forms one of the most striking architectural 
monuments in the neighbourhood. Akbar and Jahangir usually resided 
at Agra, Lahore, or Ajmer. Shah Jahan rebuilt the city on its present 
site, surrounding it with the existing fortifications and adding the title 
of .'shahjahanabad from hi.'^ own name. He also built the Jama Ma.sjid, 
and reojiened the W’eslern Jumna Canal. I'Yom his time, except for 
brief periods, Delhi remained the head-tjuarters of the Mughal em¬ 
perors. In 17,^7, during the reign of Muhammad .Shah, Baji Rao, the 
Marathil Peshwa, apjieared beneath its walls. 'I'wo years latt:r. Nadir 
Shah entered the city in triumph and rc-t*nacted the ma.s.sacre of 
'rmiLir. Por 58 da\s the \ictorious Persian plundered rich and poor 
alike, and left the city with a booty estimated at nine millions sterling. 
Before the final di.sruption of the dec'aying em))irt' in 1760, the unhap})y 
capital was twice devastated by (‘ivil war, sacked by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, and finally spoiled by the rajiacious Marathas. Alamgir II, 
the last real em[)eror, was murdered in 1759. Alam, who 

assumed the emjity title, could not establish his authority in Delhi, 
whic'h became the alternate prey of Afghans and Marathas until 1771, 
when the latter party restored the emperor to the t'ity of his ancestors. 
In i78cS a Maratha garrison permanently occupied the palace, and 
.Shjli Alain remained a jirisoncr in llie haiuls of .Sindhia until the 
British ('oiKjiu'sl. On Marcli 14, 1803, Lord bake, having defeated 
the Marathas, entered Delhi, and took the einjieror under his pro 
teelion. Next \ear, Molkar attacked tin* <*ity ; hut ( Olonel (afterwards 
.Sir David) Oclitcrlony, first British Resident, succ'essfully held out 
against overwhelming numbiTs for eight days, until relieved by Lord 
Lake. 'J'he ('onquered territory was administered by thejiritish in the 
name ol the emperor, while the palace remained under his jurisdiction. 

1 he story ol the Mutiny at Delhi and of the restoration of British 
sovereignty belongs to Indian rather than to local history. Delhi was 
recovered in September, 1857, and remained for a while under 
military government; and it became necessary, owing to the frequent 
murders ol Pmropcan .soldiers, to expel the population for a while from 
the ( ity. Shortly after, the Hindu inhabitants were freely readmitted ; 
but the Muhammadans were still rigorously excluded, till the restoration 
of the city to tlic civil authorities on January ti, 1858. 

Delhi has on two occa.^ions since the Mutiny been the scene ol 
I mpcrial assemblages: in 1877 when (Jucen Victoria was proclaimed 
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Empress of India, and in 1903 to celebrate the accession of 
Edward VII. 

The modern city of Delhi extends for over 2 miles along the west 
bank of the river Jumna, and on the other three sides is enclosed by 
a lofty stone wall 3J miles in length, built by Shah . . 

Jahan, and reconstructed by the British at the *** ^ 

beginning of the last century. It was once entered by fourteen gates, 
eight on the land side and six leading to the river; but many of these 
have now been removed. Of those that remain, the principal are : on 
the north the Kashmir Gate, on the west the Fanish Khana and Ajmer 
Gates, and on the south the Delhi Gate. 'Fhe imperial palace, now 
known as the Fort, lies to the east of the city, and abuts directly on 
the river. It is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall of 
red sandstone, with small round towers, and gateways on the west and 
south. 

On the north east of the Fort is the outwork of Saliiugarh. At this 
])oint the ICast Indian Railway enters the city by a magnificent bridge 
across the Jumna, j)assing over Sahmgarh and through a corner of the 
Fort to the railway station within the city walls. North-west of the 
Fort, up to the Kashmir Gat^, lies an open space in which are situatctl 
the public offices and St. James’s ('hurch. South of this and separated 
from it by the railway line lies another ()])en space devoted to tlu* 
public gardens ; and in the south-east (corner of the city, in the cjuarter 
known as Darya Ganj, is the cantonment. The area thus occupied 
covers nearly one-half of the entire city ; it ])resents a comparatively 
open appearance, and forms a marked contrast to the south-west 
quarter of the city, which is densely occupied by the shops and 
dwellings of the nat've j)opulation. 

The architectural glories of Delhi are famous alike in Indian and 
European literature. It is impos.sible in a brief notice like the present 
to attempt any adeejuate description of them. 'They are described in 
Mr. Fergu.sson\s Ifistory of Indian and Eastern . Ur/ii/trtnre in 

Mr. Fan.shawe’s Delhi Past and Present (n.)02), and in many other 
works. "I'he palace of Shfih Jahiin, perhaps less picturesque and more 
sober in tone than that of Agra, has the advantage of being built on 
a more uniform plan, and by the most magnifa ent of the royal builders 
of India. It forms a parallelogram, measuring 1,600 feet east and west 
by 3,202 feet ncjrth and south, exclusive of the gateways. Passing the 
deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is entered, rising two storeys, 375 
feet long, like the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral-—‘ the noblest 
entrance,’ says Mr. Fergusson, ‘to any existing palace.’ Facing this 
entrance is the Naubat Khana or ‘music hall,’ and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands the Dlwan-i-am or 
‘ hall of public audience.’ Behind this again is a court containing the 
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Mahal or ‘ [)ainte(l chamber.' North of tliis (central range of 
buildings stands the Diwan i-khas or ‘ audience hall,’ which 

forms, ‘if not the most beautiful, certainly the most ornamented of 
all Shah Jahans buildings.’ It overhangs the river, and nothing can 
exceed the delicac y of its inlaid work or the poetry of its design. It 
is on the walls of this hall that the fiimous inscTiption runs, ‘ If there 
is a heaven on earth, it is this - it is this I ’ South of the central 
range of buildings an area, measuring about i,ooo feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of the palace, covering, 
consequently, more than twice the area of the Escurial, or, in fact, of 
any palace in Europe. 

'J'he buildings in the native city are chiefly of brick, well-built, and 
substantial. 'The smaller streets are narrow and tortuous, and in many 
cases end in culs de-sac. On the othcT hand, no city in India has finer 
streets than the main thoroughfares of Delhi, tt‘n in number, thoroughly 
drained, metalled, and lighted. 'The principal thoroughfare, the 
('handni Chauk, or ‘silver strec-t,' leads eastwards from th(‘ Fort to the 
Lahore (iate, threc'-cjiiarters of a mile long by 74 fca't broad, ddirough- 
out the greater part of its length, a double row of trees runs down its 
centre on both sides of a raiscal path, which lias taken the jilace of the 
masonry ac|uedurt that in former days conducted water from the c;anal 
into the palac'C. A little to the south of the ('handni ('hank is the 
Jama Masjid, or ‘great mosque,’ standing out boldly from a small rocky 
rising ground, begun by Shrih Jahan in the fourth year of his reign, 
and completed in the tenth, it still rcjmains one of the finest buildings 
of its kind in India. 'I'he front courtyard, 450 fi'ct scjiiare, surrounded 
by a cloister opcai on both sides, is paved with granite inlaid with 
marble, and commands a view of the whole c'ity. d'he moscpie itself, a 
splendid structure forming an oblong 261 feet in length, is approached 
by a magnificent flight of stone steps. 'Three domes of white marble 
rise from its roof, with two tall and graceful minarets at the corners in 
front. The intericjr of the mosque is paved throughout with white 
marble, and the walls and rocjf are lined with the same^material. Two 
other mosctuc's deserve a passing notice : the Kali Masjid or ‘ blac:k 
mosque,’ so call(‘d from the dark c'.olour given to it by time, and 
supposed to have beeb built by one of the early Afghan sovereigns ; and 
the mosciuc of Koshan-iul daula. .\mong tlu‘ more modern buildings 
may be mentioned the Residency, now occupied by the (lovernment 
high school; the Town Hall, a handsome building in the Chandni Chauk, 
c'ontaining a Darbar hall with a good c'ollecticm of pictures, a museum, 
and a public library; and the ('hurch of St. James, built at a cost of 
^ 10,000 by Colonel Skinner, an officer well-known in the history of tlu* 
I'^ast India (’ompany. .\bout half-way down the Chandni Chauk is 
a high clock-lower. Nordi of the Chandni ('hauk lie the (Queen’s 
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Ciardens. Beyond the city walls the ('ivil lines stretch away on the* 
north as far as the historic Kidge, about a mile outside. To the west 
and south-west considerable suburbs cluster outside the walls, containing 
the tombs of the imperial family. That of Humayun is a noble building 
of red sandstone with a dome of marble. It lies about 3-I miles from 
the Delhi Gate in a large garden of terraces, the whole surrounded by 
an embattled wall, with towers and four gateways. In the centre stands 
a platform about 20 feet high by 200 feet sfjuare, su])ported by cloisters, 
and ascended by four great flights of granite ste])s. Above rises the 
mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of white marble in the 
centre. About a mile to the westward is another burying-ground, or 
('ollcction of tombs and small mosquc's, some of them \ cry beautiful. 
d'h(^ most remarkable is perhaps the little cha])el in honour of a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint, Nizam-ud-din, near whose shrine the 
membcMs of the IMiighal iin]>erial family, ii]) to the lime of the Mutiny, 
lie' buri(‘(l, each in his own little' enclosure, surrounded h\ \cry elegant 
latticc'-work of \\hitc marble. 

'ITe ])alaees of the* nobles, whic h formc'rly gave- an air of grandeur to 
the c'ily, have for the most t)arl disa])peared. Their sites arc* oc'cupied 
by structures of less pretension, but still with some elegance of arc:hitec 
tural design. 'The city is now am])ly supjflied with water : and much 
attention has of late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary reejuirements 
generally. 

'Fhe municipality was cheated in 1850. i'he inc'omc and exj)enditure 
during the ten years ending ic^o2 3 averaged 5*6 lakhs. 'The income 
in ic;03--4 was 6*5 lakhs, chic^fly derived from octroi (3-1 lakhs), taxes 
on houses, lands, animals, and vehic les, and tolls (i lakh), municipal 
property and fines, '^ic. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water (Rs. 40,000) : 
and the exjxjiiditure was 5-8 lakhs, including general administration 
(Rs. 77,000), public safety (Rs. 96,000), water-supply (Rs. 40,000), 
conservancy (Rs. 83,000), hospitals and dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), 
public works (Rs. 69,000), and education (Rs. 33,000). 

The ordinary garrison consists of a company of garrison artillery and 
a detachment of British infantry in the Fort; a Native infantry regiment 
at Darya Ganj ; and a Native cavalry regiment, for which lines have 
recently been built in the old cantonment, beyond the Ridge. 'The 
income and exjienditure of cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,200. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are numerous, c:omprising 
jewellery, silversmith’s w'ork, brass and copper ware, ivory-c'arving, 
pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, 
miniature painting, &c. For centuries the jewellery ^ 

of Delhi has had a worldwide reputation, but it is doubtful whether 
the productions of the present day are equal to those of Mughal 
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limes. Ivory-carving is carried on successfully by one or two fainilie.s, 
and within recent years some very beautiful caskets and similar articles 
in this material have been produced. A feature of the work is the 
employment of geometric open-work patterns, which are carried out 
with a very high degree of finish. The pottery is a kind of rough 
porcelain and has certain artistic qualities. It is a comparatively 
modern art, and is in the hands of only one or two craftsmen. An 
important industry is gold and silver embroidery, chiefly carried on 
by the dealers of the Chandni Chauk. Although the designs are now 
showing signs of European influence, good Oriental patterns are still 
obtainable, and the art is in a fairly flourishing condition. The manu¬ 
facture of gold and silver wire to carry on this industry emj)loys a large 
number of bands, 'riiese kaiidla kashdu^ or wiri‘~drawers, pay the 
munici})ality yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for whic^h it supervises the 
melting and blending of the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gi\es it a guarantee of purity who.se value is untlisputed throughout 
India. Modern mill and factor) industries have made great progress in 
the ( it), 'rhe Delhi Cloth and General Mills in 1904 employed 624 
hands, the Hanuman and Mahadeo Spinning and W eaving Mills 895, 
the Kishen (Mtton-Spinning Mill 575, and the Jumna Cotton-Spinning 
Mills 388. 'I'he principal flour-mills arc the Northern India Flour-Mills 
with 107 employe-s, the Gane.sh Flour-Mills with 178, and John’s Flour- 
Mill with 113. The tlirce sugar-cane pressing flictories employed 246 
hands, and the three cotton ginning factories 305. Minor industries 
include printing, biscuit making, malting, and iron and brass-work. 
The total number of factories, mills, ^^c., in 1904 was 22, and the total 
number of employes 3,460. 

Delhi possesses a very considerable trade, though the continuation of 
the North-Western Railway on the eastern bank of the river has thrown 
it somewhat off the modern line of traffic. It 
derives importance as a trade centre at present owing 
to the fact that grain and piece-goods are free of octroi, and it still 
forms the main entrepot for commerce between Calcutta or Bombay 
on the one side and Rnjputana on the other. 'Fhe chief imports 
include chemicals, cotton, silk, fibres, grain, oilseeds, .v'///, metals, 
salt, horns and hides, and European ])ie('e-goods. I'hc exports con¬ 
sist of the same artic les in transit, together with tobacco, sugar, oil, 
jewellery, and gold or silver lacework. Beyond the borders of the 
Province, Delhi merchants correspond with those of Jind, Kabul, 
Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab ; while with all the Punjab towns 
they h^ve extensive dealings. European finance is represented by the 
Bengal, the National, the Delhi and London, the Allahabad, and the 
Upper India Banks : and several cotton merchants have agents in the 
city. I'he great trade avenue of the Chandni ('hauk, already described, 
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is lined with the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is one of the 
chief sights of interest to the visitor at Delhi. 

The princ?ipal educational institution was, until 1877, the Delhi 
College, founded in 1792, but abolished in 1877, in order to concentrate 
higher education in the Punjab University at Lahore. 

'The chief sc hool is now the municipal high school, ucation. 

with six braiK'h schools ; other high schools arc the Anglo-Arabic, the 
Anglo-Sanskrit, St. Stephen’s mission school, and the Shahzada high 
s('h()ol, maintained chiefly for [)oor dtiscendants of the Mughal imperial 
family. All these receive grants in-aid. 'I'he iTniniciy)al high school 
has been managed by the Educational department since 1904. 'The 
city also has a normal school, which trains veniiicular teachers for 
[)rimary schools, a municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
hoarding-schools for girls of the baptist Mission and the Society for 
the Pro])agation of the Gospel, and a school on the Vunani system of 
native medicine. 

Delly, Mount. —A prominent headland, 855 feet in height, on the 
coast of the Chirakkal fa/uk of Malabar District, Madras, situated in 
J2^ 2' N. and 75® it' E. The (orrect name is Mount d’Eli (the 
Monte d'Ely of the Portuguese), from the ancient Malabar State of Ely 
or Hell, belonging to the Kolattiri Rajas, one of whose seats is near the 
northern slopes of the hill. The headland was a well-known landmark 
for mariners from the earliest times, and was the first Indian land sighted 
liy Vasco da Gama. On the top is a small mosque, which is visited on 
certain holy da}s by large numbers of Mappillas. ('reeks on either 
side made it almost an island ; and its natural strength led to the <*on- 
structi<jn of a fort, which was held in turn by Portuguese, Dutch, Erench, 
and ICnglish tix'ops. Within sight of the hill more than one naval 
action has been fought. The bay to the south was j’ormerly a regular 
ri'sort of the pirates who infested the.se shores. A ])rojcct to construct 
a harbour here was once set on foot, but was abandoned on account of 
ihc great expense involved. 

Deloli. — Petty State in Maui Kantha, Pxmibay. 

Delwara. - Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Raj])utana, situated in 24° 47' N. and 73° 44' E., 14 
miles almost due north of Udaipur city, anumg the eastern ranges 
of the Aravalli Hills. Population (1901), 2,411. d’he estate consists 
of 86 villages, and is held by one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, 
who is styled Raj Rana. The income is about Rs. 72,000, and a 
tribute* of Rs. 4,900 is paid to the J)arbar. The Riij Rana’s palace is 
a picturesque building on a hill to the south of, and overloo^ng, the 
town, while farther to the south on a conical peak is the temple dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess Rathasen or Rashtrasena. The Raj Ranas of 
Delwara are Jhala Rajputs of the same family as the Raj of Bar7 
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Sadri ; they are descended from Sajja, who came with his brother Ajja 
from Kathiawar in llie beginning of the sixteenth century and was 
killed in 1534 at the siege of Chitor. 

Deo. Village in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya District, 
Bengal, situated in 24' 39' N. and 84° 26' E. It is the seat of the 
Deo Rajas, one of the most ancient families of Bihar, who trace their 
descent from the Ranas of L’daipiir. In the struggle between Warren 
Hastings and the Raja of Benares, the Deo Raja, although too old to 
take the held in person, sent his torces to the aid of the British. His 
successor mustered a contingent against the mutineers at Surguja, and 
his grandson rendered good service in quelling the Kol insurrection 
'The Rajj stood boldly forward for the British during the Mutiny of 
1857. 'I'he present Raja is a minor, and his estate is under the man 
agement of the ( oiirt of Wards. .\t Umga near Madanpiir, the 
original seat of the family, is a line stone-built temple which an inscrip¬ 
tion on a slab shows to have been built alxnit 1439. temple at Deo, 
which is similar but more ornamented in design, ])robably dates from 
the same period, though tradition ascribes to it a fabulous age. 

Deobalpur. —Ancient town in the Dipfilpur tahsi! of Montgomery 
District, I^unjab. See Dipalpuk. 

Deoband Tahsil. Southern tahsil iA Saharanpur District, United 
I’rovinces, lying between 29^ 34' and 29^^ 53' N. and 77^' 21' and 
77" 49' E. On the south it marches with Muzaffarnagar District, but 
the boundaries arc artiticdal. 'J'he tahsil comjtrises three par^atias 
Rampur, Nagal, and Deoband - and has an area of 385 square milt s, 
ot whith 320 were cultivated in 1903 4. 'bhe [lopulation rose from 
205,627 in iH()j to 220,152 in 1901. The tahsil contains three 
towns, DkopaM) f|)opulation, 20,167), the head ttuarters, and Rampur 
{ 7»645) being the larg(\st ; and 311 villages. In 1903 4 the demand 
lor land rmenuc ^as Rs. 3,85,000. and for cesses Rs. 64,000. 'The west 
<)l the talisiixs irrigated by the liaslcrn Jumna (anal, and the east by 
the Deoband branch of the Upjjcr (Ganges Canal. 'J'hc latter work, 
o])ened iti i8So, has been ot great value, 'The areq, irrigated in 1903- 4 
was 112 square miles. 

Deoband Town. —Head-tpiarters of the tahsil of the same name 
m Saharaiijjur District, United Provinces, situated in 29^^ 42' N. and 
77' 41' E., on the old road from the Doab to the Punjab, ( lose to the 
mainline of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (19011, 
20,167, whom more than half (11,825) were Musalmans. 

According to legend, the town owes its name to the presence of 
a sacred grove {Devi han)^ and an annual religious assembly still takes 
l^lace in a neighbouring wood, where there is a temple of Devi. Local 
tradition relates that the Pandavas .spent their first exile here, and the 
lurt is said to have been one of the earliest to fall in the raid of Salar 
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Masud Ohazl. During the Mutiny several disturbances (xM iirred, 
>\’hirh were repressed without much difficulty. 

'The town is situated miles west of the ICasl Kfdi Nadi, and the 
natural drainage of the ('ountry has lieen altered by the construction of 
the canals and railway. The outskirts have been fairly well drained, 
but the town itself presents a great problem. A scheme estimated to 
cost ks. 50,000 was sanctioned in 1^04, and the work is now approach 
ing comjiletion. d'he Arabic College here is one of the most important 
r»f its kind in Ujiper India. It was foimdt‘d about 1S76 as an offshoot 
of Ihc Ajmer Cate C ollege at Delhi, now defunet. Students come from 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, and Samarkaml in one direction, and from 
Madras and Bengal in the other. I'ht' teaching is entirely devoted to 
Kastern learning, cspe<‘ially Muhammadan theology, and the institution 
has no (onnexion with (hnawnment. 'I'liere arc also an ICnglish and 
an Anglo vernacular sefiool, and a disjxMi.sary, besides the nunisip and 
tahsih offic(\s. The municipality was constituted in iSoS. d'he income 
and expenditure from iS()2 to it)oi avt^aged Rs. 15,000. In 1905 4 
the income was Ks. 57,000, ( hiefly from a special grant of Rs. 20,000 
and from octroi (Ks. 15,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. 
ifeoband is a large grain-exporting centre, and in the busy season 
several Calcutta firms have agents here buying wheat. Kcfmed siigai 
and oilseeds are also exported, and the town is noted for the manufac 
turc of (doth and country blankets. 

Deodrug Taluk. — 'faluk in Kaichur District, Hyderabad State. 
Including /V7;7>.^, the population in 1901 was 78,280, having iiuTeased 
from 76,306 in i8()i, and the area 531 s()uarc miles. It has one 
town, Di:oi)kU(i ([lopulation, 6,773), head-cpiarters ; and 155 vil¬ 
lages, of which 4 are In 1905 part of the ^'ergara taluk was 

added to D(?odrag. d'he river Ki.slna flows on the north and west, 
riu: land revenue in 1901 amounted to 1-7 lakhs. 'Bhe soils are 
niostlx- and alluvial. 

Deodrug Town.- Head-cjuarters of the 4///7/frof the same name in 
Raichiir District, Hyderabad State, situated in 16*^ 25' N. and 76' 56' 10 ., 
34 miles west of Kaichur town and 4 miles south of the Kistna. I’opu 
lation (1901), 6,773. Deodrug contains an old fort enclosed on all 
; .dffs except the west by hills, and was the stronghold of the poligdrs of 
the Bedar tribe, who were so powerful that the first of the Nizams 
sought their alliance. The. taksiland police inspector’s office.s, a dispen¬ 
sary, one State and six local board schools arc hx'ated here. To the 
north of the town is a hill mntaining talc. 

Deogaon. — Southern tahsll Azaingarh District, United Province.s, 
comprising the parganas of 1 )eogaon, Bela -1 laulatabad, and Belhabans, 
and lying between 25° 38' and 25® 57' N. and 82° 49' and 83° 2r' E., 
with an area of 389 square miles. Population fell from 264,851 in 1891 
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to 224,827 in 1901, tlie rate- of dccmisc bein^ mucli above the Distrif t 
average, o\\ing to th(' large area of rice land which suffered from drought. 
J'herc arc 702 villages, but no town. 'The demand for land revenue in 
T 903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of 
population, 578 persons per square mile, is the lowest in tlu* District. 
'The /r/Z/s/Z consists of a series of narrow strips separated by chains of 
swamps which gradually change into watercourses, d'he Mangai, Besu, 
and (langi are the chief streams. During the rains the swamps .spread 
over large areas in which rice is .sown. Hamlets are built in those 
plac es which are least liable to inundation. 'The area under cultivation 
in 1897- 8 was 182 sfjuare miles, of which 108 were irrigated. \\’ells 
supply rather more than one-third of the* irrigated area, and tanks and 
swamps most of the remainder. 

Deogarh Subdivision. W'estern subdivision of the .Santnl I’arganas 
District, Bengal, lying between 24^ 3'and 24'’ 38' N. and 86^’ 28' and 
87*^’ 4' K., with an area of 952 .scpiare mile.s. The subdivision is an un¬ 
dulating country of long ridges sef)arated by intervening depressions : 
there are also several ('lusters of rocky hills ('overed with jungle. 'J'he 
population in 1901 was 297,403, compared with 284,115 in 1891, the 
density being 312 persons per .square mile. It contains two towns, 
Dkooarh (pojnilation, 8,838), the head-quarters, and MADnnniiR 
(6,840) ; and 2,368 village.s. Deogarh contains the celebrated temples 
of Baidyanath. 

Deogarh Town (1). — Mead-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in the Santfd Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24® 30' N. and 
86^ 42' K., 4 miles to the east of the chord-line ol the East Indian 
Railway, with which it is connected by a .steam tramway. Population 
(iqor), 8,838. I'hc principal object of intere.st is the group of twenty- 
two tem])les dedicat(;d to .Siva, which form a centre of pilgrimage for 
Hindus from all parts of India. 'I'he oldest temple is called Baidyanath, 
(^r Baijnath, and is said to contain one of the twelve oldest Zingarns of 
.Siva in India. 'J'he legend of the temples is told by .Sir W. W. Hunter 
in the AumjZs of Z'iuraZ Bengal. The group of tcm]>les is surrounded by 
a high wall enclosing an extensive' ('ourtyard with a pavement of (..’bunar 
freestone, the offering of a rich Mirzapur merchant, which cost a lakh. 
All the temples ljut three are dedicated to Siva in his form of Mahadeo; 
the remaining three are dedicated to his wife Parvati. 'Phe male and 
female temples are connected from the summits with silken ropes, 
40 and 50 yards in length, from which hang gaudily-coloured cloths, 
wreaths, and garlands of flowers and tinsel. At the western entrance to 
Deogarh town is a ma.sonry jdatform, about 6 feet in height and 20 feet 
s([uare, supporting three huge monoliths of contorted gneiss; two are 
\crti('al, the third being laid upcm the heads of the two uprights as a 
horizontal beam. These massive stones are 12 feet in length, quadri- 
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lateral in form, and each weighs upwards of 7 tons. There is a faint 
attempt at sculpture at each end of the vertical faces of the horizontal 
beam, representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads. A few ruins, 
like those of ancient Buddhist vihdras, stand near the monolithic group. 
Deogarh was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 9,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 8,500. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 11,800, 
the principal sources of income being a tax on persons (or property tax ) 
and a conservancy rate. 

Deogarh Town (2).—Head-quarters of the Bamra Feudatory State, 
Bengal, situated in 21^ 32' N. and 84° 45' IC., 58 miles by road from 
Bamra Road station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Bopulation (1901), 
5,702. 'rhe town lies in a hollow surrounded by hills, over one o^ 
which there is a picturesque waterfall. I )eogarh has lately increased in 
population rapidly (nving to the enlightened views of the chief, who has 
invited many educated natives to take up their residence at his hcad- 
(luartcr.s. It is well laid out, and has ornamental parks and gardens, 
rhe town is ('onnecied by telephone with Bamra station, the total length 
of wire being 84 miles. It has also a printing press with Oriya type, 
and a weekly paper is published, which circulates in Sambalpur and 
the Oriyii States. A high school affiliated to the f’ahaitta University, 
with a chemical and physical laboratory, is maintained by the State. 

Deogarh Town (3).—(.'hief town of an (estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 32' N. and 73° 55' E., 
close to the Merwara border, and about 68 miles north-by-north-east 
of Udaipur city. 'The town is walled, and contains a fine palace with 
a fort on each side of it. d'hree miU‘s to the east, in the village of 
Anjna, is a monastery of the Natha sect of devotees. 'I'he [K)[)ulation 
of Deogarh in 1901 was 5,384, of whom about 68 per cent, w’cre 
Hindus and 19 per ( ent. Jains. 'I'he estate consists of the towm and 
181 villages, and is held by one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, styled 
Rawat, w'ho belongs to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
'I'he income is alnnit Rs. 1,20,000, and a tribute of Rs. 5,710 is paid 
to the Darbar. 

Deogarh Peak.- -Hill in the Korea .State, Uentral Provinces, 
situated in 23*^ 31' N. and 82*^ 16' E., with a height of 3,370 feet 
above sea-level. 

Deogarh Fort (i). — Hill-fort in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 
State. See Daulatabad. 

Deogarh Fort (2).—Fort and ruins in the Lalitpur /aZ/jJ/of [hansi 
District, United Provinces, situated in 24° 32' N. and 78° 15' E., on 
the right bank of the Betwa. On a hill tow’ering above the river is an 
extensive line of circumvallation, approached by a sloping ascent lead¬ 
ing up to a gateway. Inside the w^all at the north-east corner stands a 
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gioup of sixlt^cn Jain temples, probably of ('hanclel origin. Many of 
them are in ver\ fair rejiair, and the carving of some is particularly 
good. Jains occasionally still worship here. Below the fort lies the 
village of Deogarh and a fine temple of the later (lupta period. In the 
cliff under the south wall of the fort are two stairs cut in the solid rock, 
and .some small rock carvings and a cave known as the Sidhgupha. 
There arc several inscriptions in various parts of the ruins, ranging from 
1097 to the eighteenth t entury. The fort was held by the Bundelas till 
1811, when r.olonel Bai)tiste took it. 

(A. f unningham. Archaeological Sun^ey Reports, vol. x, p. 105.) 

Deogarh Bariya.— Petty .State in Kewa Kantha, Bombay. See 
IUkiv a. 

Deogiri. -- 1 lill fort in Aurangabad l)isiri< t, Hyderabad State. See 

1 )Ari.A'I Al5Ah. 

Deolali. — ('antonmeni in the District and taluka of \asik, Bombay, 
Miiiatcd in ji/ 54' X. and 73*^ 50' K. Population (1901), 2,894, 
including 1,827 cantonment. Among the inhabitants are .several 

families of des/unukhs who in former time.s, as headmen in their 
villages, had great influence over the Marathas of the District. 'I'he 
village is about 4 miles south-east of Nasik town, on the (heat Indian 
Peninsula Railway. During the dry months it is the gathering-place of 
numerous grain brokers from Bombay. The cantonment is situated 
about 3 1 miles to the south-west. 'I'he income and exjienditure of the 
cantonment fund in 1903- 4 were re.spt‘ctivel) Rs. 14,950 and Rs. 11,060. 
'File ('amj) affords actommodation for 5,000 men, and i.s in continuous 
o( cupation during the trooping season, as nearly all drafts are halted 
here, after disembarkation at Bombay, lieforc jiroceeding farther up- 
i-ountry, as well as drafts on their way to Phigland \ 'Flu^ situation is 
healthy, the water good, and the views of the distant ranges of hills 
remarkably fine. 

Deoil. —'Fowii in the Distric t and /cr/w/ of Wardha, ( entral Pro- 
vinc'c.s, situated in 20'^ 39' N. and 78° 29' ij miles from Wardha 
town and 5 miles from Degaon station. Population (1901), 5,008. 
Deoli was created a municipality in 1867. I'he municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,200. In 1903- 4 the 
receipts were Rs. 6,000, derived chiefly from fees on the registration of 
cattle. Deoli was formerly an important c otton mart, but has been 
supplanted bv stations on the railwav, and the population is now less 
than in 1872. It contains a hand cottem-wcaving industry, which is 
not prosperous, and a large- weekly cattle market is held liere. 'J'he 
town has a vernac'ular middle .school and a dispen.sary. 

Deoli.- Cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, situated in 
25*^ 45' N. and 75^^ 22' FL., 1,122 feet above .sea-level. Population 

’ The importance ol Deolali .i.s a trooping camp has recently '1907) been reduced. 
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(1901), 5,803, including the Agency ?>aziir. Deoli lies on an open 
plain, 57 miles south-east of NiisTrabad. 'fhe station was laid out 
by Major Thom, commanding the late Kotah Tontingent. Lines exist 
for a regiment of Native infantry and a squadron of Native cavalry. 
The station is garrisoned by the 42nd Dcoli Regiment, which up to 
1903 was known as the Dcoli Irregular force. Deoli is situated on 
the trij)le boundary of Ajmer, Jaipur, and iMewar, and is the head¬ 
quarters of the Haraoti and I'onk Pf)litical Agency. 

Deolia (or Deogarh).—The old capital of the State of Partabgarh, 
Rajputana, situated in 24*^ 2' N. and 74° 40' E., about 7^ miles due 
west of I'artabgarh town. Populatitm (1901), 1,345. The town was 
built about 1561 by BTka, the founder of the Stale, and is said to take 
its name from a female BhTl «^'hieftain, Devi or Deu Mini, who lived in 
the vicinity, and whom liika defeated. Deolia stands on a steep hill, 
1,809 ^"t^et above sea-level, detached from the edge of the plateau, and 
its natural strength commands the country on every side. In old days 
it was a fortified town, but the walls have all ('rumbled away and only 
a gateway rtanains. 'Fhe old palace, which was built by iMaharawat 
I lari Singh about 1648 and was much damaged by heavy rains 
in 1875, has been to .some extent repaired and the present chief .spends 
part of his time here. Among the tanks the largest is the Tcja, 
named after Tej Singh, who ruled in 1579 ; and adjoining it is an 
old bath now in ruins, said to have been built by Mahabat Khan, 
Jahangir’s greatest general. In the town are sexeral Hindu and two 
Jain temples, a liranch post office, a small vi'rnaeular sc'hool tdaily 
average attendanc'e in 1904), and a dispen.sary. 

Deoprayag. A’illage in I'ehri Stale, United Trovinces. Str Dev.\- 

FRAYAC;. 

Deorha. — ('apital of Jubbal State, Punjab, and residence of the 
Rana, situated in 31” 7' N. and 77® 44' E., on a tributary of the river 
Pabar, in a deep valley, terraced for the careful cultivation of rice and 
other crops. Population (1901), 250. The Rana’s residence is built 
in partially Chinese style, the lower portion consisting of masonry, 
while the upper half is ringed round with wooden galleries capped by 
overhanging eaves. It is remarkable for the enormous masses of deodar 
timber used in its construction. Elevation above sea-level, 6,550 feet. 

Deori. —'I'own in the Rchli tahsjl of Saugor District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in 23° 23' N. and 79° 2' E., on the Sukchain river, 
40 miles from Saugor town. Population (1901), 4,980. Deori con¬ 
tains an old fort. It was created a municipality in 1867. The muni¬ 
cipal rci'eipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,200; and 
in 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 4,300, the chief source being a house 
tax. When the produce of Saugor District was taken by road to Kareli 
station, Decai was a commercial town of some importance, but this is 
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no longer the case. It contains a vernacular middle school, a girls' 
school, and a dispensary. 

Deoria Subdivision. —Subdivision of Goiakhpur District, United 
i^rovinces, comprising the DeoriA and Hata tahsils. 

Deoria Tahsil. —South-eastern tahsiJ of Gorakhpur District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the par^ana of Salempur or Salempur- 
Majhaull, lying between 26^’ 5' and 26° 34' N. and 83® 37' and 
8^^’ lU E., with an area of 583 square miles. Population fell from 
5 i7j 793 iri 1891 to 493,822 in 1901, the rate of decrease being the 
highest in the District. There are 1,287 villages and six towns— 
Parha.i (population, 10,054), Gaura (7,965), T^ak (7,305), Sai.kmpttr 
Majhauu (6,051), Paina (5,029), and Deoria or Bharauli (2,151), the 
iahstl hcad-(]uarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 4,48,000, and for cesses Rs. 72,000. The density of population, 
S47 persons jjer square mile, is the highest in the District, and the 
tahsil is tlie most fertile and be.st cultivated. Tl is bounded (m the 
south by the Raj)U and Gogra, and the Little Gandak crosses 
the centre. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 456 square 
miles, of which 243 were irrigated. 'I'anks, swamps, and small streams 
supply only about one-sixth of the irrigated area, and wells the 
remainder, being a more important .source in this tahsil than in any 
other of Gorakhpur. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District.- District in the iMultan Division of 
the Punjab, lying between 28*^ 25'and 31^^20' N. and 69° 19' and 
70° 54^ K., with an area of 5,306 s(iuarc miles. It is the only District 
of the I^unjab lying entirely west of the Indus, which .separates it on 
the east and south-east from the Districts of Mianwali and Muzafiargarh 
and from Bahawalpur State. On the south it adjoins the Sukkiir 
District of Sind ; on the west Baluchistan ; and on the north the 
Dera Ismail Khan in the North-AVest Frontiei Province. 
Us conformation is largely due to the action of the 
torrents whic'h drain the Sulaiman mountains. In 
the north the mountains rise into peaks 10,000 feet 
high, while two smaller chains run parallel with the'main range, between 
it and the plain ; the two merge into one and di.sappear in the north of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan tahsil. The main cliain gradually diminishes 
southward, until in the Mari mountain it .spreads out into a large and 
fairly level plateau. A large number of torrents drain these hi’ls, 
which, excepting the Vihowa, Sangarh, and Kaha, flow only when fed 
by the mon.soon rains. 'Fhen they come down heavily laden with silt, 
which is deposited yearly over the space between the base of the hills 
and the Indu.s, and has formed the tract of loamy soil, called the 
Pachhad, sloj^ng gently from the hills towards the river, and watered 
by the torrents w’hich are dammed up at various points along their 
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courses. I'hc Pachhad toiiche.s ihe Indus at the north and tlu‘ south 
of the District; between these two points, however, a tract called the 
Sind intervenes, consisting of low-lying land thrown up by the Indus, 
irrigated by inundation canals, and constantly liable to be swept by 
floods. 

The greater part of the District lies on the alluvium ; but its w^estern 
boundary runs for some distance along the edge of the Siwalik beds 
of the Sulaiman range, and, turning westwards near Harrand, includes 
a considerable area of 'Fertiary rocks. These consist of sandstones and 
shales of eocene age, with subordinate bands of Nummulitic limestone, 
overlain by miocene sandstones and clays of the Nfiri and low^er Manchhar 
or Siwalik scries ; they pass up into sandstones, clays, and conglomerates 
belonging to the Upper Siwfilik group of pliocene age. West-south- 
west of Dera Ghazi Khan town a small outlying ridge of U})per Siwalik 
beds rises out of the alluvium south of Sakhi Sarwar. ('retaceous 
rocks are found in the Sulaiman range to the wc'St of the District '. 

Near the Indus the flora is mainly that of the south-west Punjab : 
but towards the hills thi* West Asian tdement predominates, many 
species of Paluchistan and south-eastern Afghanistan being represented. 
Native trees are few, but tlu* tali {Daile/xia Sissoo) and the Mesopota¬ 
mian poplar {J\)puius eitphraiica) are common by the Indus. The 
date-palm is extensively ('ultivated lu'ar that ri\er. 

I'igers have been extinct for nearly thirty years, and leopards are 
found only in the hills, where small black bears and hyenas are also 
met with. In the plains wolves are numerous, while wild hog and hog 
deer are common in the dense river jungles. 

The climate is exceedingly dry and not unhealthy, except where the 
land is waterlogged. The cold season is very short, comprising only 
December and January. In the hot months a burning blast known as 
the loh blo\^^s over the Pac hhad, and has often proved fatal to life. In 
the hill tract the climate is mild and pleasant in the summer mcjnths, 
and the wind blows continually. The misty clouds which envelop the 
Himalayas in the monsoon are seldom seen, and the rain generally 
lakes the shape of an afternoon shower, alter which the air resumes 
its normal dry condition. 'I'he health of the people has suffered from 
the rise of water-level in the soil, due to the near'approach of the Indus : 
and fevers, pneumonia, and kindred diseases arc on the increase. 

About 12 inches of rain fall annually at the hill station of Fori 
Munro, and as much as 19 inches has been recorded there in a 
summer. In the plains the fall is very scanty, varying from 6 inches 
at Taunsa to 4 at Rajan])ur. The maximum recorded in the plains of 
late years w^as 20 inches at Taiin.sa in 1892 3, and the minimum 

‘ Blaufonl, ‘ (jeological Notes on the Hills between Quetta and Dera Ghi'izi Ivhau,* 
Memoirs^ Geological Survey of ladia^ vol. xx, pt. ii. 
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o-r inc h at the same place In j 891-2. I'hc country bordering on the 
Indus is always liable to floods, (jrcat floods occ'urred in 1812, 1833, 
and 1841. In 1856 the cantonment and civil station of Dkra Ghazi 
Khan were washed away, and great damage was done in 1878 and 
1882. The river Indus had been steadily though gradually shifting its 
course westwards for a long time ])ast ; but no action was taken till it 
came dangerously close to the town of Dera Ghazi Khan in 1889, when it 
was decided to construct a stone embankment, which has been efiective, 

'I'hat the tract between the Sulaiman mountains and the Indus was 
at an early period the scat of a Hindu ])opulati()n aj)pears certain, but 
the local traditions are vague and inconsistent. Har- 
rand, Mari, and Asni are said to have been the only 
towns, the rest being a barren wilderness. Po]ntlar etymology connects 
Harrand with Harnakus, the daitya who was devotired by the lion 
incarnation of \'ishnu ; it also derives Asni from asan^ the ])lace or 
seat of Raja Rasalu, the mythi(‘al king of the Punjal), and declares Mari 
to be the mari or abode of Kokkilan, his faithless (jueen. Kot 
Khemali in the south of the Rajan])ur tahsil is assigned to Khewa, 
a Raja whose contem])orary Sewa founded Sili. 

With the rest of Sind, the District fell in the year a.i>. 712 before the 
young Arab conqueror Muhammad bin Kasim, the first Muhammadan 
invader of India, and throughout the period of Muhammadan supre¬ 
macy it continued to rank as an outlying apanage of the Multan 
j)rovince. In 1445 that province bc(‘ame independent tinder the 
l^angfih family ; and about the year 1450 the Nahars, a branch of 
the Lodi family conneGed with the dynasty which then sat ujion the 
throne of Delhi, succeeded in establishing an independent government 
at Kin and STt])ur. I'he Nahar dynasty soon extended their dominions 
lor a considerable distance through the Derajat; but as time went on, 
their power was circumscribed by the encroachments of Haloch moun 
taineers upon the western frontier. Malik Sohrab Baloch, the first 
of these invaders, received a fief from the Langah rulers, and was 
followed by the Mirani chieftain Haji Khan, whose son, Ghazi Khan, 
gave his name to the town which he founded before the end of the 
fifteenth century. Eighteen princes of the same family held successively 
the low’er Derajat, and bore alternately the names of their ancestors, 
Haji and Ghazi Khan. The Miranis and Nahars soon came into 
conflict, and the latter were confined to the southern part of the Dis¬ 
trict, the northern border of the Rajanpur tahsil being approximately 
the dividing line between the two powers. 

Under the house of Akbar, the dynasty of Ghazi Khan made a 
nominal submission to the Mughal empire; but though they paid 
a (piit rent, and accepted their lands in jagtr^ their practical indepen 
deuce remained undisturbed. In 1700, towards the close of Aurang 
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/eb’s reign, ont* of the Ghazi Khans rebelled, and was defeated by the 
governor of Multan. About this time the Kalhora family rose into 
prominence in Sind, and soon came into contact with the Miranis, and 
so far prevailed that when Nadir Shah’s invasion was followed in 1739 
by the cession to him of all the country west of the Indus, he recognized 
as his governor in Dera Ghazi Khan not the Mirani chief but his Gujar 
Wazir, in subordination to Nur Muhammad Kalhora. 'I'he last Ghazi 
Khan who exercised actual authority at Dera Ghazi Khan died in 1758. 
I’he Nahars had already lost Kin to the Balochs, and were expelled 
about this time from Sit])ur by Makhdilm Shaikh Rajan, from whom 
the town of Rajanpur takes its name. 

A series of Afghan rulers sui'ceeded under the Durrani monarchs, 
but this period was much disturbed by internecine warfare among the 
Haloc'h clans, before long, all semblance of order disappeared, and 
a reign of anarchy set in. Canals fell into disrejiair, cultivation 
declined, the steady and industrious among the peasantry emigrated to 
more prosperous tracts, and the whole District sank into a condition 
more wretched and desolate than that which had prevailed up to the 
accession of Ghazi Khan, three centuries liefore. Meanwhile the Sikh 
power had b(‘en rising in the Punjab projier. In 1819 Ranjit Singh 
extended his coiKjuests in this direction beyond the Indus, and annexed 
the southern portion of the present District. Sadik Muhammad Khan, 
Nawab of Bahawaljiur, received the newly acquired territory as a fief, 
on payment of an annual tribute to Lahore. In 1827 th(‘ Nawab 
overran the northern portion, all of which passed under the suzerainty 
of the Sikhs. Three years later, however, he was (ompelled to give 
up his charge in favour of (ieneral Ventura. In 1832 the famous 
Sawan Mai of Multan took ovct the District in farm ; and his son 
Mulraj continued in posses.sion until, at the close of the .second Sikh 
War, Dera Ghazi Khan passed into the hands of the British. Since 
that period, an ac;ti\e and vigilant administration has pre.served tlie 
I )istrict from any more serious incident than the occasional occ urrence 
of a frontier raid. The wild hill tribes have been brought into submis¬ 
sion, while the restoration of the canals has once more made tillage 

profitable, and largely increased the number of inhabitants. The 

Mutiny of 1857 found Dera Ghazi Khan so peacefully disposed that 
the protection of the frontier and the civil station could be safely 

entrusted to a home levy of 600 men, while the greater part of the 

regular troops were withdrawn for service in the field elsewhere. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was: 
(1881) 385,470, (1891) 427,758, and (1901) 471,140, dwelling in 
5 towns and 713 villages. It has increased by 

10*1 per cent, during the last decade, the increa.se Population, 

being greatest in the Jampur tahsil and least in Rajanpur. The Dis- 
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tricl is divided into four tahsih, Deka Ghxzi Khan, Sangarh, Rajan- 
EUR, and Jam PUR, the liead-qiiarters of each being at the place from 
which it is named, exce[)t in the case of Sangarh, the head-quarters 
of which are at U’aunsa. I'he towms are the municipalities of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, the administrative head-quarters of the District, Jampur, 
Rajanpur, Dajai., and Mithankot. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901:— 
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Note.—T he figures for the areas of Za/tsi/s are taken Iroin rexenue returns. The 
total District area is that jjiven in the ('fnsus Report. 

Muhammadans number 412,012, or over 87 per cent, of the total, 
and the shrine of the saint Sakhi vSarwar is famous all over the Pun¬ 
jab. There are 57,815 Hindus and 1,027 Sikhs. The density of the 
population, 89 persons per square mile, is one of the lowest in the 
Province. The languages spoken are chiefly Baluchi and Western 
Punjabi. 

Ethnographically the District belongs to Baluchistan, and Baloch 
agriculturists number 168,000, or 36 per cent, of the total. Jats 
(119,000) form 25 per cent. After them come the Rajputs (15,000) 
and Pathans (13,000). Saiyid.s, the Muhammadan priestly class, 
number 7,000. The Arora.s, numbering 43,000, are the only im¬ 
portant commercial and money-lending class, the Khattrls and Khojas 
returning only 3,000 each. Of the arti.san cla.s.ses, the Mochls (shoe¬ 
makers and leather-workers, 7,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 4,000), and 
Julahas (weavers, 3,000) are the most important; and of the menial 
classe.s, the sweepers, mostly known as Kutanas (11,000) and Machhis 
(fi.shermen, bakers, and water-carriers, 11,000). The Mallahs (boat¬ 
men) number 2,000. Other castes worth mention are the Ods (3,000), 
a wandering tribe of field-labourers ; the Bahnas (2,000), a caste chiefly 
employed in domestic service and almost entirely confined to this 
District ; and the Kehals (600), a vagrant fishing tribe. About 49 
per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture. 

I'he Medical Mission at Dera Ghazi Khan towm, connected with 
the Church Missionary Society, was founded in 1879. The. new 
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Afission Hospital, ('onipletrd in i8c)5, treats 10,000 patients annually, 
exclusive of those treated in the Zanana Hospital. The mission has 
also a hospital at Iu)rt Miinro, which is removed for six months of 
the year to Sakhi Sarwar. 'I'he District contained 81 native Christians 
in 1901. 

The soil of the Pachhad consists of a rich loam formed of the detritus 
of the hills, while that of the Sind is an alluvial clay. Owing to the 

scanty rainfall, agriculture depends entirely on the . , 

f r • • A .u .-11 Agriculture, 

facilities for irrigation, and there is practu'ally no 

unirrigated cultivation. For the most part the Sind is [irotected by 
wells or canals ; the Pai hhad is cliieHy dependent on the summer 
rainfall in the hills, which is brought down by the torrents and dis¬ 
tributed over the fields b) means of embankments. 'Fhe rain that 
falls in the jilains has little effect on the summer harvest : the cold 
season rains are, on the other hand, beneficial to all croj)s and necessary 
for some. 

'I’he District is held chiefly on the hhaiyachara and pattldari tenures ; 
zamindari lands, however, ('over about 740 stjuarc miles, and lands 
leased from Government about 40 square miles. 

The following table gives the main agricultural statistics for T903 4, 
areas being in sejuare miles 
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" Tl>e fi;jur('s, ^\ll^ch <to not ajjrfc with tin- area as shown at |>p. 248 and 252, are 
taken from latei letiirns. 

^^d^eat is the chief crop of the sjuing harvest, covering 271 square 
miles in 1903-4; gram and barley covered only 25 and ro square 
miles respectively. Poppy and tobacco are important spring crops, 
covering 534 and 2,065 acres. The great and spiked millets are the 
priiK'ipal autumn .staples, covering 239 and 132 square miles. Other 
autumn crops are rice (68 square miles), pulses (55), cotton (57), and 
indigo (14). 

'Fhe cultivated area varies enormously from year to year, according 
to the rainfall in the hills and the rise of the Indus. The tendency 
is, however, to increase; with improved working of the canals there 
is every prospect of considerable extension, as more than three-eighths 
of the District consists of cultivable land not cultivated. Nothing 
jias been done to improve the quality of the crops grown. Loans 
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for the construdion of wells, embankments, are occasionally taken, 
but are not very popular, only about Rs. 5,000 having been advanced 
during the five years ending 1903 4. 

A well-known strain of cattle is bred at Dajal, in the Jaminir tahsil 
and in the Mazari country, south of Rajanpur, which ('losely resembles 
the breed of lihagnari in IJaliK'histan. Tht: Baloch mares of the Dis 
trict are celebrated for strength and endurance. "I^he breed of donke}'s 
is also fine. The Army Remount department maintains 13 horse and J2 
donkey stallions, and the District board 9 pony stallions. An annual 
horse fair is held at Dera (ih.izi Khan. I.arge numbers of camels arc 
bred in the District, which, like those of Baluc histan, can traverse hilly 
ground where the plains animals would be useless. Sheep and goats 
are very numerous : the fat-tailed breed of sheep deserves special 
notice, and often fetches ihgh pric'c's. 

Practic’ally tlic whole clllti^'ation is irrigated from one source or 
another. Of the total area cultivated in M)03 4,547 scpiare miles, 
or 44 per c'cnt., were' classed as irrigalc-d. Of this area, 72 scpiarc 
miles were irrigated from wells, 269 from wells and c/anals, 150 from 
canals, and 46 from ponds and channels. In addition, 216 square 
miles, or nearly f8 per c'ent. c)f the* c ultivated area, are subjc-c't to 
inundation from the Indus, or fertilized by dams holding up the water 
of the mountain torrents. On an average only about 40 [)er cent, 
of the cultivated area is wholly dependent on the rainfall, but this 
rultivation is precarious in the extreme, (.'anal-irrigation is from the 
Indus Inumuiion CIxnm.s, a system of fourtc;cn canals with a total 
length of 741 mi]c.s. As these (low only while the Indus is high, or 
for an average of about 150 days in tlu“ year, c anal-irrigation is largely 
supplemented by wells, whi' h are the c>nly .source of supply for a good 
deal of cultivation on tbe skirl of the Pachhad. The Distric t contains 
10,029 masonry wells, all worked by cattle with Persian wheels, besides 
3,082 unbrickc-d wells, lever we lls, and water lifts. Water-lifts are, like 
wells, worked b)' Persian wheels to raise water from [)onds and channels. 
Irrigation from the waters of the Kaha torrent is ])erennial. Elsewhere 
hill-torrent irrigation is dependent on the monsoon rains, and is effected 
by diverting the water on to the fields by a system ol embankments 
and channels. N-early all the cultivated area ol the Pachhad is irrigated 
by this means. 

I'he District contains 28 square miles of ‘ unclassed ’ forest under 
the Deputy-Conservator of the Multan Fore.st division, and 542 of 
‘ unclassed' forest under the Deputy-Commissioner. The forests are 
chiefly grazing-grounds subject to inundation, with a scattered growth 
of poplar {Populus euphratica)^ tamarisk, jal {Salvadora o/eoides)^ and 
jaffd scrub. The date-palm abounds, especially in the Dera Ghazi 
Khan tahsi/. The revenue in 1903-4 from tracts under the Forest 
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department was only Rs. 260, and from those under the Deputy 
Commissioner Rs. 29,000. 

The Sulaiman Hills contain seams of coal which are not of sufficient 
thickness to repay working. Alum and saltpetre used to be manu* 
factured, but the industry has now died out. Fuller's earth is found 
and lime is burnt to some extent, limestone boulders abounding in 
the torrent beds. Impure carbonate of soda is made from the ashes 
of the Salsoia Griffitksii, 

Woollen fabrics are woven in the border hills ; and blankets, ( arpets, 
saddle-bags, a?i(l other articles of wool are made in the plains. Silk 
IS woven at Dern Cha/i Khan town, which has also 
a flourishing nianufacture of ivor> biingles. A good eoJm^iMtfons. 
deal of cotton ( loth is produced, and the lacquered 
woodwork of Jamimjk has some reputation. 'J'he only fa' tory in the 
District, a combined cotton-ginning and cormnill, which in 1904 cm 
ployed 49 hands, is situated at Dera (Ihn/.i Khan town. 

^^■heat, millets, indigo, o[)ium, (Otton, hides, and mustard seed arc 
sent down the Indus to Karachi, and also to Multan, while wheat 
and gram are im])orted from higher up the Indus. Other imports arc 
salt, pulses, sugar, leather, iron, and piet'e-goods, chiefly from Multan. 
Dera Ghazi Khan town and Mithankot are the chief trade centres. 

The District [assesses no railways, and communication between 
Dera Ghazi Khan town and the rail-head at (Jha/i (ihat on the cast 
bank ol' the Indus is effected in the summer hy means of a steam ferry, 
replaced by a bridge of boats in the c old season. The river is crossed 
by thirty-three ferries in all. A great deal of trade with Sind is carried 
by the Indus. 'The District contains 29 miles of metalled and 660 
miles ol iinmctalled roads. Of the metalled road.s, 23 miles are Im¬ 
perial, and the rest under tlic Provincial Public Works department. 
Ot the Iinmctalled road.s, 147 miles are Imjx'iial, 303 Provincial, and 
2 10 District. 'The only metalled road of importance is that to Sakhi 
Sarwar, and for the most part the roads arc unfit for wheeled traffic. 
No less than ninety-two pa.sses lead from th(^ District through the 
Sulaiman Hills. Of these the most important are the Sangarli, Khair, 
Kaha, Cdiachar, and Siri. 

Owing to the impo.ssibility of cultivation except where there is irri 
gallon, the District has never suffered seriously from p mi e 
famine. The area of crops matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 77 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is divided into the four fahsi/s of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Raianpur, Jam pur, and Sanc^arh, each under a tahslldar and a naib 
and is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, .... 
aided by four Assistant or Extra-Assislant Commis- ministration, 
sioners, of whom one is in charge of the Rajanpur subdivision and one 
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of the District treasury. Dora (Ihii/i Khan town is the head quarters 
of an E.xecutive Engijieer of tlie (anal departnient, 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
iTiminal work, and has powers under the Frontii^r Crimes Regulation. 
Civil judicial work is under a District Judge. Both officers are super¬ 
vised by the Divisional Judge of the Multan ('ivil Division, who is also 
Sessions Judge. There are two Munsifs, one at head-quarters and the 
other at Fa/.il])ur during the winter and at Rajan])Lir during the 
summer. 'I’he predominant form of crime is cattle-theft, and murders 
due to tribal enmity and quarrels about women arc frcciuent. 

From 1819, when Kanjit Singli seized the Di^rajat, until 1H30, Dera 
Chazi Khan was farmed to the Nawab of Bahawalpur for a sum of 
5 lakhs. Diwan Sawan Mai ruled from [832 to 1844, and the District 
j)rospercd. 'I'he land revenue was taken in kind, and was generally 
a quarter of the gross produce. On annexation in 1849, Ceneral van 
(/ortlandt, the Deputy-Commissioner, made a summary settlement, 
based on the full share of produce taken by the Sikhs, ct)mmuted 
into cash. A fall in pric'es followed, and the settlement soon broke 
down. Two other summary settlements were found necessary before 
the assessment reached a reasonably low pitch. 'The regular settle¬ 
ment was made between 1869 and 1874. The fixed assessment system 
was to be ajiplied, and a demand of 4^ lakhs was sanctioned. In the 
revised settlement of 1893 -7 fluctuating assessments were introduced 
in the more uncertain tracts, and a demand of nearly 5 lakhs was 
imposed. The rates ranged from R. 0-2-4 to Rs. 1-9-5 on ‘wet’ land, 
and from 4 pies to R. 0-5-7 on ‘dry’ land. In 1903-4 the land 
revenue and cesses amounted to ()-4 lakhs. 'The average size of a 
proprietary holding is 5-7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thou.sands of rupees : 
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The District contains live municipalities : Dkra Chazi Khan, Jam 
ruK, Rajani’Uk, Da.ial, and Mithankot. Outside the.se, local aiifairs 
are managed by the T )istrict board. Its income, derived mainly from a 
local rate, was Rs. 59,700 in 1903-4. 'the expenditure was Rs. 66,300, 
educ ation being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 550 of all ranks, including 
89 municipal police. Fhe Superintendent is usually assisted by 4 
inspectors. The village watchmen number 381. There are r8 
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police stations and one outpost. 'J’he District jail at head-quarters 
has accommodation for 384 prisoners. 

'The District stands fifteenth among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in rcs[)ect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 
the i)roportion of literate persons was 3-7 per cent. (6-7 males anti 
0-2 females). 'Phe number of pupils under instruction was 1,895 
1880-1, 4,991 in 1890-1, 6,071 in 1900-1, and 7,303 in 1903-4. In 
the last year there were 5 secondary and 66 primary (public) schools, 
and 20 advanced and 162 elementary (private) schools, with 194 girls 
in the public and 744 in the private schools. 'Phe principal school 
is the lu'gh sc hool at Dera (Ihazi Khan town. I'he ex]>enditure on 
education in 1903 4 was Rs. 34,000, of which Ks. 2,200 came from 
(Government, Rs. 9,000 from fees, Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. r4,ooo from District funds. 

Besides the civil hospital at Dera (ihil/.i Khan town, the District 
possessed seven outlying dispensaries in 1904. ^\t these institutions 

107,885 out-]xitients and 2,030 in-patients were treated, and 5,401 
operations were j)erformed. The e.xpenditure was Rs. 19,000, Local 
funds contributing Rs. 10,000 and municipal funds Rs. 6,000. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 12,369, re¬ 
presenting 26*3 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is t ompulsory 
in Dt'ia Gha/i Khan town. 

I A. H. Diack, Disfrief Gazetteer (1896-7); Settk/nent Report (1898) ; 
and Customary Iauo of the Dera G/idzi Khan District (1898).! 

Dera Ghazi Khan Tahsil. — Tahsll Dera Ghazi Khan District, 
Punjab, lying between 29^ 34'and 30^ 31'N. and ro'and 70" 54'Jv., 
with an area of 1,457 stiuare miles. It is bounded on the east by the 
Indus and on the west by independent territory. The tract near the 
ba.se of the .Sulaiman Hills on the west is irrigated by hill torrents. 
'Phe eastern portion is watered by inundation canals, river flood.s, and 
wells. 'Phe A?//.v 7 /contains the peaks of P^kbliai and Port Munro, w’hich 
are respectively 7,462 and 6,300 feet above sea-level. 'Phe population 
in 1901 was 193,744, compared with 177,062 in 1891. Der.\ Gh.azi 
Khan 'Pown (population, 23,731) is the ta/isil head-quarters. 'Phere 
are also 215 villages. 'Phe .shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is a place of great 
religious importance, and Ro.ihan is the capital of the Mazari Balochs. 
'Phe hill station of I'ort Munro lies in this ia/isll. 'Phe land revenue 
and ce.sses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-8 lakhs. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Town.— Head-tjuarters of the District and 
taksii of Dera Ghazi Khan, Punjab, situated in 30° 3'N. and 70° 47' IL, 
on the right bank of the Indu.s. Population (1901), 23,731, of whom 
*3>295 were Muhammadans and 9,988 Hindus. 'Phe tow’ii takes its 
name from the Mi rani chief Ghazi Khan, by whom it was founded at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and has from its foundation continued 

VOL. XI. s 
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lo be the seat of local administration. 'The Kasturi canal skirts its 
eastern border, fringed with thickly-i)lantcd gardens of mango trees ; 
while }^hats line the banks, thronged in summer by numerous bathers. 
A mile to the west lies the ( ivil station, and tlu' t'antonment adjoins 
the houses of the I )istri('t officials. 'J'he original station stood to the 
east of the town, but disappeared during the flood of 1S57. rhe- 
courthouse o('eu])ies the reputed site of (Iha/.i Khan's garden; while 
the tahsll and poli('e olfa es replace an ancient fort, levelled at the 
time of Jiritish annexation. .\ handsome l)azar has se\eral good shops, 
built on a unifljrm plan. Many large and striking nios<jues adorn the 
town, the chief being those of (iha/.i Khiin, .\bdul Jawar, and China 
Khan. 'I'hc Sikhs con\erted three ol them into temples of their own 
faith during their period of su])remacy. 'I'he Indus divides the town 
from the NorthAN'estern Raihvay, which has a station at (lha /1 Chat. 
The great trade route from Jkinnu and Dera Jsmail Khan to JacobabiUl 
runs through the town, but the road is not metalled. Some silk is 
woven in the towm, which has a floiiiishing manufacture of ivory 
bangles and a less imjiortant one of bras^. vessi ls. d’he tow'ii has 
a ('onsiderable e\[)()il of grain, cotton, and indigo. It possesses a 
cotton-ginning factory in which also rice is husked, wheat ground, 
and oil [)re.ssed ; the number ol employes in 190.^ was .pg 

'J'he tow'ii and (antoniuent ha\e alwa\s been at thi* meriy of tlu* 
Indus. In 1850 both W'ere (‘ompletel) washed away. In 187S tlu‘ 
new cantonment was flooded and luactically destroyed. .\ stone 
embankment was constructed in 1889-91, but in August, 1895, the 
river attacked its northern end. 'I'his jioint was immediately strength 
ened and made into a groyne, which has withstood thc‘ attacks mudi* 
by the river. 'I'he works haM* since bi-en further strengtheJied ; and in 
1896 more stone-heads wore < onstructed one furlong apart in cimtinua 
tion of the old stone embankment and alH)\e the groyne, but they 
were conijfletely washed away when the ri\er attac ked them the 
following year. In 1901 thria* hurdle dikes were constructed three- 
(juarters of a mile apart along the west bank, two (flWhic'h (the ui)pi*r 
ones) were carried away tlu* .same Near owing to an untimely flood 
which occurred before they were quite complete ; the third dike is 
still standing, Nvijh a small breach in the middle of its length. 'I'liough 
the two ujiper dikes were de.stroyed, yet they did their work admirably 
in .silting uj) the main channel and reclaiming several .square n iles 
of land : at the third or loNve.st dike there has been an accumulation 
(jf silt some 12 to 15 feet deej). 'I'he .sy.stem of irrigation dams has 
also been usc'ful in silting up .shallow portions of the river and thus 
reclaiming a vast amount of land. All danger has been averted for 
the present ; but the sub.soil i.s .so W'aterlogged that it is unhealthy in 
the extreme, and the station may yet have to be abandoned. 
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I'hc municipalily was created in 1867. 'I’he income and expendi¬ 
ture during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 96,800. In 
1903- 4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 79,500 and Rs. 82,500 
respectively. 'I'he chief sources of income were octroi (Rs. 48,700) 
and house and land tax (Rs. 11,600); while the main items of out¬ 
lay were conservaiK'y (Rs. 8,500), ediu'ation (Rs. 13,000), medical 
(Rs. 5,400), public safety (Rs. 6,900), and administration (Rs. 5,800). 
The chief educational institution is the Anglo-vernacular high school, 
suj)ported by the District board, with 700 j)upils. 'bhe town also 
has a civil hospital. 'The garri.son in the cantonment consisted, until 
J905, of one Native infantry regiment and a detachment of Nativt* 
cavalry ; but the regular troops have been withdrawn, and the garrison 
is now composed only of the Raloch levy. The income of ( antonmeni 
funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. r,3oo. 

Dera Gopipur. — 71 ?//.?//of Rangra District, Punjab, lying between 
31“ 40' and 32^ 13' N. and 75° 55' and ’]iT 32' K., with an area of 
515 s([uare miles. It extends from the high ridge on the north-east, 
which .sc[)arates it from tlie Kangra A?//.? 7 /, across the valley of the 
Heas to the Jaswan range on the south-west, which sei)arates it from 
lioshiarpur. 'I'hc rich plain which lies between the (laj and the lieas 
is irrigated by cuts from the Claj and the Jiuner. I'lie |>opulation in 
1901 was 125,536, compared with 125,512 in 1891. It ('ontains 
145 villages, including Dera Gopipur, the head-iiuarters, HarIi'I’K, 
and Jawaj.a 'The land revenue and et^sses amounted in 

1903 4 to 2 lakhs. 

Dera Ismail Khan District. -Southernmost District of the North- 
W est I'Vontier Province, lying between 31^^ 15'and 32^ 32' N. and 
70^^ 5' and 71“ 22' K., with an area of 3,780 S(iuare miles. 'I'he 
District forms an irregular cone, pointing south, its 
base or north being formed by the crest of the aspects^ 
Hhittanni and Marwat ranges, its eastern border by 
the river Indus, and its western by the Shirilni and Sulaiman Hills. 
Its southern extremity is barely 20 miles in breadth, and adjt)ins the 
District of Dera Gha/i Khan in the Punjab. 'The Khisor range, also 
called the Ratta Koh (or ‘red mountain’), penetrates its north eastern 
corner for some miles, intervening between the Indus and the eastern 
end of the Hhittanni hill.s, which here turn to the north-east and run 
jiarallel to it. 'I'he rest of the Di.strict is divided between the kacht 
or Indus riverain and the daman^ a great plain stretching between it 
and the hills. 'The dCiman^ or ‘skirt of the hills,’ is a term api>licabU‘ 
in its strict sense only to the tract inhabited by Pathan tribes stretching 
immediately beneath the hills, while the rest of the plain up to the 
kachi^ w'hii'h is inhabited by Jats, is the makkalwad \ but the latter 
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term is now disused, und the whole urea from the hills to the kachi 
is called the datnan. It is a level plain without trees and grass, and 
e.\(:ef)t where cultivated is unbroken save by a few scattered bushes. 
In places even these do not grow, the soil being a firm, hard ('lay into 
which water does not sink readily, though after continuous rain it is 
turned into a soft, tenacious mud, and the country bec'omes impassable. 
Such soil is loi'ally called pai. 'I'he daman is int(‘rs(_^cted by numerous 
torrents, which How from the eastern slopes of the Sulaiman range and 
form dee]) fissures in its level expanse, f’or the gn^atcr i)an of the 
year these torrents are almost dry, carrying but slight streams of clear 
water which disa])])ear long before they reach the Indus, but after rain 
llu y become roaring torrents bringing down water discoloured by 
heavy silt. Hut for these streams lht‘ daman would be a desert, but 
by arresting their flow and spreading them over the barren levels, iht* 

( ultivators transf(jrm the whole fact* of tlie counti} ; and the richly 
cultivated fields, with their embankments ))lanted with tamarisk trees 
lying against the background of blue hills, gi\e the trat't in places (juite 
a piclures(]iu* lotjk. d'he kachi or Indus rivi*rain is a narroNv strip 
of alluvial land beneath the old bank of the Indus, partly overgrown 
with tamarisk and poplar jungle and tall Saccharnm grass. 

'The Distrit't has only been visited occasionally by geologists. 'J'ht* 
grtjater portion of its surface is occupied by the rect‘nt and po.-.t- 
'I'ertiary gravels and alluvium belonging to the Indus drainage area. 
On its w(.‘stern boundary in the Shirani and Sulaiman Hills, the main 
formation runs north and south in one great anticlinal an'h or fold 
with minor sec'ondary folding eastwards near the plains. 'I'he lowest 
formation seen along the main axis of the range is prcjbably of Jurassic 
age, and is a thick, massive limestone. Above it I'ome the so-called 
lielemnite shales of neo('omian (?) age. Above these lie immense 
thickne.sses of eocene Nummulitic limestcmi;, sandstone, and shale.s, 
the whole having a resemlflance to the Baluchistan and Sind rocks 
rather than to th(3se of the country farther north. Over these are the 
Siwalik sandstones, shales, and conglomerates of younger 'I'ertiary age, 
(hpping regularly under the recent deposits of the Indus valley. On 
the northern borders of thi* District the .strike bends sharply round 
to the south east and east north-east, following the curve of the 
Ifliittanni, Marwat, and Khisor ranges. Here, besides Siwalik con¬ 
glomerate and sandstone, the Marwat and Khisor ranges show tlu* 
lower l\*rmo-carboniferous boulder-bed of glacial origin, containing 
boulders of igneous rock derived by i('e transport from the Mallani 

‘ C. L. Chicsbach, ‘ Getflogy of the 'J'akht-i-Sulaiman Range,’ Records, iJeological 
Sin-rcy oj India, ^ol. xvii, i)art iv; ami T. D. I.a 'louche, ‘ Geology of the Sherani 
llilR/ Records, (leological Snrr^cg of India, vol. xxvi, ])aii iii; A. li. Wynne, 

‘ 'frans-lntlus Salt Range,’ Memoirs, Ceoiogical Snivey of India, vol. xvii, part iii. 
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series of RajpiUfma. Above the boulder-bed come 500 feet of upper 
Permian, grey magnesian, and white limestone, with some sandstone 
and earthy beds containing Productus limestone fossils like those to 
the east of the Indus; also thin-bedded ceratite limestone of the 
'I’rias, and above that 1,500 feet of Jurassic sandstones and lime¬ 
stones, })assing into (aetaceoiis at the to]) of the Sheikh Ihidin hill 
in the Marwat range. A thin band of Nummulitic limestone under¬ 
lies the Siwalik sandstones along the north-west slopes of the Khisor 
range. 

'riu? vegetation of the Distrit t is com[)osed chiefly of scrub jungle, 
with a secondary element of trees and shrubs. 'I’he more common 
plants are Fiacouriia sapida^ F. sepiaria^ scneral species of Grewia^ 
yjzyphus iiummularia^ Aiada Jaapicmontii, A. leiicophloca^ Alhagi 
camclorum^ Crota/aria Burhia, Prosopis spingrra, several spec'ies of 
TiifnafpA\ AVvvV/w odontm^ Rhazia stn't/u, Caloiropis proco'a^ Pcriploca 
aphylla^ Tccoma tnidulafa^ lycium CKropocum^ Wii/uifiia coa^gulans^ 
11 ’. somnifera, \an/i<niups Ri/chuana, Pa^gonia Triludus^ P(\ganuin 
I/arma/(i, Ca//igvfium p(dygonoidcSy Polygoni/m (roiiuIari\ f\ plcbejum^ 
RumcA' vcisicarins^ Chrozophora p/ua/a^ and species of Arisfida^ Afitbis- 
tiria^ Cenchrns, and Pcnnisetnni, 

j\rarkhor and urial are found in the hills, and there are a few 
leopards round Sheikh HudTn, and wolves and hyenas are occasionally 
seen. Ott(;rs are ( ommon on the banks of the Indus. .Among birds 
the great bustard is rare, but the l(‘sser bustard is common on the 
pat. One or two kinds of eagle are seen in the hills, and the liimmer 
geyer is fairly ('ommon on Slu'ikh Hudui. 

'The climate is drier than that of either Hannu or lK;ra (diii/,i Khan, 
and th(; maximum temperature seems to have increased of late years. 
'J'hirty years ago the thermoiiu^ter never rose above iio*^, while the 
hot season never j)asses now without r or even more being registered, 
"i'he wint(u- is cold and bracing, d'he frost is so severe that mango- 
trees cannot be grown in tin; open without a covering. The Distrid 
on the whole is fairly healthy, though the autumn fever sometimes 
takes a malignant form. 

'I'he annual rainfall is slight, averaging ro iiu hes at hcad-(|uarters. 
The greatest fall of late years was 24 inches in 1897-8 at Sheikh Ihidin, 
whili; the least rec'orded during any one year was o*8 inch at dank 
in r888 -9. 

ddic earliest traditions current in this remote quarter refer to its 
colonization by immigrants from the south, w’ho found the country 
entirely unoccu[)ied. The Baluchi settlers, under 
Malik Sohrab, arrived in the District towards the History, 
end of the fifteenth century. His two .sons, Ismail Khan and Fateh 
Khan, founded the towns which still bear their names. 'I'hc Hot 
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faniily, as tliis Baluchi dynasty was termed, in contradistinction to the' 
Mirani house of Dera Ghazi Klian, held sway over tlie Uj)|)(t Deraj’it 
for ;^oo years, with ])ractical inde])endcncc, until reduced to vassalage 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani about 1750. In 1794 Shah Zaman, then 
(HTupying the Durrani throne, conferred the government of this 
dependiMicv, together with the title of Nawfda, uj)On Muhammad Khan, 
an Afghan of th(‘ Sadozai tribe, redated to the famous governors of 
Multan. Muhammad Khan became masttr of the whole Distric t, 
together with a considerable tract to the east of the Indus. He died 
in tSi 5, after a prosjUTous reign of twemtv two years. His grandson, 
Sher Muhammad Khan, siu'ceeded to thi* prinei))a 1 ity, iindcM- the 
guardianship of his father, the late Nawab’s son-in law. Hi' was soon 
dispossessed of his territories east of the Indus by Ranjlt Singh, and 
retired across the river to Dera Ismail Khan, retaining his dominions 
in the Derajat for fifteen years, subject to a cjuit rent to the Sikhs, but 
otherwise holding the ]>osition of a semi indc'jumdent juinc'e. His 
Irilnitc, however, fell into arrears: and in 1836 Nao Nihal Singh 
c'ros.scd the Indus at the head c)f a Sikh arm\, and annexed the District 
to the territories of Lahore. 'I'he Nawab rec'eived for his maintenanc'e 
an assignment of re\enue, a ))ortion of which is still retained by his 
de.scendants. together with thi'ir ancestral title. 

Under Sikh rule, the Upper Derajat was farmc'd out to the Diwan 
l>akhi Mai, from whom it pas.sed to his son, Daulat Rai. British 
influence first made itself fell in 1847, when Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) lulwardes, being dispatc hi-d to the frontier as the rei)re 
sentative of the Lahore Darbar, effected a summary assessment of the 
land revenue. In the suc'ceeding year, levies from Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu followed ICdwardes to Multan, and served loyally throughout 
the war that ended in the annexation of the Punjab, 'Lhe District 
then ])assed (juielly under British rule. On the first suf)division ol 
the Province Dera Ismail Khan became the head ejuarters of a District, 
whic h originally included Bannu also. In 1861 Bannu was entrusted 
to a sc])arate officer, and the .southern half of Leiah District, consisting 
of the Bhakkar and Leiah tahslh of the present Mianwfdi District in 
the Ihinjab, was inc'orporated with Dera Ismail Kh.in. In 1857 .some 
traces of a mutrnous spirit aj)peared among the troojis in garrison at 
the head-ipiariers station ; but the promptitude and vigour of tlu' 
Deputy-Commi.s.sioner, (ajilain ('oxe, loyally aided by a hasty levy 
of local horse, averted the danger without serious difficulty. In 1870 
the District attracted for a time a melanc'holy notoriety through the 
death of Sir Henry Durand, IJeutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
was c rushed against an arch and precipitated from his elephant as he 
entered a gateway in the town of 'Lank. His remains were interred 
at Dera Ismail Khan. 'The Bhakkar and Leiah /cr/wv/and thirty two 
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villages of tlu' Kuliirhi /<7 /m 7/were dctaclied from the District on the 
formation of the North-^\'est Frontier Provint c in tqot. 

Dera Ismail Kliaii District contains 3 towns and 409 villages. 'Die 
j)OI)iilation at the last three enumerations was: (t8Si) 203,741, (1891) 

229,844, and (1901) 247, Sc;;. During the last dc(‘ade ^ , . 

• 1 , o t • 1 • Population. 

It inc'rcased hy <S per cent., the iiK'rcase being greatest 

in the d'ank A^/ovV and least in Kiilachi. 'I'hc District is divided into 
three fa/isl/s^ the head ([iiarlers of which are at the pUu'es from wliic h 
each is named. Statistics for 1901 are sliown hehnv : 
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I'he towns are the municipalitit's of Dkk \ Nm \ii. Kii.w, the admin¬ 
istrative h('ad-(jiiarters of the Di.strict, and Kin,.vein, and the ‘notified 
area' of 'Tank. Muliammadans number 213,81b, or more than 87 per 
ciMit. of the total ; Hindu.s, 29,434 ; and Sikhs (including the garrison), 
.1,362. 'I'he density is very low. 'I'he Indus valley su])[)orts a con- 
sid(Mal)le population, but thi' daman is very thinly inhabited, .'\long 
the foot of the hills to the west, I’ashtu is spokiai : elsew’here Jatkl, a 
mixture' of Punjabi and Sindi. 

Pathans number 73,000, or less than 30 per cent, of the population, 
an unusually small jiroportion in a frontier Distric t ; they arc returned 
iindt'r 2b subdivisions, no one of which preponderates, as do various 
clans of the Utmanzai and .\hmad/ai in Pannu : the Marwats (8,000) 
are the largest group, while other well-known name's are the Sulaiman 
Khel (5,000) and the Hhittannis (6,000). The large number of Ikiliie his 
(21,000) is .signifie^ant of the re'inotenc.ss of Dera Ismail Khan from 
Afghanistan proper, [at.s, who clu.ster in the Indus valley, number 
58,000, practically all .Miihammatians. Saiyids return 5,000 and Awans 
6,000; Khokhars, Kajputs, and .Arains 3,000 eac h. ()f the commercial 
and money-lending e'lasse.s, only the Aroras, who number 23,000, appear 
in strength, the Khattris returning 2,000 ; .Shaikh.s, w’ho mostly live by 
trade, number 5,000. Of the artisan e'las.se.s, tlic Moe lus (shoemakers 
and leather-workers, 5,000), 'Parkhans (carpenters, 4,000), and Kiimhars 
(potters, 3,000), are the most imjiortant; and of the menials, the 
('hiihras and Kutanas (sweepers, 6,000), Machhis (fishermen, bakers, 
and water e arriers 4,000), and ('hhmibas and Dhobis (waishermen, 
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4,000). 'J'he Mall^hs (boatmen, 3,000) and Kaneras (a fishing tribe, 
2,000) are also worth mention. Agriculture supports 50 per rent, of 
the population. 

There were 68 (Ihristians in 1901. The (‘hurch Missionary Society 
opened a branch at Dora Ismail Khan in 1861. The Church of Eng¬ 
land Zanana Mission maintains a dispensary in the same town. The 
('hurch Missionary Society has hospitals at Dcra and 'J'ank, and also 
maintains a high school at Dcra. 

The District is naturally divided into five trac:ts, each ])e(‘uliar in the 
(juality of its soil and the nature of its cultivation. In the daman 
the soil is a hard clay, and cultivation is carried on 
Agricu ture. embanked fields, largely assisted by water from 
streams, hill torrents, or from the surface drainage. The Paniali tract, 
including the Largi valley and the Paniali "J'al, has a sandy soil with 
(Hiltiv^ation depending chiefly on rain. In the Iiilly lands of the Khisor, 
Nila Koh, and lihittanni ranges the cultivation depends entirely on rain. 
'I’he kachi or alluvial land of the Indus is cultivated either by means of 
wells or with the aid of the river floods. 'J'he fifth tract is known as 
the l<ug-l*ahnr])ur tra<'t and in parts resembles the kachi^ but is mainly 
depc'ndcnt for irrigation on wells and canals and tlu' drainage from the 
Khisor hills. 'J'he sjwing harvest (which in 1903 -4 accounted for 6r 
per cent, of the area harvested) is sown from the middle of September 
to the middle of January; the autumn harvest chiefly in June, July, 
and August. 

'Phe District is held almost entirely on paiiiddri and hhaiyachara 
tenures, zamhidari lands covering about 250 s(]uare miles, and lands 
leased from CJovernment about 24-5 s(|uare miles, 'i’he stajile crops are 
wheat and hdjra^ covering 176 and 143 square miles respectively in 
1903-4, or 34 and 28 p(;r (’cnt. of the net area ( ultivated. dram and 
joivdr (7 s(]uarc miles each) arc grown to a much smaller extent, 'i'he 
following table gives the main agricultural statistics in 1903-4, areas 
being in scjuare miles; 
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'Phe area under cultivation iiuaeased only from 754 s(]uare miles in 
1877 -8 to 787 .square miles in 1903-4, showing that cultivation is prac- 
ticall) stationary. Advances under the T^nd Improvement Loans Act 
are but little sought after; during the five years ending 1902-3, only 
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Ks. 5,790 was advanced under this head ; when taken they are generally 
applied to the construction of embankments. During the same period 
Rs. 1,03,505 was advanced for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 1 ’he 
sums advanced under the Acts in 1903-4 were respectively Rs. 460 
and Rs. 21,000. 

The District is not adapted to cattle-breeding owing to the defic iency 
of jiasture, and the local breed is small. Buffaloes, however, are largely 
kept in ihe Indus lowlands, where their milk, and the made from it, 
play an imjiortant part in tlu' economy of the villagers. Camels arc 
extensively bred in the daman^ and large numbers of Rowinda camels, 
wliieh are supc'iior to those bred in the District, graze in it during the 
cold season. \ good many sheet) fat-tailed breed are also grazed 

here'. 'J'lu' I )istrict ]K)Sscs.ses many horses, which are of a fair breed 
though small. 'Die Civil Veterinary de|)artment maintains two hor.se 
and one (lonk(‘y stallion, and a pony stallion is kept by the District 
board. .\ \’eterinary hos])ital has recently been opened at Dcra Ismail 
Khan. 

Of the total cultivated area in 1903 4, 135*5 -^cjuarc mile.s, or 4 i)('r 
cent., were cUissckI as irrigated. Of this area, 11*2 scpiarc miles were 
irrigatc'd by wells and 124*3 .sejuare miles by canals. In addition, 97*1 
sfjuart' mile's, or 13 per cent, of the cultivated area, were subject to 
inundation. Irrigation from wells is (onfined to the kachi tract border¬ 
ing the Indus. In 1903-4, 833 masonry wells were in u.se, all worked 
\Nith Persian wheels by cattle, besides 75 unbricked and lever wells. 
'The canals are all private |)roperty, and are chiefly cuts which divert 
the water of the streams and torrents upon the fields. An inundation 
canal from the Indus to irrigate more than 30,000 acres has lately been 
begun, whi('h is estimated to c ost 7 lakhs. 

'The forests consist of 6 scjuare miles of military ‘reserved’ forest, 
and 137 scjuare miles of ‘ unelassed ’ forests under the Dejiuty-Commis- 
sicjner, from which the revenue in 1903 4 was R.s. 5,440. 'J'he District 
is very |)oorly wooded, the nearest ajijiroach to true forest being the 
tamarisk jungle's of the Indus riverain. 

'Phe only im|)ortant mineral product is limestone, which exists abun¬ 
dantly, but is little utilized commercially. Oil is found at Mughalkot, 
where' it issues from the sandstones at the base of the Nummulitic 
scries. 'The- lower hills c ontain much gypsum and alum ; naphtha and 
saltpetre occur in the Sheikh Biidm range. 

'Phe manufactures of the 1 )istrict are not important. Coarse cotton 
c loth is woven in many villages and in Dera Ismail 

Khan town, where /uticis of creditable workmanship Trade and 

^ * communications, 

are also made. Turned and lacquered woodwork of 

remarkable exeellcne e of design is made at Dera Ismail Khan and 
Paharpur. 
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(-oninicrcially the ])istri('t is only of importance as lying across the 
routes of the trade carri(*(l on between India and Khoriisan by travelling 
Powinda merchants. 'Fhe Powinda caravans for the most })art enter it 
by the (lomal Pass in October, and, ])assing into India, return in March 
and April. ddie juiiK’ipal articles carried are silk, charas^ gold and 
silver thr(‘ad. and furs from Jlokhara, fruits and wool from Oha/ni 
and Kandahar, and madder, wool, .i. 7 / 7 , lobncco, and asafoetida from 
(lha/ni : the return trade consisting of indigo, ('otton j)icce-goods, 
metals, sugar, salt, shoes, and leather, d'his trade, however, does not 
affect the District directly, as the Powindas very seldom un[)a('k any of 
tlieir wjrres within it. The District imports pieci^-goods, hides, .salt, and 
metals, and (‘\ports wheat and great millet, the export trade passing 
down the Indus to Multan, Sukkur, and Karachi. The chief centres of 
lo(\d trade are Dera Ismail Khan town, 'Tank, and Kulachi. 

'Phe Indus and its main branchc's arc navigable, and carry a good 
deal of traffi('. The river is crossed at Dera Ismail Khan by a steam 
ferry in the hot season, and a bridge of boats in the winter, and by nin<‘ 
other ferries. The station of Daryii Kh.an on the NorthA\'c.stern Rail¬ 
way lies in Mianwfdi Di.strii't on the east bank of the Indus, oj)positc 
Dera Ismail Khan. 'There are 546 miles of roads in the Distric't, of 
whi<'h io() miles are metalUal. 

The Di.stri('t was classed by the Irrigation (!ommissi(m of 1903 as 
OIK' of those in whic h the normal rainfall is so deficient that cultivation 
is almost impossible \\ithout irrigation, and which 
thercfoix' are not considered as liable to famine. 
The area of crojis that matured in the famine yi'ar 1899--1 900 amounted 
to 7S ])er cent, of the normal. 

'The De|)uty ('ommissioner is aided by an Assistant and three lO.xtra- 
Assistant (^immissioners. One .\ssistant Commissioner commands 

the border mililarv ])olice, and an ICxtra .\ssistant 
Administration. . . , . ..... 

(.ommissioner is m charge ot the lank. siiodiMsion, 

A\hiU' another Ivxtra-.X.ssistant Commis.sioniT holds charge of the 
District treasur) . ICaeh of the three lahsih is under a tahsllddr 
a )iaih~1ahsllddf\ and the Tank 4 r//.v /7 forms a subdivision. 

(’ivil judicial work is disposed of by a District Judge, who is also 
Distric t Judge of bannu, where the court is held, both he and the 
District Magistrate are supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of the Derajat ('iAil Division. A Munsif is stationed at head (piarters. 
'There is little violent crime, but cattle-stealing, mostly imre])orted, is 
an almost universal jjractice, especially in the kacJii tract. 

'The revenue history of the several tahsVs differs considerably. Tre 
vious to annc.xation 'Tank formed a .scjiarate go\ernmcnt under Nawfib 
Sarwar Khan, ])aying ij to i-| lakhs revenue. Herbert Edwardes 
leased the tahsll to the Nawab for five vears at an annual rent of 


Administration. 
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one lakli. 'J'lu* I )c‘ra Ismail Khan and part of tin* Kiilaclii tahs'ih were 
divided into ten ])loeks {talukas) for revenue purposes, in each of 
which ont‘ of the leading men superintended the collections. In 184s 
ICdwardes himself assessed all of the Kul.ichi fahsll which was not 
assigned, though very roughly. Summary settlements were mad(‘ in 
1S50- I in the Dera Ismail Khan and Kulachi /nhsj/s, and in 1853 4 in 
'l ank, as the Nawiil) was heavily in arrears and consequently had been 
depnv(‘d of his lease. All three laln'ils (exc'cpt the Kulachi fali/kn) 
were again settled in 1857 for seven years. The earlier summarx 

settlement realized 2-4 lakhs, and that from 1857 to 1862 realized 
2*5 lakhs, rising to 2-7 lakhs, lietwee-n 1873 and 1870 a rc'gular settle 
ment was madt*, and fluctuating assessments x\t‘re introduced below 
the hills and in the lands liable t(t floods. The demand amounted 
to thri'c lakhs, of which ij lakhs was fluctuating rtwemie. /\ revised 
assessnumt began in i8<>8. It is intended to extend the fluctuating 
system of land revenue to the greattM* part of th(' ] )istrict. 'bhc' new 
settlement is not vet altogt'ther complete : but the demand under the 
head of fixed land rexenue has Ixmmi rediK'ed to Rs. 35,800, while ihi* 
grcati'st amount of Lind rexenue jiayablc to (lovernment in a favour 
abl(’ year will be 2*88 lakhs, of xvhii'h rather more than one lakh 
is assigned, h'ixed rates at tin* last .settlemimt fliK'tuated betxveen 
Ks. 2-3 o and 4 annas per aere on ‘wet* land. ('rop rates xaried 
fiom R. I to 8 annas. 

'J'he following table sh<»xvs total <‘olle< tions of rexenue and of land 
revenue alone, in thousands of rupees : 

' iSKo I, I 1S9U 1. I 4 

I .and K v^.-niic . . *'7,^ -l•^'-t 

'I'otal icvcniic- . . 2 ..p 

I _ _ 

' riipsc fijjiin-s aio loj tin- oM Di'.tiirt, inrludin^ tlir Hh.ikkai and Lri.ili /a/ist/\ 

rhe Distrii't contains two munii'ijralities, Dkrx Isximi. Knw .ind 
Kt i.A( HI, and one ‘notified area,’ T.wk. Outside these areas, local 
affairs are managed by a 1 >istrict board. Its income, mainly derived 
from local rates, amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 43,400. d'he expenditure 
in th(' sanii' year was Rs, 41,400, thc‘ mail-cart service' forming the 
largest item. 

'rhe rc'gular police force consists of 483 of all lanks, of whom 79 are 
municipal ])olice, 41 mounted nu'n, and 13 trackers. Milage trac'kers 
are also frecjuently employed. 'There are 8 jrolice stations, 3 out])Osts, 
and 4 road posts. 'The bordi'r military polic e number 607 of all ranks, 
including 125 mounted men. 'J'hey arc c'ommanded by an Assistant 
(Ommissioner, direc tly under the orders of the Dcputy-C.'oimnissioncr, 
and occ u])y fourteen posts, of which six arc actually in the Shirani 



country, a ])()liti('al apanage of the District, Ihougli administrativclv 
distinct from it. Tlie jail at head-(]iiarters lias acromniodation for 
497 prisoners. 

The average of literary is liigli for tlit* North-W est ITontier Province, 
on account of the large Hindu element in the population. In 1901, 
('cnt. maU‘s and 1-5 per ('ent. females wiae returned as able to 
re ad and write, the ])ro])orlion of literate persons of both sexes being 
48-6 among Sikhs, 26-6 among Hindus, and i«5 among Muhammadans, 
who form the agricultural ])o})ulation. 

'rhe total numb(‘r of pu|)ils under instriiriion was 893 in j 880-1, 
3,244 in 1890-1, and 8,943 in 1903 4. In the last )ear there were 
4 secondary and 25 primary (public) s('hool.s, and 8 advanced and 99 
elementary (private) schools, with 289 girls in tin; ])ublic and 491 in 
the ])rivate sc hools. Dera Ismail Khan town possesses two Anglo- 
vernacular high schools. Of tht“ indigenous schools, the Hindu girls’ 
school at Dera Ismail Khan deserves notice. It was opened in 
j88r-2, and is maintained by the municipality. 'I'he total expenditure 
on education in 11)03 1 23,400, of which Rs. 6,500 was 

('ontributed b)‘ District funds, Ks. 7,400 by tlu‘ municipalities, and 
Rs. 6,600 b}’ fec's. 

Resides the Dora Ismail Khan civil hcispital, the District c'ontains 
five outlying dispensaries. In i()04 the number of cases trc'ated was 
66,633, int'ltidiiig <)05 in-j)atients, and 3,088 ojiiaations were* ix'rformed. 
'I'he income was Ks. 17,600, the greater part of whic h c anu‘ from Loc'al 
funds. 

'Hic mimbc'r of suc cessful vac c'inations in i«;o3-4 was 8,928, repre¬ 
senting 33 pcT 1,000 of the pojiulation. 

[7^/V/7c7 Girzc/tci'r, 1878 (under revision).] 

Dera Ismail Khan Tahsil. I Icad-c|uarters A?//.s7/of Dera Ismail 
Khan District, North W est Frontier Province, lying between 3P t8' 
and 32^^ 32' N. and 70*^ 31' and 71*^ 22' E., with an area of 1,699 .square 
miles. It c'onsists of a bare plain, generally barren except for a few 
tamarisks and acaca'as, but covered with crojis in favourable seasons. 
\Vater is so sc arc'c that in the hot season the people often have to 
desert their villages and c amp with their cattle by the Indus. 'The 
])c)pulation in 1901 N\as 144,337, compared with 133,809 in 1891. 
'J'hc hcad-ciuarters are at Df,k.\ Jsm.ml Khan Town (population, 
31,737), and the /ct/asv/ also contains 250 villages, 'fhe land revenue 
and cesses in 1903 -4 amounted to Rs. 87,860. 

Dera Ismail Khan Town. — Head-ctuarters of the District and 
ta/isl/ o( Dera Ismail Khan, North We.st h'ronlier Province, situated in 
.31^ 49^ N. and 70° 55' E. Population (1901), 31,737, of w’hom 18,662 
were Muhanimadan.s, 11,486 Hindus, and 1,420 Sikhs. Of the total, 
3?45® in the cantonment. 'Phe town lies 4-^- miles from the 
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right bank of the Indus, 200 miles west of Lahore, and 120 miles 
north-west of Multan. It was founded towards the end of the fifteenth 
(entury by Ismail Khan, a son of the Baloch adventurer Malik Sohrrd), 
who called the town after his own name, d’hti original town was swept 
away by a flood in 1823, and the existing buildings are all of quite 
modern construction. It contains two bazars, the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan population living in separate quarters. The town stands on 
a level ])lain, with a slight fall to the river, but is badly drained. 
It is surroundi'd by a thin mud wall, with nine gates, enclosing an 
ari‘a of about 500 acres. 'The cantonment, which lies south east of 
the town, has an area of 4^ sipiare -ll^ffes, e\('liiding the portion known 
as I'ort .\krilgarh on the north-west side. 'The civil lines are to thi‘ 
south. 'The Derajat brigade has its winter head (juarters at Jh'ra 
Ismail Khan, and the garrison consists of a mountain battery, a 
n^giment of Nativt' cavalry, and three regiments of Natives infantry. 
Detachments from th(‘se regiments hel[) to garrison the outposts of 
Drazinda, Jandola, and jatta. 'The municipality was constituted in 
1867. 'The income during the ten years ending 1002- 3 averaged 
Ks. 55,000, and the expenditure Rs. 53,000. 'The income and e.x- 
penditure in 1003-4 were Rs. 55,500 and Rs. 55,800 re.spectively. 
'J'he chief .source of income was oi'troi (Rs. 48,000) ; and the chief 
items of expenditure were conservancy (Rs. 8,785), education 
(Rs. 7,246), hos|)itals and dis[)en.saries (Rs. (>,302), public safet)' 
(Rs, 7,733), public works (Rs. 2,143), and administration (Rs. 5,546). 
'The receipts and expenditure of cantonment funds during the ten 
years ending 1902 3 averaged K.s. 2,700 and Rs. 2,800 re.sjx'clively. 

The local trade of Dera Ismail Khan is of second-rate imjiortance, 
but some foreign traffic with Khorasan passes through it. Rowinda 
caravans of Afghan merchants traverse the town twice a year on their 
road to and from India ; and, with the increasing security of the Clomal 
route, the.se caravans arc yearly swelling in numbers. d'he cliief 
imports are lOnglish and native piece-goods, hides, salt, and fancy 
wares ; and the iix[)orts, grain, wood, and d’hti local manu¬ 

factures are lun^is and lacquered w'oodwork. 'I'he town pos.se.sses 
a civil ho.spital ; its chief educational institutions are two aided 
Anglo-vernacular high schools, one maintained by the ('hurch Mis¬ 
sionary Society and the other by the Rharatri Sabha, and an Anglo- 
vernacular middle .school maintained by the municipality. 

Derajat. —'The local name of the level plain between the Indus and 
the Sulaiman range, lying between 30' and 34° 15' N. and (nf 15' 
and 72' IL, in the Punjab and North West Frontier Province. The 
trad includes, and derives its name from, the three Deras; Dera 
Ismail Khan, ‘Dera Fateh Khan, and Dera (Ihazi Khan. It extends 
north to the Sheikh Budin range, which divides it from the Marwat 
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[)lain, and south to the town of Jampur, having thus a length of 525 
miles. Its breadth averages 50 miles. I'he Derajat owes its existence 
as an historical area to thct llaloch immigration in the fifteenth century. 
Sultan Husain, the Langah sovereign of Multan, being unable to hold 
his trans-Indus possessions, called in ikiloch nuTcenaries, and assigned 
these territories to Malik Sohrah Dodai in.Sohrabs sons, Ismail 
and Kateh Khan, founded the two or ‘ settleiv.ents ’ named after 

them ; while Haji Khan, the head of the old Mirani tribe ol the 
lialochs, who had also entered the ser\ ice of the Langahs, assumed 
independence in the reign of Mahmud, Sultan Husain s grandson, and 
founded Hera (ihazi Khan, naming it after his son and successor. 
When Haji Khan died in 1494, the tract was a deserted waste but 
contained a few isolated towns, 'bhe Miianis scjon came into contli(‘t 
with the Nahars, who ruled the country on the Indus to the south, tlu* 
boundary between the rival powers lying north of Rajanpur ; but the 
Miranis also held some territory east of the Indus in the modern 
District of Muzaffargarh. On llabar’s con([uest of Northern India in 
1526 the Miranis submitted to him, and at his death the Derajat 
became a dependency of his son Kamran, the ruler of Kabul. Under 
Humayun the Ilaloch immigration increased, and they gradually pushed 
the Nahars farther south. .Ml the Haloch tribes acknowledged the 
oNerlordship of the Mirani Naw«abs, who ruled for about fifteen genera 
lions at Dera (Ihazi Khan, taking alternately the style of ‘Haji’ and 
‘(ihazi Khan.’ .\t Deia Ismail Khfin ruled the Hot llaloch chii*fs, 
who bore the title of Ismail Khan from father to son and also held 
Darya Khiln and iJhakkar, east of the Indus. ICarly in the eighteenth 
century the Miranis lost their suj)remacy, bcang overwhelmed by tlu; 
Kalhoras of Sind ; and w'hen in 1739 Nadir .Sliah acHjuired all the 
territory west of the Indus, he made the Miiani W’azir, Mahmud Khan 
(iujar, governor in Dera Gha/i Khan under the Kalhora i hief, who also 
became his \ assal. Under Ahmad Shilh Durrani tlu* Kalhoras and the 
Miranis, now’ in a state of decadence, contended for jjossession of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, but Mahmud Khan (lujar a[)pears to have been its real 
governor. He was succeeded by his nephew’, wher was killed in 1779, 
and the Durranis then ajipointed governors direct for a period of thirty- 
two years. Meanwhile the last of the Hot chiefs of Dera Ismail Khan 
had been de[)osed in 1770, and his territories also were administered 
from Kabul. In 1794 Humayun .Shah attempted to deprive Zaman 
Shrdi Durrani of his kingdom, but he was defeated and fell into the 
hands of Muhammad Khan Sadozai, governor of the Sind-Sagar Doab. 
As a reward for this capture, Zaman Shah bestowed the province of 
Dera Ismail Khan on Nawab Muhammad Khan, who governed it from 
Mankera by deputy. His son-in-law, Hafiz Ahmad Khan, surrendered 
at Mankera to Ranjit Singh in 1821, and at the same time tribute was 
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i^lpo^>ed by diu Sikhs on the chiefs of'J ank (Sarwar Klian) and Sagar. 
Dera Fateh ICaati was also occupied ; but Dera Ismail Khan, to which 
Hafi/ Ahmad Khan was permitted to retire on the fall of iVlankera, 
remained independent till when Nao Nihal Singh deposed 

Muhammad Khan, the son of Hah/ Ahmad Khan, and appointed 
Diwan Lakhi Mai to be Kardar. Diwan Lakhi Mai held this post till 
his death in 1^4^, and was succeeded \)Y liis son Diw-an Daulat Kal, 
who enjoyed tht‘ su])port oi the Multani balhan Sardars. He was 
bitterly opposed by Malik h'ateh Khan I'iwana, who had also iMOcured 
a nomination as Kardar from the Sikh Durbar. 'These rivals c-ontended 
lor supremacy with varying success until iJ>47, when the Diwan then in 
po^st^ssion was deposed on the recomme-ndation of Herbert Fdwardes, 
who apj)ointed fieneral \'an (’ortlandt to be Kardar. 'J’he Derajat 
passed to the British in 1849, and is now divided between the Districts 
of Dera (ihazi Khan in the 1‘unjah and Dera Ismail Khan in the 
North-West f rontier l’rc)\inc‘e. 

Dera Nanak. Town in the Batfila tahsil of (luidaspui District, 
1‘unjab, situated in 32° 2' and 75 ' 7' F., on the south bank of the 
Kavi, 22 miles from (lurdaspur town. Bcjpulation (jpor), 5,118. 
Bilba Nanak, the first Sikh (luru, settkal and died at Bakhoki, a village 
on the north bank of the Ravi, where- his desc-endants, the Bedis, livc'd 
until the Ravi washed it away about 1744. They then built a new 
town south of the river, and callc.‘d it Dt-m Nanak after the (iuru. Tin* 
town c'oniains a handsome .Sikh temple called the* Darbvlr Sahib, to 
which Sikhs from all parts of the i‘unjab make pilgrimages. T'our fairs 
arc^ held at it in the year, and it enjoys a jH-rpetual worth mole 

than Rs. 2,000. A sec/ond temple, known as the 'lali Sfiliib, from a 
large /J//or shisJiam tree which stood near it, was c arried away by an 
inundation in 1870, but has since been rebuilt at a small village c:lose 
by. A third temjjle is known as the (*hola Sahib. 'J'he municipality 
was caeated in i8()7. 'I’he income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending icjo2 3 axeraged Rs. 7,c>oo and Rs. 7,700 respectively. 
The inc'ome in 1903 4 was Rs. 7,700, c hiefly from octroi ; and the 
c‘\pencliture was Rs. 7,300. The commercial importance c^f the town 
has much declined since the opcaiing of the railway, but it is still 
the centre- of a consideiable shawl embroidering industi*}. It has a 
municipal Anglo vernacular middle sclmol and a (lovernmeni dis¬ 
pensary. 

Derapur. 'J'ahs'i/ of (awnpem- District, United Brovinces, c:on- 
lerminous with the par^ana of the .same name, lying betw-een 20° 20' 
and 26° 37' N. and 34' and 7c/’ 55' JU, with an area of 308 sciuare 
miles. Bopulation increased from 140,008 in iSc^i to 149,593 in 11901. 
'There are 275 villages, but no town. 'The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,97,000, and for (;e.s.ses Rs. 48,000. 'The density of 
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jKjpulation, 486 persons per scjuare mile, is below the District average. 
On the north the iahs'il is bounded by the Rind, while the Sengar 
Hows near tlie southern boundary. The northern portion is fertile, but 
the land on both banks of the Sengar is furrowed by deep ravines. In 
j 903-4 the ari;a under cultivation was 186 square miles, of which 78 
were irrigated. 'I'lie h^tawah branch of the Lower Oanges ('anal 
serves tlu'; ar(*a north of the Sengar, and the ilhognqnir brancli i)art of 
tlui area south of that river. ('anals supply m arly two thirds of the 
irrigated area, and wells most of the remainder. 

Derbhavti." -Petty State in the 1)an(;s, Hombav. 

Derdi Janbai.- Petty .State in Kathiawak, Pombay. 

Derol.-- Petty State in Mahi Kan j iia, Rombay. 

Dero Mohbat. — Taluka in Hyderabad District, Sind, Pombay, 
lying between 24^' 58'and 25" 18' N. and h8" 32'and 69^' 10' F.., with an 
area ol 604 s(juare miles. 'The population in i()oi was 4r),()i9, com¬ 
pared with 41,823 in 1801. 'I'he density is 78 |)ers()ns per scjuare 
mile, which is tin* lowest figure in any part of the District, except 
Sakrand. 'I’he number of villages is [37, of which Matli is the head- 
(juarters. Land revenue and cesses amounttal in i()03 4 to nearly 
2-4 lakhs. 'Pile iiiluka is very uneven, consisting of long undulations 
of no great height, and is remarkabU^ for large and si attered mounds, 
d'he chief crops are rice and l>ajnx, cotton and wheat being also grown 
to some extent. Part of the irrigation is from wells. 

Desert Canal (formerly known as the Maksuda Wah). An 
important channel in Sind, Rombay, issuing from the Imlus, which it 
taps close to the village of Kashmor. It runs 75 miles into the desert 
tract west of Kashmor, irrigating the lands of the lJj)per Sind Frontier 
District and Pa’uchistan. About twenty two ('anals branc h off the main 
system, the principal being the Murad (6 miles), the New halls (25 miles), 
and the New Frontier Raj wan (23 miles). 'The aggregate cost of these 
works up to the end of 1903- 4 amounted to about 2()}, lakhs ; the gross 
receipts in the same year were over 2 lakhs, and the total charges 
(exclusive of interest) about lakhs. The gross income was thus 
8-27 per cent, on the capital expended, and the net receipts 3-25 [)er 
cent. The area irrigated was 345 sejuare miles. 

Deulgaon Raja. —'I’own in the (_'hikhli '/J/uk of Puldana Distric t, 
Perar, situated in 20“^ 1' N. and 70“ 5' I'L Pojiulation (1901), 6,293. 
It derives its distinctive appellation from the Jadon Rajas of Sind- 
KiiKD, by one of whom it was founded, and who built a temple of 
Rrdaji, where an annual fair, the largest in Rerar, is held in Oc tober. 

Devakottai." 'Town in the Tiruvadanai /aksl/ of the Ramnad 
estate, Madura District, Madras, .situated in c/ 57' N. and 78" 51' E. 
Populaticm (1901), 9,503. d'he place is chieliy interesting as being the 
home of the wealthy trading community of Nattukottai ("hettis, and 
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.ihoimd^ ill tlui lini' rt siclunccs ivliich these people are fond ol <011- 
stnieting for themselves. 

Devala.- Village in the (iudalur /('i/uA of the Nilgiri I)istri(’t, 
Madras, situated in 1 r‘^ 2(/ and 76^ -3^ K., 4 miles irom the head 
of the Karkrii\v//<>/ leadinj^ down to Malabar, on the high road between 
(ludalur and \o‘iyittiri. It was once an important centre for the south¬ 
east ynaad gold-fields, and boasted a hotel and a telegraph offic t;, 
while the hills around wert“ studded with bungalows inhabited by the 
lCur()])ean employes ol the gold ('ompanies. It was then made the 
head-(|uariers of thi‘ Ik-ad .\ssistant (Collector of the District. With 
the de< lini' of the gokl industry it has dwindled to a hamlet with a 
|)opiilation (igoi) of 495: and its [irincipal buildings at present are 
a nativi' rc'sthouse, a poli(‘e station, and a travellers' bungalow. 

Devalpalli. — hornuT name of .MiKiAna'DA A 7 ///X’, Nalgonda Dis¬ 
trict, Hyderabad State-. 

Devanhalli Taluk. Northern of Hangaloie District, My.sori-. 

King between 13 5^ and 13'^ 22' N.and 77' 32' and 77 50' with an 
area of 235 sijuare miles. 'The population in i(;oi was 60,537, compared 
with 53i5«''~ in r8(ji. I'he taluk ('ontains two towns, Dkn.wh.am.i 
( population, 6,641;), the head quarters, and \ ai)|i;knm.M-1-1 (4,008) : 
and 284 villages. 'i’he land revenue demand in 1903 4 was 
Ks. 1,21,000. 'I'hcre are a few small hills and roc ks to the; north and 
west : but the countr\ is ('hielly open, fertile, and well supplied with 
good water. I'he upjier <‘our.se of the Konnaixar lies on the eastern 
boundary. In the north are many talpari:^is or surface .springs. Until 
jirohibited, poppy was cultivated for opium : jK)tatoes grow' well. 

Devanhalli Town. - Head (|uarter.s of the taluk of the same name 
m IJangalori' Distric t, Myscae, situated in 15' 13' N. and 77*^ 43' 1 '.., 
23 miles north of Bangalore city. Population (1901), 6,641;. The fort 
was erected in 1501 by one of the Av\ti family, and captured by the 
ruler of Mvsore in 1749, its siege being the o})eration in whii'h Haidar 
first came into notice. He obtained the command ol one of the 
bastions, and hc-rc- his .son 'J'ipu was born in 1753. I'he ))lace was 
taken by the British undt:r Lord C.’ornw’allis in i79t. d'he muni¬ 
cipality dates from 1S70. i'he receipts and expenditure during tht? ten 
years ending 1901 a\eragc.*d Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 3,700 
and Rs. 4,100. 

Devaprayag. V illage in the State of 'I'ehn, United i’rovinces, 
situated in 30*^' 10' N. and 7«S"’ 37' K., at the l onlluence of the Alak- 
nanda and Bhagirathi rivers, the combined stream being then called 
the Ganges; elevation, 2,265 feet. The point of junctiem forms one 
of the live .sacred c onfluences in the hills, and is annually visited by 
many devout pilgrims. 'J'he village stands roo feet above the water's 
edge, on the sc’arjied side of a hill, whii'h rises behind it to a height 
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of 800 feet. 'File great temple of Raghiinath, Imilt of niassivt' un¬ 
cemented stones upon a terrace in the upper |)art of the town, consists 
of an irregular ])yramid, cap])(‘d by a white cupola with a golden ball 
and spire. The brahmans compute its age at 10,000 years. Reli¬ 
gious ablutions tak(‘ place at two basins excavated in the rock near the 
junction of the holy streams, one on the Alaknanda, known as the 
Vasishtkund, and another on the Bhagirathi, called the brahmakund. 
An earth([uake in 1803 shattered the* temple and other buildings; but 
the damage was subsequently repaired through the munificence of 
1 )aiilat Ran Sindhia. d’he place* contains the head quarters of a magis 
trate, a primary school, and about twenty sho])s. 

Devarayadurga. Fortified hill, 3,c^40 fc'cl high, and a hot-season 
resort, in Tumkilr District, Mysore*, situated in 13' 23' N. and 

77^’ 12' F’y. It is surrounded with hills and forest, c:onsists of three 
terraces, and is well su])pliecl with springs. Under the Ibjysalas 
there was on this hill a town called Anebiddasari or Anebiddajari, 
which gave its name to the district below. 'Fhe hill was in the ])osses- 
siem of a loc'al c'hief, and was called Jadakanadurga when captured, 
about 1696, by ('hikka 1 )eva Raja of Mysore, who er(‘c:ti*d the; present 
fortifications, and gave his own name* to the* hill, since shortened into 
J )evaravadurga. The temple of Durga Narasimha, on a terrace of the 
highest part, was built by Kantlurava Raja of My.sorc*. 

Devargud. —Village in the Ranibennur A/Z/z/vr of Dharwar District, 
Bombay. See (Iuddouddapuk. 

Devarkonda.- -Sc)uth-wc‘stern ialuk of Nalgonda Distric t, Hyder- 
fibad State, separated from the (luntur Distric t of Madras by the 
Kistna river. Including the j)Opulation in 1901 was 100,059. 

and the area 760 scjuarc mile.s. In 1891 the ])0])ulation was 85,613. 
'fhe Inluk contains 175 villages, of whic*h 23 are : and Devar¬ 
konda (poj)ulation, 3,186) is the headquarters. 'J'he land revenue in 
190T was 1*7 lakhs. 'Fhe lahik is vc*ry hilly in the west. Rice is 
largely culti\ated, being irrigated from tanks and wells. 

Devgarh Taluka. — Southern ialuka of Ratnagiri District, Bombay, 
lying between j 6° 11' and 16"’ 35' N. and 73^" 19' and 73° 57' Fi., with 
an area of 525 sejuarc mile.s. "Fhere are 119 village.s, but no town. 
'Fhe population in 1901 was 143,750, compared with 128,708 in 1891. 
'Fhe increase of j)opulation is attributed partly to immunity from 
plague, and ])artly to the; fac:t that at the date of the Census many 
mills in Bombay were closed and the hands had returned to their 
homes in Ratnagiri. 'Fhe density, 274 jicrsons per square mile, is 
slightly below the District average. 'Fhe demand for land revenue 
in it)03-4 was one lakh, and for ces.ses Rs. 6,000. 'J'he fd/uka^ about 
26 miles long and 32 miles broad on an average, stretches from the 
sea-ccjast to the watershed of the Western Ghats. At the north-west 
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corner the rix ky lu^iidland of Vijayadiirj^ juts out into the sea. 'I'ln: 
(’oast-line from Vijayadurg to the mouth of the Achra river, tlie 
southern j)oint, is Aiirly regular, although intersected by creeks and 
small river estuaries. In the sandy coves along the coast lie fishing 
villages pictun^scjuely secluded in groves of palm. The only pass into 
the Deccan of any importance is the l‘honda route. The water-su[)ply 
is fair for 20 miles inland. 'I'he soil is poor. The Vijayadurg creek 
is navigable for ves.sels drawing 7 feet of water as far as X’aghotan. 
(!anoes can [laddle u]) to Kharepatan, 24 miles from the sea. The 
annual rainfall, averaging 80 inches, is the lightest in the District. 

Devgarh Village { i ). Port in the Devgarh iahtka of Ratnagiri I )is- 
Irict, llombay, situated in t 6‘’ 23' N. and 73' 22 K., 180 miles from 
Bombay. Po])ulation (1901), 1,761. It has a safe and beautiful land- 
loc'kcd harbour, at all times perfectly smooth. 'The average depth 
of water is 18 feet. fht* entrani'e, only three ('ablets in width, lies 
('lose to the fort iioint. 'Phe position is said to have been fortified by 
Ihe Angrias, a Marat ha pirati' race, early in the eight(*enth century, and 
was captured in 1818 by (‘olonel Imhu k. In 1875 the head-(juarters 
of the ta/uha were moved here from Khareji.atan. In 1903 4 the trade 
of the port amounted to 3-7 lakhs, of which 2 lakhs were imj)orts and 
1*7 lakhs exports. 'Phe place ('ontains a Subordinate judge’s {;ourt 
and an Anglo vernat'ular sc'hool. 

Devgarh Village (2) (or Hareshwar).—Village in the State of janjira, 
Bombay, about 3 miles south of Siivardan. Population (1901), 1,130. 
In tlu‘ time of James f'orbes (1771) the village was noted for the 
sacredness of tlu' temj)le, the beauty of its women, and for having 
been the rtxsidence of the ancestors of the Peshwas. I'here is a temj)le 
sac’red to Kal Bhairav, who is said to cure all sickness caused by evil 
spirits. Two lairs are held in the year, one on the Mahasivratri 
(February) for one day, and the other from Kartik-suddha (No¬ 
vember). 'They are attended by about 3,500 persons, and on each 
oc'casion flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, toys, and bangles are brought 
for .sale. 

Devi Dhura. —Station on the road between Almora town and 
(’hampawat, in Almora Di.strict, United I’rovince.s, situated in 
29^ 25' N. and 52' E., 20 miles from Almora town. Between 
two groups of colos.sal blocks of grey granite, which are sacred to 
Mahadeo, Varahi Devi, and Bhim Sen, is a celebrated temple where 
many goats and buffaloes are offered at a fair in June or July. 'Pwo 
boulders close by exhibit deep fissures and curious marks. 

Devikot. —Ruins in the Balurghat subdivision of Dinajpur District, 
Fkstern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25*^ ii' N. and 89° E., on the 
left bank of the Purnabhaba river, and possessing great archaeological 
interest. According to legend, this was the citadel of Bannagar, the 
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fortress of an Asvir or giant known as Jian Raja. 'I hcrc arc nunKToiis 
Hindu remains in the sha])e of stone pillars and seul|)tures, and largi* 
mounds of hriek ruins. 'I'he citadel is a (juadrangle of j,8oo hv 
1,500 feet, surrounded l)y a high brick ranipart, and enc losed on the 
south and east by a moat, whic'h has been obliterated on the other 
side's by the Purnabhaba river. On the west face of the citadel is 
a large' |)re)jection, whieh probably formed the outworks bt'forc' the* 
gate'. In the* e eaitre is a great heap of bricks said to have been the 
Raja's house, and on the east fae'e is a gate* witli a causeway, about 
200 fee'l long, leading ac ross the ditc'h into tlie city ; this was in the 
form of a sejuare with side's about a mile long, and was surroundc'd 
bv a rampart of bric k and a ditc h. \car Bannagar are two great tanks 
known as the /V/e/Z (‘white*’) and the Kala (‘black’) Dh^^hi \ on the* 
banks of the latter and in its vic'inity are a number of Hindu temples 
also connected by tradition with this ruler. 

In historical times Dexikot was the* northern capital of the Mu¬ 
hammadan governors of Bengal, and it was here that Muhammad i 
Bakhtyar Khilji dic'd in 1206, after his ill fated e\])edition into 'Bibel. 
'There are the ruins ol a mo.scjue and the shrine of a p'lr or saint, 
named .\ta-ud-chn or Ata Ullah, .said to have l)ecn the si)iritual 
guide of Muhammad. .An inscri])tic)n in the* mosque give's the' date' 
as 1205, and it must tlierefoic have been built imnu;diately after the 
first Muhammadan concpicst of Bengal. M tlu' I'lul of the fiftc'cnth 
c'entiiry it was the site of a strong military and administrative' out 
post under .\la ucTdin Husain. 

[Martin, Eas/ern hidia^ \ol. ii, pp. : AV/.-v/.v, Archaeo/o^^ii'a! 

Sumy of Judia^ \ol. \v, pp. c>5 loq. | 

Devikottai {divu^ ‘island,’ and ko/Zui, ‘fort"). .A ruined fort at 
the mouth of thc' (’olerocjn river in tlie .Shiyfili /d/uk of 'Tanjore 
District, Madras, situated in 1 22' K. and 7c/ 48' E. It was 

c aptured by the ICast India ('ompanv in 174c; from IVataj) Singh, the 
Raja of'Tanjore, after two ha/ardous expeditions from Fort St. David, 
undertaken at the- instanc-c of Sayaji, a deposed Raja, and was thus the 
first British possession in India obtained by concjnesi. 'The first e xpe- 
dition, under ('a])tain ("ope, ])roved unsuccessful owing to various mis¬ 
chances. On the.' .second occasion a larger force* under Major Stringer 
Lawrenc e effected the c ajHure of the place. In thc course of thc^ siege 
('live, then a lieutenant, had a narrow’ escape while leading the attack 
on the breach. The fort was a mile in circumference, wdth walls 
18 feet high. No factory w’as established at the spot, and the fort w’as 
eventually abandoned on the approach of the French in 1758. 'The 
French in turn evacuated it after l^yre ('oote’s victory at ^Vandiwash, 
and it was regarrisoned by liritish troo])s in 1760. It has been almost 
completely destroyed by thc floods of the* ('olcroon. 
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Devlali. -C'anionmcnt in the 1 )istrict and tiiluka of Nasik, Bombay. 
See Dkolaij. 

Devlia. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay- 

Devrukh. —Head-([uarters of the Sanganieshwar taluka of Ratnagiri 
District, Bombay, situated in 17'’ 4' N. and 73*^’ 37' E. I’opiilation 
.^892. 'Pile place, which enjoys a good climate and a plentiful 
water-supply, contains thti ordinary revenue offices and an English 
school. 

Dewal. Village in the Bisalpur Az/ov/of Pilibhit District, United 
Ihovincrs, situattTl in 28^’ 25' \’. and 79*^ 50' E. It lies on thc^ western 
bank ol a small channel called the Khawa or Katni, whic h unites the 
Katna to the Khanaut river; and on the O[)posite bank are situated two 
other villages, called Deoria and (larh (lajana. An inscription found 
hcTc, dated in a.d. 992, records th(‘ building of tem[)lcs by a prince 
named Ealla oi the ('hhinda line; and the neighbourhood contains 
scNcral mounds ( cnering the* remains of the city of Mayiita mentiontal 
in the inscription. 'Phe Katni appears to ha\c l)c*en dug as a (‘anal 
by the same prince. 

\E/^/\i^ra/^/ua Jndua, noI. i, p. 75.] 

Dewalgaon.- Pown in Buldana District, Bcrar. See Di-.Qi c xoN 
Ka lA. 

Dewangiri.- N’illage on the extreme northern boundary of Kamru[) 
District, ICastcrn Bengal and Assam, situated in 2h''52' N. and 
28' E., among the outlying ranges of the Himalayas. It stands among 
natural surroundings of great beauty, about 2,000 feet abose the level 
ol the sea. At the lime of the Bhutan War Deuangiri fort was held by 
a strong British force, who evacuated it under somewhat discreditable 
conditions, when attacked by the enemy early in 1865. It was subse- 
ijuently retaken with considerable lo.ss to the enemy. Upwards of 
100 were killed in a blockhouse, in which they barricaded themselves 
and declined to surrender. Phe inhabitants are Bhotias subject to 
the British (lo\ernmeni, and ju.st beyond Dewangiri a customs house 
is maintained by the Bhutan authorities on their side of the frontier. 
I'he village is not itself a centre of trade, but about one third of the 
trade of the hills [lasses through it to the mart at Scrankmata. 

Dewas States.- Pwin treaty States in the Mahva Politi('al Charge 
ol the (Aaitral India .Xgtaicy, divided into a .senior and a junior branch. 
'Phe circumstances of the Dewas State.-* are unu.sual. 'I'hough virtually 
tw'o distinc t chiefships with .separate administrations, acting inde[)cn- 
dcntly in most matters, they share the .same capital town and possess 
only allotted shares of the same territory. 'Pheir territories, which an' 
split up into .several portions, situated in the Bhopal and Malwa Agenc'v 
Political (diarges, lie between 22^' 16' and 23° 53' N. and 75° 34' and 
7h° 46' E., with a total area of 886 s(|uar(‘ miles. D(*tails of each 
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branch will be found below. 'The Slates are bounded by portions of 
(iwalior, Indore, J^hoj)al, Jaora, and Narsingh^arh. Excej)! the pargaua 
of bagaud, the whole area lies on the Malwa plateau, and is watered 
by the Chambal, Sipra, and Kidi Sind. 

'J'he chiefs of Dewas are Maratha I’onwars connected with the Dhak 
house, Udaji Rao, the first of that line, having been first-cousin to 'fukoji 
Kao and Jiwaji Rao, the founders of Dewas. Tukoji and jiwaji were 
brothers, who ('anie into ( entral India with the Pesliwa, Raji Rao 1 , in 
about I 72iS. In reward for services rendercd,tht‘ IVshwa conferred several 
/>(U'i^afias on them, sonic of which their des<'endants still hold, while 
others have been lost. In 1818a joint trt‘aty was concluded between 
llie Rritish (iovernnient and 'rukoji Raf) 11 of the senior and Anand 
Rao II of the junior branch. 'The chiefs were recjuired by the treaty to 
‘act by an union of authority and to administer their affairs through one 
])ubli(' minister.’ 'I'his arrangement gave rise to endless friction and 
was finally abandoned, each branch having its own minister. In 1836-7 
the treaty obligation to provide a (juota of troops was commuted into an 
annual mont‘y payment of Rs. 28,500, of which sum ('ach branc'h jiays 
half. In 1862 sa?iaJs (<f adojition were granted to the ( hic-fs. In 1864 
and 1890 all land re(iiiired for railways was ceded by both branches. 
In 1881 all transit dues on salt were abandoned, and a compensatory 
cash payment of Rs. 41280 was made in lieu of it to eac h branch. 
All rcMuaining transit dues, e\('ept those on opium, were abolished in 

'The only place of any an'hacological intiirest is SaranoI'L'r, chiefly 
famous as the ca[)ital of Haz Hahadur of Mfdwa. 'i'he village of Nagda, 
3 miles south of Dewas, is saitl to have Ixarn formerly the ('apital of 
this Irac't ; and it shows signs of having once l)een a i)lai'e of some 
size, numerou> remains of Jain figures and Hindu temples lying in 
tlie neighbourhood. 

Rach of the States is administered by its own chief. 'I'lie two admin¬ 
istrations are entirely sej)arate, except in regard to educational, medical, 
o('troi, and excise matters, in which they work together. Neither branch 
has had its own currency. Since 1895 the British nipee has been legal 
tender. British co])per coin is used, surcharged with the words ‘ Dewas 
State,’ and the initials ‘ S. B.’ or ‘ J.B.,’ as the case may be. The chiefs 
under the treaty of 1818 ordinarily exendse full [)owers in judicial and 
all general administrative matters. 

"J'he chief articles of commerce are grain, oilseeds, cotton, and o})ium, 
which are taken to the railway at Indore for export. 

Means of communication are sui)plied by the Agra ilomljay, Dewas- 
Ujjain, and Dewas-Bhopal roads, towards the upkeep of which each 
branch pays Rs. 2,125 annually to the British (lovcrnment. The new 
Nagda Muttra sec tion of the Bombay, Baroda, and (Central India Rail- 
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way will pass through the Alot and Gadgucha parganas of the senior 
branch and junior branch respectively. Altogether, 118 miles of road 
have been constructed and are maintained by the two States, of which 
15 miles are metalled and 103 unmetalled. Combined post and 
telegraph offices have been opened at Dewasand Sarang|)ur, with branch 
offices at Alot, I’adhana, Padlia, Ringnod, Barotha, and Raghogarh. 

The States own it schools jointly, one being a high S(‘hool. Besides 
these, the senior branch contains 21 prin.ary sc'hools, including 3 private 
sc hools, and thc^ junior 20, inc'luding 5 private schools. 'I'lie number of 
boys attending these is 1,330. The total expenditure on education for 
both branches amounts to Rs. 16,000. 

Hosiiitals at Dewas and Sarangpur are owned jointly. A dispensary 
is maintained at the head-cjuarters of each pnrgana. d'he total medical 
expenditure for both branches amounts to Rs. 13,000. 

Senior Tranch, —'The founder of the senior branch was 'Piikoji Rao T. 
JR* died in 1753, and was succeeded by his adopted son Krishnaji Rao, 
who fought in the disastrous battle of Panipal in 1761, and was followed 
in 1789 by his adopted son 'Pukoji Rao 11 . The fortunes of both 
branches fell very low at tlu\ time, owing to the depredations of the 
Pindaris, Sindhia, and Holk.ir. Krishnaji Rao II, who succeeded 
Rukmangad Rao in 1S60 by adojition, was a bad administrator and 
plunged the State in debt, necessitating its being placed under superin 
tendence. He was succeeded in 1899 by the present chief, Tukoji 
Rao III, adopted from another branch of the family, and educated at 
the Daly ('ollege, Indore, and Mayo (College, .\jmer. 1 'he ruler bears 
the titles of His Highne.ss and Raja, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 

'The po[)ulation wxis: (1881) 73,940, (1891) 82,389, and (1901) 
62,312, giving a density of 139 persons ])er square mile. It has de- 
c'reased by 24 per c'ent. in the last decade. Hindus number 53,512, or 
85 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 7,176, or 12 per cent. Besides the two 
towns 1 )kwas ([copulation, 15,403) and Sar.\noi*l:r (6,339), !=>hared by 
both branches, there are 238 village.s. 'I'he Malwi dialect of Rajasthani 
is the language in ordinary use. Agriculture suj)[)orts 36 [cer cent, of 
the population, and general labour 29 percent. 

'The territory of this brancli has an area of 446 sipiare miles, of which 
132 square miles, or 29 per ( ent, have been alienated in land grants. 
About 220 s([uare miles, or 49 per cent, of the total, are cultivated, of 
which 12 square miles are irrigated ; cultivable land oi'cupies 133 square 
miles, and forest 27 square miles, the rest being waste. Of the total 
crop[)ed area, occu[)ies 85 s([uarc miles, or 37 per cent. ; wheat, 

32 .square miles; oil.seed.s, 26 square miles; cotton, 17 .square miles; 
and pop[)y, 6 sejuare miles. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five parganas^ 
eai'h under a kamasdar {kamdvisddr\ with head-quarters at Dewas, Alot, 
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Sarangpur, Ragliogarh, and Bagaud. I'lie present chief being a minor, 
tlie administration is conducted by a Superintendent, under the direct 
control of the Politic al Agent in Malwa. 

'I'he total revenue is about lakhs, of which 2-9 lakhs is derived 
from land, Rs. 33,000 from customs diU’S, Rs. 10,000 from duty on 
opium, and Rs. 7,700 from tanka. 'I'he land alienated in pro 

duces an income of about R.s. (>0,000. 'I'lu* main heads of expenditure 
are: chii‘i's establishment, Rs. 76,000: collection of revenue, Rs. 69,000: 
and general administration, Rs. 24,000. 'The incidenc'e of the land 
revt iiue (U*mand is Rs. 3 -5 7 pcM" acre of cultiNated area, and Rs. i-(> g 
per acre of the total art:a. .\ll collections are made in ( ash. 

I'he State force's ('on.sist of 62 cavalrs, 7(> infantry, 6g sihandi, and 
18 gunners with two guns. .\ force of 2<)5 regular polica* and 3o(> 
lural ])olice is k('pt up. 'J'here is a ( entral jail at 1 )e\vas. 

'J'he first survey was made in 1S30, only the cultivated land being 
measured. .\ jilane table survey was made; in 1894, and majts were 
jirepared for e\ery ^■illage. Owing. howe\er, to succt‘ssive bad \ears, 
the work of settlement is at present in abeyaiK e. 

Jnmor Branch.- jiwajT Rao, the foundcM- of the junioi branch, died 

^ 775 ’ k6cr )iistor\ of the State* possess(‘,s no distinc’tive 

feaitures. 

I he present chief, .Malhar Rao Ponwiii, suece'etled in 18(^2. I'he 
ruler of the State bears the title's of His Highness and Rwja, and 
receives a .salute of 15 guns. 

I he population was: (1S81) 68,222, (r8e>i) (>9,684, and (jgoi) 
54,904, giving a density of 125 persons pe-r .s(|uare‘ mile. It has de 
e rea.sed by 21 jier c'e'nt. in the last de*e'ade‘. Hindus number 46,892, or 
85 percent.; and Musalinans, 5,323, or 10 jie'r ('eiit. 'I'lu're are* two 
towns and 237 Nillage's in the State*. 'I'he Malm dialee t of Rrija.sthani 
is the* j)revailing language*. About 40 per ('(*nt. of the pojnilation are* 
supj)orted by agriculture* and 28 j)e*i cent, by geiuaal labour. 

1 he* total aiva is ,|.;o sejuart* miles, of which 73 .sejuare miles, or 
17 per cent., ha\e* been alicnati*d in land grants. About 194 scpiare 
miles, or 44 per ee*nt., are* cultivated. (*f which 7 stfuan* mik*s are irri 
gated ; 21 sejuan* mile.s, or 5 jier ecnt., are* under forest ; 62 sejuare 
miles, or 14 per e nt., are cultivable but not cultivate'd : and the rest is 
waste. Jo 7 var occujiies 63 .sepiare miles, or 31 per cent, of the ( ulti 
vate*d area : juilses, 76 s(|uare miles, or 38 p(*r cent. : wheat, 16 sejuare 
miles; gram. 11 s(|uare miles; cotton, 13 .sepiare milexs : and poppy, 

5 .stjuare inil(*s. 

1 he State is duided into six par^anas^ with head-epiarters at J)ewas, 
bagaud, Badgucha, Ringnod, Sarangpur, and Akbar|)ur. 'I'he total reve¬ 
nue is 3.5 lakhs, of whieh 2*6 lakhs is derivt'd from land, Rs. 20,000 
from ( ustoms, and Rs. 14,000 from oj)ium and excise. I'he incoTue of 




land alicnaicd in is Rs. 70,000. '(’he chief heads of expeiuliliire 

are: collection of revenue, Rs.50,000; ehiet’s establishment, Rs. 48,000 ; 
and general administration, Rs. 17,000. 'The incidem'e of the land 
re\ eniie demand is Ks. 3 5 o per am* of cultivated land, and Rs. i 6 o 
per acre of the total area. 

The Statt' forces consist of 80 cavalry, gp infantry, and 27 artillerynu n 
with four guns. A force of regular police and 173 rural polic'c are 
maintained for waU h and ward. 'There is a Central jail at Dewas. 

'I'he first regular survey was made in iSSi and a regular assessment 
in 1894. .\ fresh settltMiicnt of thelijgaud has been cami- 

pleted, hut that of other /fatxiuitis has been jiostiioned on account of 
the late famine and a siua ession of bad \ears. 

Dewas Town, ('ajiital of ilu* twin States of the same name in 
( '(Mitral India, situated in 22* 58'N. and 7C 4' IC, 1,784 h^et above 
sea level, on the liombay Agra road, 24 miles from Indore. The |)opu 
lation in 1901 was 15,403, of whom 8,713 residi'd in the portion 
belonging to the scMiior branch (see Dkwas S'IAIK), and 0,690 in that 
of the junior branch. The town liesat the fool of a (onieal hill, known 
as the ('hauuinda Rahar, or ‘hill of the goddess CMiamunda,’ which rises 
about 300 feet above the geniMal level. It derives its name either frrim 
this hill, which, owing to the shrine upon it, was known as Devivasini 
(‘the goddess’s residence’), or, .is it is also alleged, from the name of 
the Ibunder of the village out of which the town grew, Dewas was not 
a jilace of importance until after 1739, when it came into the hands (»f 
the Marathas. I’ntil 1886 the two branches exercised joint juri.sdiction. 
In that year deiinile limits were assigned to each braiu h, the main slrt'Ct 
Idrming the dividing line. 'I'herc are no buildings of importance in the 
town. The ('hamunda hill is mounted by a broad flight of stone stejis, 
leading to an im.ige of the goddess cut in the rot ky wall ol' a cave. 
W ater is supiihed from a double system of water works, one belonging 
to each branch, and is distributed through the town by stand-pipes. 
'Two palaces, two sets of public oflices, and two jails are maintained, 
and the two .secti(jns are administered by sejxirate municiiialities. 

school, hosjiital, and guesthouse are owned jointly by both branches. 
A combined British post and telegraph offuv stands in the town. 

Dhabla Dhar. I'hakurat \w the Bmop.-vi. Aokncv, ( entral India. 

Dhabla Ghosi. T/mkurat \w the Biiopai. Aoknlv, ('entral India. 

Dhadi. — A ])etty State feudatory to the Jubbal State, Bunjab, with 
an area of 25 sijuare mile.s. Its capital is situated in 3C’ 8' N. and 
77‘^’48'E. I'ormerly a dejiendency of'Tharoch and then of Jiashahr, 
Dhadi w'as annexed to Rawain in the time of the (iurkha supremacy, 
but in 1896 was dei'lared feudatory to Jubbal. 'The [lopulation in 
T901 was 247, and the revenue is about Rs. 1,400. The present 
Thakur, I )harm Singh, is a Hindu Rfijjiut, duritig whose minority the 
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administration is conducted by one of his relatives, who has full 
powers, except that sentences of death reejuire confirmation by the 
SuperintendcMit, Hill States, Simla. 

Dhaka.- Division, District, subdivision, and city in l^astcrn beui^al 
and Assam. See 1 Iacca. 

Dhakadakshin. Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of SylluM 
District, ICastern ilta\i;.d and Assam, situated in 24‘^48'N. and 92*^ i'Jv. 
'rh(* father of tlu‘ \'aishnavitt‘ reformer, ('liaitauNa, was settled here, and 
in the neighbourhood a shrine to the memory of ('haitanya is visited 
by j)ilgrims from all parts (jI'iIk* Distric t and even from Bengal. 

Dhaleswari.— River of Assam which rises in the Liishai Hills, 
where it is known bv the name c)f Klangdong, and, aftiT flowing north 
lor 180 miles, falls into the Barak at Siyaltek in (,'a.chfir Distric t, 
('hangsil, one of the earliest British outj)(.)sts in the laishai Hills, is 
situated m^ar its right bank : and the* rivc'r is still used as a trade route 
as far as Sairang, a few miles from Aijal, the head-cjuartcrs of the 
laishai Hills. At Pollyc'hara the Dhaleswari enters Caehar District, 
and from this point flows through the fertile* Hailakandi valley. During 
the rains small feeder steamers proc:ecd up the river as far as Kukichara 
twic'e a week, and in the dry season their jilac e is taken by country 
boats, 'riie river passes by numerous tea gardens and ha/ars, the most 
important mart being Siyaltek. 'I'lu* banks are steej) and high, and tl'.e 
channel deep ; but the river is lial)le to sudden freshes, which oc'c'asion- 
ally do some damage to villages in the neighbourhood, and small 
embankments have been erected on two or three gardens to prevent 
the spill water from injuring the tea gardens. The Dha’eswari used 
formerly to run along the west side of the valley and fall into the Barak 
near Jladarpur ; but one of the Kachari Rajas is .said tc^ have* di\eried 
its course close to Rangpur, and this new c hannel is known as the 
Katakhrd. 'The cjld ciuinnel is now complete*!)’ cut c>ff from the ii[)pt*r 
waters of the Dhaleswari by an embankment, but the bed still contains 
a good deal of water, and between June* and Setitember boats of 4 toi s 
burden can pre)e:eed above Hailakandi as far as .\inakhal. 

Dhalkisor.— River of Bengal. See Rui»n.m<av.w. 

Dhami. --One of the Simla Hill State.s, runjab, lying between 
3B’ 7' and 31^^ 13' N. and 77° 3'and 77° ir'K., if) miles vve.st of 
Simla, with an area of 2O sepiarc miles. J’opulation (i9or\ .^,505. 
Wnen India was invaded by Muhammad of Ohor in the twelfth 
e entiiry, the founeler of this State lied from Rajpura in Ambala Dis¬ 
trict and ce)ne[iicrcd its territeiry. Formerly a feudatory e)f Bilaspur, 
it became indeiicnelent on the expulsion of the Clurkhas in 1815. 'Fhe 
present chief, Rana Hira Singh, succeeded in 1895. The State has 
a revenue of Rs. 15,000, out of which R.s. 720 is paid as tribute, half 
the tribute having been remitted for the life of the present Ranfi. 
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Dhamnar. —\'illage in Indore State, Central India, situated in 24° 
12' N. and 75*^ 30' K., of interest on aeeoiint of the numerous old 
excavations, Buddhist and Brahmanical, whicli exist in a low hill of 
coarse laterite of a very friable description. 'I'he liudilhist excavations 
are situated at three points on the scarj) of the hill, but only those on 
the southern face are of any im})ortance. These consist of a series of 
rock-cut (xives, some being dwelling-^roonis and others vihdras (monas¬ 
teries) and chnitya halls (chiinhes). 'Fhcre are fourteen caves of 
im|)ortance, of which the liari Kacheri (‘big courthouse’) and Blum’s 
Bazar are the finest. 'The Ban Kacheri consists of a chaitya hall, 
20 feet s(juare, c'ontaining a siupa. It has a [)illared portii'o, enclosed 
by a stone railing ('ut to imitate a wooden structure, lihim’s Ba/ar, 
the largest cave in the series, measuring 115 fei-t by 80, is curious as 
being a combini'd vihdra and chaitya hall. 'The root has fallen in, but 
that of the ( luimber in which the stiipa is situated was ribbed in 
imitation of wof)dim rafters. The remaining caves ari’ smaller. One 
contains a re('umbcnt figure of tlu* <lying Buddha ; and figuris of 
Buddha occur in other caves. 'The age of thest' constructions is put 
between th(‘ fifth and seventh centuries, a (cntury or two earlier than 
those at Kholvi. 

'I'he Brahmanical excavation lies north of these caves. A ])it 
104 feet by 67 and 30 feet deej) has been cut in the solid roc'k, .so as 
to leave a central shrine surrounded b\ .se\en smaller one's. 'I'lu' 
shrines have the ai)])earance of an ordinary temple, but art' hewn out 
of the rock in which the ])it was sunk, tht' spire of the central tt'inple 
being on a le\’t‘l wath the ground at tht' edge of the pit. A long 
passage cut through the rt>ck leads into the pit frtnn the east, d'ht' 
temple w'as taiginally tletlicatcd to \'i.shnu and contained a ft)ur-armetl 
statue of that It'it)-, but a //ai^aw has been added in front of the 
statue. From its general similarity to the temple at Barolli, J^'ergus.son 
assigned it to the eighth or ninth century, a date wdiich is supi)orted 
by some inscrij)tions found on the spot by Cunniiigham. 

A similar series of caves is situated at Boladongar near (larot, and 
others are found at Kholvi, Awar, and IK'iuiiga in Jhalawar and at 
Hatigaon and Ramagaon in Tonk, all within a radius of 20 miles. 

I A. (Tinningham, Archaeolo\:^ical Sun^y of Itidia^ vol. ii, p. 270. | 

Dhampur Tahsil. — South-ea.stern tahstl of Bijnor District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pari^anas of Dham[)iir, Seohara, Nihtaiir, 
and Burhpur, and lying between 29° 2' and 2cP 25' N. and 78° 19'and 
78° 41' K., with an area of 459 .sfpiare miles. Poj)ulation increased 
from 254,011 in 1891 to 265,185 in 1901. There are 674 villages and 
6 towns: Sherkot (population, 14,999), Nihtauk (11,740), Seohar.\ 
(10,062), Diiamcuk (7,027), Sahaspur (5,851), and Tajpur (5,015). 
'J'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 wais Rs. 1,74,000, and for 
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cisses Rs. 82,000. riio tlensity of popuhilion, 57S persons per 
scjuare mile, is the highest in the District. Se\eral rivers cross the 
ta?isil north to south, the ( hief being the Gangan, the Khoh, and 
the Ramgangil. I )hampur lies in the central de[)ression of the District 
and is fertile ; hut parts of it are liable to Hooding, and sandy tracts 
arc found in the cast. In ipo^ 4 the area under cultivation was 
420 s([uarc miles, of which 31) were irrigated. VN'ells supply about 
half the irrigated an'a, and small « anals from the (langan and Khoh 
a[)out a third. 

Dhampur Town.- Ilcad-(iuartcrs of the ttxhsl! of the same name 
in liijnor District, L’nitcd Provinces, situated in 29° 18' N. an<l 

78' 31' 1 '^., (jii tlu' main line of the ()udh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Population (1901), 7,027. 'Phi' first historical event connected with 
the town is the defeat of the im[)erial forces here by Dunde Khan, 
the Rohilla, about 1750. Dhampur w.is sac'ked by the Pindaris 

under Amir Khan in 1805, and an attempt was made to iilunder the 
treasury during the iMutin\ in 1857. 'Phe toNMi is wt^ll built and 
thriving, and contains the (a/isl/i, a [irivate dispensary, and a branc'h 
of the American Methodist Mission. Dham})ur has been a muni¬ 
cipality since i8b0. During the ten \ears ending 1901 the income 

and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income was 

Rs. 10,000, c'hic'fly from oc troi (R.s. 6,000); and the expenditure was 
also Rs. 10,000. Phere is a considerable trade* in iron and brass ware ; 
and locks, brass candlesticks, ('arriage ornaiiuMits, gongs, and badges 
are largely made. 'Phe tahsill school has 160 jiupils, and the munici 
[lality manages two sc hools and aids seven (Others with 574 pupils. 

Dhamra. River and c/stuary in liengal, formc’d bv the* Uk.mimam 
and liAilAkANi and their tributaries, which meet in 20“ 45' N. and 
86*^’ 49' K., ancl enter the Ray of Bengal in 20" 47' N. and 86 58' K. 
Plu* Dhamra is na\ igable, but i.s rendercal dangerous by a bar across 
its mouth. It forms the boundary line* betwec'n the Districts of 
( uttack and Halasore, but its waters lie within the jurisdiction of 
Pa la sore. 

Dhamtari Tahsil. -TahsJl of Raipur District;* ('entral Provinces, 
lying between 20' 1' and 21 2' N, and 8p’ 25' and 82^ 10'In 

1901 the area was 2,542 scjuare miles, and the population 310,996 per¬ 
sons ; but in 1906 the western portion of the Balod and Sanjari tracts, 
the Jamarua-Dalh group, and the DondT Lohara znmiudaris w’^we 
transferred to the Sanjari tahsil of the new Drug District, leaving an 
area ol 1,598 .s{|uare miles, with a population of 188,206, compared 
with 192,950 in 1891. 'Pile density is ri8 persons per .square mile. 
Phe iahstl contains one town, Dhamtari (pojnilation, C9,i5i), the head- 
(luarters; and 541 inhabited villages. 'Phe land revenue demand in 
u>02 3 on the area now c'onstituting the /cz/ot/ was 1-26 lakhs. 'I'he 
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tahsil consists of a long narrow strip extending along the N\est of ihr 
MahanadT river, oj^cn and fertile in the north but covered with hill 
and forest to the soutli. It ('ontains S28 scpiarc* miles of ‘reserved* 
forest. 

Dhamtarl Town. - Head-(|uartcrs of the tnhill of the same name 
in Rai|)iir Distric t, (Central Provinces, situated in 20'’ 42' N. and 
35' E.. 46 miles south of Kaipur town, with which it is ( onnecti'd 
by a narrow-gaiigt' branch railway, and 2 miles from the Mahanadi 
river. JV^jnilation (roor), 0,151. Since the oj)ening of the railway in 
iQor the imj)ortance of tlu* town has gn^atly increased. It was cri^ated 
a municij^ality in 1881. 'riu* municipal receipts during the tlecadt' 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,500. In 1903 4 the income was 
Rs. 3,600, chiefly deri\ed from a house tax. Dhamtar! now receives 
the e\j)()rts of prodiiee from the south of Raipur District and from 
the bastar and Ranker States. Eac, myrabolams, and hides are the 
principal exports. A branch of the American MiMinonite Mission, 
which has be(‘n established in the tow’n, suj)ports a dispensary, a le|)cr 
asylum, and an laiglish middle .school. 'The muniiipal institutions 
include a dispensary and a \erna('ular middle school, and tht're is a 
(h)vernmenl girls' sc'hool. 

Dhanaula. I'own iti the Phiil urAmai of Nabh.i State, Punjab, 
situated in 30' 17' N. and 75" 3<S' K., 40 miles west of Nabha tow’n. 
Po})iilation (1901), 7,443. Pounded in 1718, tin' town was the eaj)ilal 
of the State until Raja llannr Singh made. Nabha his residence in 
1775. It has no trade, hut ])ossesses a police station, a primary school, 
and a dispensar\. 

Dhandhuka Taluka. .Southern ialuka ol .Mnuadabad District, 
Rombay, iiu'luding the petty stdxlivision of (logha, lying bctw’een 
21' 26'and 22^ 33' N. and 71^' 19' and 72' 23' 1 C., with an area of 
1,298 square miles. 'I’here arc 3 towns, Diiandhi'ka (population, 
10,314), its head-(juaiters, Dholkka (7,356), and RANCtn^ (6,423), in 
the tiihtha proper, and one, (Jo(;iia (4,798), in the outlying petty sub¬ 
division, with 204 villages in both. Population in 1901 was 128,559, 
c ompared with 157,963 in 1891, the* decrease being due to famine. 
This is the most thinly ])opulated taluka^ with a density of only 99 
persons jter square miUx ].and revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to nearly 31 lakhs. 'The surfic'e of the taluka is an open, 
treeless, blac'k-soil jilain, sloping gently towards the Gulf of (*ambay. 
In the w^est is a tract of bare hills and rough valleys, with millet-fields 
and garden patches. Cotton is grown in the ('entre and wheat in the 
east. The water-supply is sc'unty. 'Phere are no large rivers, and 
the streams of the Rhadar and the Utavli lose them.selves in marshes. 
Wells are fewv and irrigation limited. 'The climate is trying, except 
in the cold season. Rainfall varies from 18 to 58 inches. 
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DhandhukaTown. -Hcti(l-(iiiarlcrs of the taluka of the same name 
ill Ahmadahad District, IJombay, situated in 22*^’ 23' N. and 71^ 59' 
E., on the right hank of the Hhadar, 62 miles south-west of Ahmad- 
nhad fity and 100 miles north-west of Surat. Population (1901), 
10,314. The town lies in an ojicn plain, exposed to the burning 
winds of the hot si'ason. 'rh(‘ water sujiply is extremely bad. ' Bohras 
and Modh A'anis form a largt' class of the pojnilation. (‘oarse cloth, 
])ottery, and carjienter’s work are the chief industries, d'ogether with 
Dholka, the town was ( cded to the British in iSo2. The munic i¬ 
pality, established in i860, had an average income of about Ks. 12,000 
during the decade ending 1901. In 1903 4 its income w'as Rs. 16,000, 
including a grant of Rs. 5,000 for educ ational puqioses. Dhandhuka 
is a ])la('C of some anticjuity. In the twelfth century it rose to fame 
as the birthjilace of the Jain teac*her, Hemchandra, in w'ho.se honour 
Kumar J^il of Anhilvada raised a temple know n as Vehar (‘ the cTadlc 
'riic survey for a railway extension from J)hoIka has been madt\ d'he 
town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and six schools, of 
which one is an ICnglish middle sc'hool for boys with 60 pupils and the 
remainder are vernacular sc hools, four for boys and one for girls, 
attendi‘d respe('ti\ely by 465 and 120 pupils. 

Dhansiri(i). River of As.sam which rises in the Naga Hills and 
for a considerable distanc e forms the boundary betwecai that District 
and Now^gong. At Dimajmr it enters .Sibsagnr District and flow's north- 
north-east to (lolaghat, w'here it turns to the west and falls into the 
Brahmajiutra after a total c'ourse of 180 miles. 'The upper portion 
of the Dhansiri valley is a plain of ('onsidt‘rablc‘ width, shut in between 
the Naga and the Mikir Hills, and c-overed with dense tree forest ; and, 
exc'eyit in the neighbourhood of (lolaghat, the greatta part of the c'ourse 
lies through jungle land. Boats of 4 tons buiden c'an jiroc'eed as far 
as (lolaghat in the dry season and Dimapur in the rains ; but, ow'ing to 
the sparseness of ])0]>ulation c)n its banks, the river, in syiitc of its size, 
is not largely used for trade. A small steamer runs from Dhansiri- 
mukh to (jolaghat evc'ry week during the rains and c ollects tea from 
the gardens in the vic inity. Canoes are floatccT down the river and 
cotton is brought dowui by Niigas in the cold .season. The Assam- 
Bengal Railway crosses the Dhansiri at Bokajan, and there are live 
ferries at different jiarts of its course. 

Dhansiri (2).- River of Assam which rises in Towang, a province 
subject to Lhasa, and enters Darrang District a little to the north of 
Udalguri. From there it flows south south-east and falls into the 
Brahmaputra. At the place where the river leaves the hills there is 
a deep pool called Bhairabkund, which is regarded wu'th veneration by 
the yieople in the neighbourhood. In 1902 the river changed its course 
and entered the bed of the Rowta, and since that date its floods have 
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(lone some daniiif^e in the Orang mauza, lu)r the greater i)art of its 
course it flows through jungle, an<i the total area of cultivated land 
affected is comparatively small. 'I'he river is not used cither for 
irrigation or as a trade route, and its spill water is supy)0sed to dej)osit 
sand, not silt. 

Dhaola Dhar. Mountain chain in Kangra District, J’unjah, formed 
by a projecting fork of the Outer Himalayan range, marking the 
boundary between the Kangra valley and (diamba. The main system 
here rises steeply from the low lands at its base*, unbrcAen by any 
minor hills, to an elevation of 13,000 feet above the valley beneath. 
'The chain is formed by a ma.ss of granite, which has forced its way 
through the superincumbtait sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit 
with its intrusive pyramidal crests, too jirecipitous for the snow to find 
a lodging. Below, the waste of snowfields is succeeded by a belt (.f 
pines, giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging into a ('iiltivatcal vale walcaed by perennial streams. The 
highest peak attains an elevation of 15,95b feet above sea-level, while 
the valley has a general height of about 2,000 feet. Dh.akmsm.a, the 
head-cyuarters of Kangra District, lies on a .southern spur of the Dhaola 
Dhar. The name means the ‘white’ or rather ‘grey range;.’ 

Dhar State. —A tr..aty State in ('entral India, under the Bhojiawar 
Agency, lying between 2 1' 55' and 25*^ 23' N. and 74'’ 41' and 76° 33' 1 C. 
It has an area of about 1,775 sejuare miles, of which, how^ever, 329 
scpiare miles are held b\ guarantecal estate-holders, 1,446 s(juare miles 
being khahix or dir(;('tly under tlu‘ 1 )arbar. The territory is mu('h cut 
up by interxening |)orlions of other States. It takes its name from the 
old city of Dhar, long famous as the ('apital of the Paramara Rajputs. 
'The country falls into two natural divisions : the high-level tract with 
an area of 86(y scpiare miles, situated abovc^ the \'indhyan scary), on the 
]\Ialwa y)latcau ; and the districts which lie in the hilly country to 
the south of this range. 'The Narbada, Mahi, C'hambal, Kah Sind, and 
numerous tributaries of these streams flow through the State. 

A c-omplete geological survey has not as yet been carried out. 'I'he 
greater y)art of the c'ountry lies in the Dec'can trap area; but the Niman- 
])ur />(iri;a/i(x, whic'h constitutes what is known to geologists as the 
Dhar forest area, y)resent.s many interesting and varied features. The 
northern y)art of this area is formed of tray), underlaid by rocks of 
the Lameta series. The extraordinary uniformity of the rocks met 
with, and the absence of all prominent y)hysical features to mark their 
boundaries, point to its having been a very ancient land surface, which 
was reduced to an almost flat plain before the underlying Lametas had 
been deposited. The trap and other softer rocks were afterwards 
removed by denudation and exposed the old surface. In the south of 
this region the Vindhyans are particularly well shown. At Dhardi 
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villiigc {22^ i9'i\. iind 76' 25' I^.) the Narhadfi k;ap.s over a, ledj^c' of 
shale and has worked lh(‘ underlying sandstone' into pot-holes, in 
whi('h, aftc'r the river has subsided, large numbers of pebbles are found 
b(!autifully |)olished by ('ontael with each other at the sides of the 
I'xeavation. 'I'hc stones consist mostly of Hijawar jasjxTs, agates, 
dif)rite, and sandstone pebbles, whieh are much sought after by 
pilgrims, who set up the larger stones as In the centre of 

the tract is a large oiiteia^]) of ib'jawar sandstont', mixed with a white 
conglomerate of quart/ and a eherty limestone underlaid with gneiss, 
by far the most remarkabU' rocks in this area, however, are the eolum 
nar basalts found in intrusive dikes. 'I'hese eoliimns are horizontal, 
and at right angles to the walls oi the <likes. At SHaban A’illage 
(22' 32'N. and 75 '22'K.) one of tlu-se dikes forms an almost recti 
lineal ridge 2^ miles long, rising to about 200 feet above the plain and 
striking east and wt*st. Its summit is of very unusual appearatiet*, 
being covt'red with huge six sided prismatic columns stacked one upon 
the other with perfect regularity and (juite loose*. Many of the ro<*ks 
in this area yield good building material, esi)ecially the l/imeta san<l 
stones, while the limeston«'s are burnt for lime. Slates of good (jiiality 
could be ( lit in the Bijawars. Iron ores abound and were formerly 
smelted, as is shown by the* remains of old workings and large* deposits 
of slag. 

'The dora consists mainly of teak, black wood (A7//w;i,7V^ laZifoUd), 
sdj { TcrtuifniHa tomi'n 1 (L<a\ U ndu {Diospyro^i tomeniosa), sddad 
dathcr^^ioides)^ and anjan tardwickia hinala'), with undergrowth of 
(trewia, Phyllanthus, /izy/^kus, and fVoodfordid. 'Tigers, leopards, 
sambar {Cvrvus unicotor)^ and other wild animals are met with in the 
jungles, w'hile small game i> pli'iitiful. 

d'he climate of the Malwa j)lateau section i.s ver) temperate ; in the 
Nimar section below the Vindh\as a much higher temperature is 
experienced during the summer months, while the cold season is of 
short duration. 'The following table gives the average mean tempera¬ 
tures (in degrees T.) of the three representative seasons 
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thirteen years averaged 26 inches for the Malwa sec'tion and 25 inches 
for Nimar. 

d'hc ('hiefs of ])har arc I’onwar Marathas, claiming descent from the 
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great Paramara clan of Rajputs who ruled over Malwa from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century. The Paramaras were driven out by the 
Muhammadans, a section of the clan taking up their abode in the 
Deccan. From this section the present Maratha Ponwars trace their 
descent. In 1560 Dhar fell to Akbar and was included in the Siibah 
of Malwa. In 1690 the Marathas crossed the Narbada for the first 
time and plundered the town and district of I )harampurl belonging to 
this State; and from this time it was never free from their depredations. 
In 1723 the Ni/am resigned the govia-norship of Malwn, and was 
suc('eedcd in 1724 by Girdhar Pahadur, whose vigorous opposition to 
the Marathas delayed the establishment of their ])()wer in Central India. 
Udaji J’onwar, an officer in the paii:;dh or body-guard of the Satara 
Riija, Sahu, came to the front about this time, and in 1723 had estab- 
lished himself temporarily in Dhar, but was dri\en out on the arrival 
of Girdhar Bahadur. In 1729-30, however, he managed to defeat both 
Girdhar and his siu'cessor Daya Bahadur, and thus finally cleared the 
way for the Maratha ast'endancy. In 1742 the Peshwa formally con¬ 
firmed Anand Rao Ponwar in the fief of Dhar s an ad. Anand Kao I 
now becam(‘ one of the leading chiefs of (.'entral India, holding con¬ 
siderable dominions jind sharing with Holkar and Sindhia the rule of 
Milhva. Malcolm remarks it as a curious coincidence that the success 
of the Marathas should, by making Dhar tlu‘ capital of Anand Rao 
and his descendants, have restored the sovereignty of a rac:e who seven 
ciaituries before had l>een expelled from the government of that city 
ami country. 

Anand Rao died in 1749 and was succeeded by his son Jaswant 
Rao, who was killed at Pfinipat in the battle with Ahmad Shah Durrani 
(1761). His minor son Khandc Rao succeeded, the management 
of affairs being placed in the hands of a Deccani Brahman, Madho 
Rao Orekar. From this time the ])ower of the State commenced to 
decline. In 1774 the Peshwii Raghoba was obliged to send his wife, 
Anandi Bai, to the Dhar fort for safety. 'The territory was at once 
overrun l)y Kaghoba’s opponents, who desisted only on the surrender 
of Anandi Bai and her infant son Baji Kao, afterwards the last of the 
Peshwas. In 1782 Khande Rao died and was succeeded l)y his son 
Anand Rao 11 . I'lie latter was desirous of conduc'ting personally the 
administration of his State. This did not, however, suit the schemes 
of the minister, Rang Rao Orekar, who made over the country to the 
mercies of Sindhia. Sindhia plundered it with his lroot)s and seized 
large portions of its territories. The State was at this time shorn of all 
its outlying distric’ts, and on the death of Anand Rao, which occurred 
at this juncture, would, but for the heroic defence of the 1 )har fort by 
his widow’, the courageous Maina Bai, have been deprived of the whole 
of its possessions. 

VOL. XL u 
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I’he Pindari raids and general lawlessness in ("entral India during 
this period at length reduced Dhir to the last extremity, so that in 1819, 
when a treaty was made with the British (jovernment, the State consisted 
only of the caj^ital and country immediately round it, with a revenue 
of Rs. 35,000. On the signing of the treaty, the districts of Berasia 
(see Bhopal State) and Badnawar were restored. Ram Chandra Rao, 
who had succeeded Anand Rao, died in 1833, and was followed by 
Jaswant Rao II, adopted from another branch of the house. He died 
of cholera early in 1857, and was succeeded by his adopted .son Anand 
Rao III, a boy of thirteen. Anand Rao was too young to manage the 
State in these troublous times. The actual rulers were suspected of 
complicity in the rebellion, and the State was confiscated, but was 
ultimately restored in i860, with the exception of the Berasia pargana^ 
wliii'h had been given to Bhopfil. In 1877 Anand Rao received the 
personal title of Maharaja and the K.C'.S.J., and in 1883 the further 
dec oration of C.I.E. was conferred on him. Me died in 1898, and was 
succeeded by liis adojited son the present chief, UdajI Rao Ponwar, 
who WTis born in 1886, and during his minority tlie administration 
was conducted by a Superintendent under the direct supervision of 
the Political Agent. The chief has the titles of His Highness and 
Raja, and receives a .salute of 15 guns. 

The State of Dhar is possessed of many architectural and archaeo¬ 
logical treasures, among which the old fort of Mandu stands first. 
There are also at Dhar Town many remains of both the Muhamma¬ 
dan and earlier Hindu periods, while several ancient records of the 
greatest interest have been discovered among them. At Dharampurl 
(22° 9' N. and 75° 21' hL), on the Narbada, some temples of the 
mediaeval period possess considerable architectural merit. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 149,244, 
(1891) 169,474, and (1901) 142,115. It decreased by 16 per cent, 
during the last decade. The density of po[)ulation is 80 persons per 
square mile. 'I'here are two towns in the State, Dhar (population, 
^7>792), the capital, and Kukshi (5,402); and 514 villages. Hindus 
number 93,787, or 66 per cent.; Animists, 32,630, or 23 per cent.; 
Musalmans, 12,648, or 9 per cent. ; and Jains, 2,987, 

The principal tribes and castes are Bhils, who number 18,507, 
or 13 tier cent, of the total population ; Bhilalas, 10,840 ; Rajputs, 
12,381; Kunbl.s, 9,744; and Brahmans, 8,490. The prevailing 
speech consists of Bhil dialects, spoken by 43,800 persons, or 30 per 
cent. ; Hindi, by 39,300, or 28 per cent. ; and Malwi, by 33,532, or 
24 per cent. About 56 per ('ent. of the population are supported by 
agriculture, 13 per cent, by general labour, and 20 per cent, by indus¬ 
trial occupations. 

'The ("anadian Eresbyterian Mis.sion has a chapel, hospital, and .school 
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ill the chief town, and 58 Christians were returned in 190T, almost all 
of whom were Bhils. 

I'he soil on the high-level tract is of the high fertility common in 
Malwa. In the lower tract most of the country is covered with jungle, 
and, except for the land lying immediately along the river-bed, is not of 
any great value from an agricultural point of view. 

The 1,446 miles of the khCiha area are distributed thus : 594 square 
miles, or 41 per cent., are cultivated, of which 26 square miles are 
irrigable; 381 square miles are covered with forest ; 204 square miles 
are cultivable but not cultivated ; and 267 square miles are uncultivable 
waste. 

Of the total (Topped area, jowar occupies 197 square miles, or 
35 per ('cnt. ; whe^at 118 square miles, or 21 per ('cnt. ; maize 48 scpiare 
miles, gram 32, other pulses 31, til 25, hajra 23, rice 3, linseed 9, 
(^otton 47, and poppy 8 S(|uare miles. The land under (’ultivation has in¬ 
creased by 6 per cent, since 1890, and, but for the disastrous effect of the 
(iimine of 1899 -1900, would certainly have increased to a still greater 
extent. The area occujiied by forest is very considerable, and much of 
the timber is of great value. Since 1896 the forests have been under 
the management of a trained Forest officer, and yielded a net gain 
to the State of Rs. 5,000 in 1903. I'he jirevalent trees are shlsham 
{Daibergia Sissoo), biya {Pterocarpus Marsupiutri)^ sddad {Tennifialia 
tomentosa\ anjan (^Hard^vickia binatd)^ and haidu {Adina cordijolia). 
Another tree met with in large numbers in I )har and on the Mandu 
fort is the Adansofiia di^a^itata^ the baobab of Livingstone, called by 
natives Khurdsani, under the impression that it was introduced by one 
of the Khilji kings from Khorasan. It would actually apjiear to have 
been introduced here by Mahmud Khilji I of Malwa. 

The State formerly produced a considerable amount of iron from 
local ores, but the industry has died out. A certain amount of building 
stone is still quarried and exported. 

Grain, cotton, and opium form the ('hief commercial products, being 
exported to Indore and Miiow. A Government dt^pot for the weighing 
of opium has been established at Dhar. The average number of chests 
passing the scales during the last twenty years was 752, realizing 
4*7 lakhs in the export duty levied by the British Government. In 
1904-5, 578 chests passed the scales. A State duty of Rs. 20 per chest 
is also levied, bringing in an average revenue of Rs. 8,700. 

The State contains 178 miles of metalled roads, the chief being those 
from Dhar town to Lebhad, joining the Mhow-Nimach road; from Dhar 
to Dudhi, joining the Agra-Bombay road ; and a branch road to Nalcha 
and Mandu. A new road from Dhar to Nagda, joining the Mhow- 
Nlmach road, is nearing completion. A regular State postal depart- 
ment existed up to 1901, employing a local issue of stamps : the State 
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system was then amalgamated with the British department, which now 
maintains twenty-five post oflfices, including combined post and tele¬ 
graph offices at Dhar and KukshT. 

"J'he State is divided for administrative [mrposcs into six parganas^ 
with head-quarters at Dhar town, Badniiwar, Sundarsi (in the Bhopal 
Agency), KukshT, Nimanpur, and Dharaiiipuri. 'I'hey includt^ 256 
khaha villages dinH*tly under the Darbar, and 258 villages which have 
been alienated in various holdings. 

When exercising powiTs, the chief, under the treaty of 1819, has 
control of all civil judicial and ordinary administrative* matters. 'J'hcre 
are twenty-two feudatories, of whom thirteeai hold under a guarantee 
from the British Government, but within their territory the Dhar 
Darbar exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction. 'J'hese have certain 
judicial j)owcrs within the limits of their owji holdings, l)ut such i)owers 
are held subject to the superior ('ontrol of the Darbar. Besides these 
feudatories, twcnty-eight /Jj(, 7 ;Y/J/'.v possess no civil or criminal })owers. 
'I'hc State courts are constituted on the British model, and the Indian 
codes generally an* followed as guitles. 

The total revenue of the State, e\c:luding that of thi* alit*nated hold¬ 
ings (2 lakhs), amounts to about 9 lakhs, of whic h 5-5 lakhs is derived 
from land, Rs. 11,000 from opium, Ks. 80,000 from triliutes, Ks. 30,000 
from excise, Rs. 26,000 from fore.sts, and Rs. 21,000 from stamps. The 
ordinary ex])enses amount to 7*9 lakhs, of which 1-5 lakhs Is sj)cnl on 
the chief’s establishment, 1-3 lakhs on collection of revenue, Rs. 49,000 
on police, Rs. 53,000 on general administration, Rs. 22,000 on forests, 
Rs. 19,000 on medical, and Rs. 16,000 on educ ation. 

The average incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 2 7 4 per 
acre of cultivated land and 15 annas ])er acre of total area. 'I'hc* fertile 
soil of the [ilateau is assessed at Rs. 2-14 o to Rs. 1-4-0 an ac:rc, while 
in the hilly trac:t the rates vary from Rs. 1-8-0 to 8 annas. The present 
system of assessment is based on the nature of the soil, its jiroximity 
to villages, and c:apability of irrigation. Rates vary from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 an acre for irrigated land, and from Rs. 2-3-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 
for ‘dry’ land, exclusive of the perquisites of \\\itpatwiU‘is, patchy and 
village officials. 

Dhar formerly paid Rs. 20,000 per annum as contribution to the 
Malwa Bhil Corps. Since 1881 an annual contribution of Rs. 6,600 
has been paid, the remainder having been capitalized by the surrender 
of Government promissory notes, aggregating 3 lakhs. 

I'he Dhar Darbar never had a silver coinage. Up to 1887 copper 
coins were minted, but in that year the Briti.sh currency was substituted, 
a special coin with the addition of the words ‘ Dhar State ’ being struck 
at the Calcutta Mint. In 1895 the British rupee was made legal tender 
throughout the State. 
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A small force of regulars and irregulars is maintained. The former, 
who are employed for guard and escort, number 53 cavalry, 200 infantry, 
and 19 artillerymen with 5 guns. There arc also 245 irregulars, who 
assist in police work. A force of 317 regular j)olice is maintained, 
assisted by 895 rural police {c/iankidars) for village watch and ward. A 
Central jail is kept up at Dhar. 

In 1850 the first school was ojiened for boys, and in 1864 one for 
girls was added. In 1872 a regular educational department was 
founded, which in i88j supervised 20 schools, lii 1905, 44 were 
maintained In' the Darbnr with 1,670 [)U])ils, including 127 girls, 
besides 30 [irivate schools with 600 )}U[)ils. Among the last is a 
girls’ school belonging to the ( anadian Tresbyterian Mission, opened 
in 1898. 'rherc arc two printing [)rcsses, one jirivate and the other 
a .Stale press which jirints reports, a certain number of books, and 
the Dhar Gaudfe^ an official is.sut'. 

Medical institutions include 13 hospitals and dis])ensarics, the first 
having been opened in 1854. In 1902-3 the number of persons suc¬ 
cessfully vaccinated was 2,114, giving a proportion of 15 per 1,000 
of the poiiLilation. Vaccination is not compulsory, but is steadily 
growing in {)0])ularil)'. 

A regular survc)' for revenue purposes was carried out in 1902-4, 
which dealt chielly with khalsa villages. 

Dhar Town.- -('.apital of the State of the same name in Central 
India, situated in 22" 36' N. and 75*’’ 19' E., 33 miles by road from 
Mhow on the Rajimtana-Malwa Raih\ay, and 1,908 feet above sea level. 
'The name is usually derived frcun D/idni Na\:^an^ the ‘city of sword- 
hlades.’ 'The site is picturesipic, the town lying somewhat lower than 
the surrounding country, its numerous lakes and many shady trees 
forming a striki ig contrast to the barren yellow downs which enfold it 
on all sides. In the north, towering o\cr the tow'ii, stands a fort built 
of a fine red sandstone. 'The older part of the town is surrounded by 
a brick wall of Muhammadan tyjie, while a rampart-like mound lying 
just beyond the wall and called the Dhul K<A tiossibly represents the 
still more ancient fortifu'ation of Hindu times. 

d'he tow n is an old t)nc, and was for about five centuries the capital 
of the I’aramnra chiefs of Malwa. "I'he first capital of the dynasty was 
UjjAiN ; but Vairisinha 11 , the fifth prince of the line, at the end of the 
ninth century moved to Dhar, which became from this time actually, if 
not nominally, the capital of Malwa, and is so intimately connected wdth 
the Taramara clan. Ujjain ap[)ears, however, to have been still recog¬ 
nized as the capital, even in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
After the accession of Raja Bhoj, however, Dhar assumed the first place. 
During the rule of Munja Vakpati (974-95), Sindhuraja (995-1010), 
and Bhoj (1010-53), Dhar was recognized throughout India as a seat of 
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learning, these nionarchs, themselves literary composers and no mean 
scholars, being great patrons of literature, who drew all the talent of 
India to their courts. Dhar suffered the usual vicissitudes of cities in 
those days, its security depending on the power of its rulers to resist 
aggression. It was sacked by Jaya Sinha, the Chalukya king of 
Anhilvada Patan, in 1020 ; and by Someshvara, the Western Chalukya 
king, in 1040, when Bhoj was forced to flee. 

During the Muhammadan })eriod it became known as Piran Dhar, 
owing apparently to the numerous Muhammadan saints who have been 
connected with the ])lace ; and many of their tombs are still to be seen, 
'rhe first appearance of Muhammadans in Dhar was in 1300, when 
Ala-ud-din subdued all Malwn as far as Dhar. 'Ten years later, Malik 
Kafiir, Ala-ud-din’s great general, halted at Dhar, then evidently in 
Muhammadan hands, on his return from defeating Ramdeo of Deogiri. 
During the famine which raged in 1344, Muhammad bin 'I'ughlak 
halted al Dhar, and found that the whole country was desolate and that 
all the posts had left the roads. In 1399 Dilawar Khan was made 
governor of the shikk of Dhar and soon bec ame practically independent, 
his son and su('ct;ssor Hoshang Shah being the first of the Muham¬ 
madan kings of Malwa. Dh.ar al this time became sc^cond in imjiortance 
to Manj)1’, which Hoshang Sludi made his caj)ital. 

Under Akbar, Dhar became the chief town of a ma/za/ u) the Mandu 
sarkdr of the Su/ui/i of Mfdwa. In 1598 Akbar, while directing the 
invasion of the Deccan, stopped at Dhar seven days, a fact recorded on 
the iron pillar at the. Lat Masjid. In 1658 the fort was held by the 
troops of Darn Shikoh, then engaged in his struggle with Aurang/eb ; 
on tiie ap])roa('h of Aurangzeb they evacuated it and joined the army 
of Jaswant Singh, whic'h was defeated two months later at kVtehabad. 
it passed finally from the Mughals to the Marathas in 1730. 

d'he ja)pulation in 1901 was 17,792, Hindus forming 75 j)er cent, and 
Musalmans n; i)er cent, ('hristians numbered 56, chiefly native con 
verts of the ( anadian Presbyterian Mi.s.sion established in the town. 

Dhar is the ])rinci])al trade centre of the vState, a considerable com 
merce in grain and opium passing through its markets to Mhow for 
export to Hombay and elsew'here. A Government opium depot for the 
payment of duty is situated here. 

Many buildings of interest, both Muhammadan and Hindu, may be 
seen in the tow n, several of which have yielded ancient records of great 
historical importance. The fort, which stands on a small elevation to 
the north of the town, is said to have been built in the time of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak (1325 51). The first distinct reference to it is made 
by Barani, who states that certain large sums had accumulated at Deogiri 
out of the revenue ('ollcctions made by Katlagh Khan when governor 
in the Deccan, and as they could not be conveyed as far as Delhi, they 
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were placed in Dharagir, a strong fort, then under the reprobate 
governor Aziz Himar. The fort is historically important as the birth¬ 
place of BajI Rao II, the last of the Peshwas, who w^as born here in 
1775, and whose toy well is still preserved. During the Mutiny of 1857 
the fort was seized by Rohillas and other mercenaries in the employ 
of the State, and was the first place assaulted in Central India by the 
Mhow column. After a bombardment conducted by General Stewart 
which lasted six days, the fort was found to be empty, the enemy having 
escaped to Mandasor. The breach then made is still visible, though 
partially repaired. 'Khe following are the chief archaeological remains 
in the town. 

'The Lilt Masjid was eroded by Dilawar Khan out of the remains of 
Jain temples in 1405, and takes its name from an iron pillar (/r 7 /) which 
is lying outside. An inscription upon the pillar states that Akbar rested 
here in the forty-fourth year of his reign (1598). The origin of this 
pillar is not certainly known, but it is supi)osed to have been put up in 
commemoration of a victory, probably in the time of .Arjuna Varman 
Paramara (1210-18). Jahangir in his diary mentions that Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat wished to take the pillar away, but that it fell and 
broke in two. It was originally 43 feet high, but now lies in several pieces. 

'The Kamal Mania is a small enclosure ('ontaining four tombs. One 
is said to be that of Mahmud Khiljl I (1435 -69), the other is that of 
Shaikh Kamal Maulvi. Over the doorway is a handsome blue tile with 
an inscription in Kufic characters. Kamal-ud-dln was a follower of the 
famous saint Nizam-ud-din Auliya, who lived in the time of Ala-ud-din 
(1296-1316). 'Phis mausoleum was built in 1457 by Mahmud I in 
honour of his memory. 

Raja Pihoj’s school is another mosetue made out of Hindu remains 
in the fourteeiuh or fifteenth century. Its })rescnt title is a misnomer, 
derived from the numerous slabs containing rult*s of Sanskrit grammar 
which have been used to pave tht‘ floor. It stands on the site of an old 
temple, probablv that mentioned in a play of which a [)ortion was dis¬ 
covered here inscribed on stone slabs fixed in the back of the miJirdb. 
The temf)le was dedicated to the goddess Sarasvatl, and is described 
as the ornament of the eighty-four squares of Dharanagarl. On two 
pillars are a ('urious epitome of .Sanskrit inflexional terminations, cut 
so as to resemble a snake, and called Sarpabandhi in consequence. 

The mausoleum of Abdullah .Shah Changal lies to the south-west of 
the town on the old Hindu rampart. This, the oldest mausoleum in 
Dhar, is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint who lived in the time of 
Raja Bhoj II and is said to have converted him to Islam. South 
of the town stands a temple dedicated to Kalika, situated on a low 
hill overlooking a picturesque tank. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has a chapel, a hospital, and a 
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school at Dhar. A high school and several other schools, a public 
library, a hospital, a ^J^-buiigalow, the residence of the Political Agent, 
and combined post and telegraph offices are also situated in the town. 

\ArchaeoIogical Sun}cy Report {1902-3); Archaeological Survey 0/ 
Western India Progress Report (1904 -6); Captain Barnes, Journal of 
the Bombay Branchy Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. xxi, pp. 332-54.] 

Dharampur State.—Native State in the Surat Political Agency, 
Bombay, with an area of 704 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Chikhli tdluka of Surat District and the State of Bansda; on 
the east by the State of Surgana and the Dangs ; on the south by NSsik 
District; and on the west by the Bulsar and Pardi tdlukas of Surat 
District. The territory is 40 miles long from north to south, and 20 
in breadth from east to west. 

Only a small portion of the Slate is cultivablt,'; the rest is hilly, rot:ky, 
and covered with forest and brushwood. Dharampur is well supplied 
with rivers—the Damanganga, the Kolak, the Par, the Auranga, and 
the Ainbika flow through the State on their way to the (lulf of Cambay. 
Kxeept in Dharamj)ur towm and a few’ other villages, wfliere there are 
reservoirs, wells and river pools are the only source of the w’ater-suj)ply. 
The annual rainfall is estimated at over 75 inc'hes. d'he climate is very 
unhealth)’. 

It is piobable that the territory of Dharampur, or Ramnagar, as it 
was originally called, w'as once much m(^re extensive than jkav, stretching 
w'estward as far as the sea coast. In 1576 the chief of Ramnagar went 
to meet Akbar’s minister d'odar Mai at Broach, and accepted military 
rank at his hands. Seventy two of the Dharamj)ur villages were wTested 
from the .State by the Maralhas early in the eighteenth century. The 
claims of the Peshwn on the revenues of th(' State were* ('eded to the 
British under the terms of the Treaty of Basscin (1802), and the .State 
now’ ])ays tribute of Rs. 9,000 to the Covernment. 'The ruling family 
are Sesodia Rajputs ; the) follow the rule of primogeniture in point 
of succession, and hold a sanad authorizing adoption. 'The chief is 
entitled to a salute of nine guns. 

The State contains one town, Dharami’uk, anTl 272 villages. The 
population in 1901 w’as roo,43o, including 98,290 Hindus, 1,858 Musal- 
mans, and 229 Parsis. 

Tow’ards the west poor black soil is found, w'hich becomes even 
j)oorer in the east. In 1903-4 the area occujiied for cultivation was 
131 stjuare miles. lAirests cover 229 square miles, d'he principal 
forest jiroducts are mahiid flower.s, leak, blac'k-wood, and bamboos; the 
crops are rice, pulse, gram, and sugar-cane; the manufactures are mats, 
baskets, fans, molasses, catechu, and pottery. A cart-road, passing south- 
w^ards through Point, connects the .State of Dharampur with Nasik Road 
on the (Ircat Indian Peninsula Railway, while another rougher track 
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running westwards, and passable for carts, joins it with Hulsar on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 

'I'he chief has power to try his own subjects for capital offences. 
Civil justice is administered by four courts. T'ersons convicted of 
murder are punished with imprisonment for life. I'he chief administers 
the State himself, and maintains no regular troops, but has 199 irregulars, 
besides a police force of 131, which includes 26 excise police. The 
land revenue and liquor contracts are farmed, and the farmers, as a 
rule, i)ay ])artly in casli and partly in grain and grass. There are 
many cesses, whi('h are generally incdudcd in the gross sum leviable 
from the village householders. Land is not liable to be sold for private 
debts. A survey settlement has recently been comj^leted. 'rhe present 
maximum rates j)er acre are 12 annas to Rs. 1-12 for ‘dry’ land, and 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 16 for rice land. The Stale had a gross revenue of o»er 
61 lakhs in 1903-4, including a loan of 2^ lakhs; the expenditure 
amounted to 6| lakhs, including 3*8 lakhs as repayment of loans and 
interest. 'The cLief items of receipts are land revenue (about 2 lakhs), 
excise (1 lakh), and forest (Rs. 4iS,ooo). ddic ex])cnditure comprises 
public works, Rs. 45,000: exj)enses, about Rs. 18,000; allow¬ 

ances to the chief’s family, over Rs. 28,000; and jiolice, Rs. 16,000. 
In 1903 4 there werj 23 schools with 790 ])upils. 'I'he State con¬ 
tains a dispensary which treated 11,000 jiatients in 1903—4, and a 
leper asylum with 37 inmates. In the .saint' year 3,000 persons were 
vaccinated. 

Dharampur Town. - (’hiel town of the State of the same name 
in the Surat Agenc\', Bombay, situ.ited in 20^’ 34' N. ami 73'’ 14' E. 
J^opulation (1901), 6,344, including 5,316 Hindus and 977 Muham¬ 
madans. It is administered as a municipality at the cost of the 
State. 

Dharangaon. 'rown in the Erandol tdluka of JCast Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21^^ 1' N. and 75” 16' E., on the Jalgaoii- 
Amalner branch of the Hreat Indian IVninsula Railway. I’opulation 
(1901), 14,172. Dharangaon was formerly the headquarters of the 
BhTl ('orps. A considerable trade in cotton and oilseeds is carried on 
with Jalgaon, where many of the Dharangaon merchants have 
agents. I’he pajier and cloth of Dharangaon were formerly held in 
esteem. At jiresent the manufacture of [lapcr has entirely ceased ; but 
the weaving of coarse cloth still gives employment to more than 100 
looms. In 1855 Government established a cotton-ginning factory at 
Dharangaon, with 93 saw gins, und(M- the management of a Juiro[)can 
overseer ; merchants and ('ultivators were charged Rs, 10 a month for 
the use of a gin. But the experiment proved costly, and was subse- 
(tuently abandoned. Under Maratha rule, Dharangaon was the scene 
of a terrible massacre of Bhils, who had on se\ eral occasions plundered 
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the town. A factory was established here by the Knglish as early as 
1674. The following year the town was plundered by Sivaji, and again 
in 1679. It was at that time one of the most flourishing marts in this 
part of the country. Six years later, in 1685, it was again plundered 
and burnt by Sambhaji. In 1818 Dharangaon came into the po.sses- 
sion of the British ; and it was here that Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
James) Outram was engaged from 1825 to 1830 in training the Bhils 
in an irregular corps. I'he town is badly supplied with drinking-water. 
It contains 3 cotton-gins and 2 presses, a dis])ensary, and 6 schools 
with 646 pupils, of which one, with 52 pupils, is a girls’ school. 'Lhc 
municipality, established in 1866, had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Ks. 9,400. In 1903 4 the income was 
Rs. 13,800, more than half of which is derived from a tax on houses 
and land. An American mission, known as the Peniel Mission, works 
liere, and maintains a school and an orphanage. 

Dharapuram Taluk. Southern laliik of Coiml)atorc District, 
Madras, lying between lo'’ 37' and 1 8' N. and 77® 19' and 77^ 54' E., 

with an area of 853 scpiare miles. The population in 1901 was 271,127, 
('omj)arcd with 252,847 in 1891. It contains one town, Dharapuram 
(population, 17,178), the head-(Quarters ; and 83 villages. The demand 
for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,47,000. The 
taluk is an undulating plain, bounded on the north by the Noyil river 
and crossed by the Amaravati, which irrigates a small area in the 
south. 'The rainfall is light, averaging only 20 inches annually, and the 
soil is mostly poor and sandy. 'I'he irrigated crops are consequently 
not jiarticularly good, but the irrigation from the Amaravati is excel¬ 
lent, and the area watered by wells is larger than in any taluk except 
Balladam. As usual in the south of the District, camhu is by far the 
most (’ommon ci‘real, and much tobacco is raised with well-irrigation. 

Dharapuram Town. Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in ('oimbatore District, Madras, situated in 10° 45' N. and 77^ 
32' E., on the banks of the Amaravati, 30 miles south of 'I'iruppur 
railway station. ro])ulation (1901), 17,178. It is traditionally reputed 
to have been of importance from very early times, and is historically 
not uninteresting. 'Fhe Madura Jesuit niLssion founded a settlement 
here in the seven.teenth century. In 1667 it was taken from the kings 
of Madura by Mysore; and in the campaigns W'ith Haidar and Tipu 
it w^as a place of strategical value, having been captured by Colonel 
Wood in 1768, retaken by Haidar in the same year, again occupied by 
the British in 1783, given u]) by the 'I'rcaty of Mangalore, and taken 
again in 1790 by General Medows. In 1792 the fort was di.smantled. 
'I'he town then was almost deserted, but was rebuilt after 1799 upon 
plans drawn up by Mr. Hurdis, the first Collector of the southern part 
of the District, who made it his head-quarters. A District Court was 
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stationed here for a few years till 1816. The town, which is well built, 
stands on an open plateau 900 feet above the sea. Seven roads 
converge at it; it is known for the manufacture of strong and durable 
carts, and has a fair trade in country produce. 

Dharaseo.--'7J?///^ and town in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad 
State. See OsMANAiiAO. 

Dhtri (1).—Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name, Amreli 
prdnt^ Baroda Stale, situated in 21° 20' N. and 71^’ 5' E. Population 
(1901), 4,262. 'I’he town contains an old fort which overlooks the 
junction of the rivers Natalia and Shatranji, Munsifs and magistrate's 
courts, a dispensary, a military hospital, vernacular schools, and public 
offices. A detachment of the 3rd Baroda infantry regiment is stationed 
in a cantonment close to the Shatranji. 'I'hc munic'ipalily receives an 
annual grant from the State of Rs. 900. 

Dhari (2). — l^etty State in Rewa Kantiia, Bombay. 

Dhariwal. Village in the District and tahsil o{ Gurdfispur, J’unjab, 
situated in 31° 57' N. and 75*" 22' E. Population (1901), 1,698. The 
New ICgerton ^^’ooIlen Mills are situated here. 1 'hey were founded in 
1880, and in 1904 gave employment to 908 persons. The value of the 
out-turn in J905 was 113 lakhs. ‘'Fhe goods manufactured include 
cloths, flannels, serges, yarn, and various articles of clothing. 

Dharla.--- River of hkistcrn Bengal and Assam. See Torsa. 

Dharmapuri Taluk. Taluk of Salem District, Madras, lying 
between 11*^54'and 12° 27'N. and 77^^ 41' and 78° 18'E., with an 
area of 941 scpiare miles. 'I'he C'auvery rivt^r bounds it on the west 
and is joined by tiu' Sanalkumaranadi, which flows through the north¬ 
western j)ortion of the taluk. Near the junction of these rivers are the 
falls of Hogenakal or the ‘smoking rock.' The i)opulation in 1901 
was 206,030, compared with 178,442 in 1891. 'rhere are 580 vil¬ 
lages, and only one town, Dharmapuri (population, 8,102), the 
head tjuarters. 'I’he demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903 -4 
amounted to Rs. 2,54,000. 

Dharmapuri Town. —Head quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Salem District, Madras, situated in 12° 8' N. and 78^" 10' E. It is 
connected by a road j8 miles long with the Morappur station on the 
Madras Railway, and will shortly be linked to it by a narrow-gauge 
(2 feet 6 inches) railw^ay. Pojmlation (1901), 8,102. 'J'he town was 
for some years the residence of Major (afterwards Sir 'rhomas) Munro. 
He planted a fruit garden here and constructed a square stone tank, 
and speaks affectionately of the [)la('e in his letters. I'he only trade 
of Dharmapuri is in skins. An old fort in the town played some 
part in the wars of this part of the country, but is now overgrown with 
[irickly pear. 

Dharmavaram Taluk. —Central taluk of Anantapur District, 
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Madras, lying between 14® ti' and 14° 37' N. and 77® 19' and 
77® 53' K., with an area of 632 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 70,943, compared with 65,629 in 1891. There are 48 villages 
and one town, Dharmavaram (population, 10,658), the head-quarters, 
and the junction of a branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway with 
the Villupuram -1 )harmavaram branch of the Soulli Indian Railway. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903 -4 amounted to 
Rs. 1,29,000. The country is hilly on the eastern frontier and on the 
south and west. Tlie soil is chielly of poor red and gravelly varieties, 
and there is little l)]a(’k soil. The rainfall is under 21 inches. The 
])rinci])al (Tops are ('onsi*(|uently horse gram and millet. cholcun^ 

ric e, and castor are also grown to a less extent. 'I’he irrigation works 
are few and unimportant. 'The only large tank is that at Dharmavaram 
town, which has been formed f)y damming uj) ihv Chitravati river. 

Dharmavaram Town, llead-cjuarteis of the /d///^ of the same 
Jiame in Anantaj)ur District, Madras, situated in 14® 25' N. and 
77® 43' E., at the junction of the Villuj)uram Dharmavaram branch 
of the Soutli Indian Railway with the (hmtakal-liangalore branch of 
the Southern Mahrattii Railway, 73,^ miles from Rellary and 200 miles 
from Madras. Population (1901), 10,658. It is said to hav(' been 
found('d by one Krivasakti Udaiyar, and was formerly fortified. It is 
built on the (;dgc of a bc'autilul tank of great si/.e, formed by damming 
up the ('hitravati river, vvhic'h irrigates 1,416 acres. It contains 
a A^iishnava lemjile of great anticjuity in which is a sacred sjiring of 
never l'ailing water. 'The manufacture of .silk and cotton cloths for 
women is carried on, and there is a market of .some importance. 'Phe 
place is known lor its gingelly oil, mueh of whic h is made by a colon) 
of Tamil oil pressers. 

Dharmjaygarh (lormerly known as Rribkob).-- 1 lead-cjuarters ol 
the Udaijiur State, ( enlral Provinces, situated in 22® 29' N. and 
83' 14'hk, on a [)ictures(|uc l)(.-nd of the Mand river, near the centre 
of the State, .\ijout one mile to the .south of the present site lie the 
ruins of the residency of the former Rajas of Udaipur ; this spot was 
called Rabkob. d'herc are now only a few walls and foundations 
visible, and a large excavation in the .solid rock called a haoli) this is 
about 30 feet sqiyirc and has a well in the centre, which is approached 
by a flight of steps. Dharmjaygarh contains a police station, a jail 
with ac'commodation for 50 prisoners, a hosjiital, and a dispensary. 

Dharmkot. - 'Pown in theZira tahslliA P'en^zepore District, Punjab, 
situated in 30® 57' N. and 75® K., 41 miles east of P'erozepore 

town. Population (1901), 6,731. 'J'he town was originally known as 
Kotrdpur, but was renamed after its occupation in 1760 by the Sikh 
chieftain, 'Para Singh, of the Dallewala confederacy, who built a fort, 
now destroyed. 'Phe municipality was created in 1867. The income 
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and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902--3 averaged Rs. 3,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,900, chiefly from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 3,500. Dharmkot being situated near the grand 
trunk road, with a good ])azar, and being the only town in the 
immediate neighbourhood, a considerable trade is carried on in piece- 
goods, brought to the marked via Ludhiana, and in grain, 'fhe town 
possesses a vcTnacular niiddl(‘ school maintained by the municipality, 
and a ( Government dispensary. 

Dharmsala.- Hill station, the head-quarters of Kangra District, 
Punjab, situated in 32^ 13' N. and 76*^ 11' 1 C. Population (1901), 
6,971. Dliarmsala lies on a sj)ur of the Dhaula Dhar, 16 miles north¬ 
east of Kangra, in the midst of wild and pictures(|ue scenery. It 
originally formed a subsidiary cantonment for the troops stationcfl 
at Kangra, and was first (x'cupied as a station in 1849, when a site was 
required for a cantonment to accommodate a Native regiment which 
was being raisc'd in the District. A site was found on the slopes of 
the Dhaola Dhar, in a plot of wasti' land, upon which stood an old 
Hindu resthouse, or dharnisala^ whence the name adopted for the 
nt'w cantonment. 'Phe ('ivil authorities, following tin* exaiitple of 
the regimental offic'crs, and attracted by tlu‘ advantages of ('limate and 
sc'cncr}’, built themselves houses in the neighbourhood of the canton¬ 
ment ; and in J855 the nc-w station was formal!) recogni/anl as the 
head-quarters of the District, before the c'artluiuake of 1905, the 
upper part of the station, which rises to a h(‘ight of about 7,112 fei‘t, 
contained the European houses, the station church, and the offi('ers’ 
mess and lines of the ist (lurkhas, togt 4 her with the public' gardens, 
j)OSt ohic'e, and two bazars, the Eorsythganj and l\P‘Leodganj. 'I'hi' 
public offices, a bazar, and a few ICuropean houses made up the lower 
station, as hnv as .1,500 feet. The ist battalion of the i.st (Gurkhas 
used to be stationed here, but was movt'd to the u])])cr station in 
1894- 5. The upper and lower stations are ('onm*ctcd by numerous 
roads, one of which, at a gentle gradient and passable b)' carts, is 
5 miles in length. The other roads are steep i)aths down the hill-side. 
In the upper station are three level roads <'iil in [jarallel lines along 
the .side of the hill, the lowest of ^\hieh, ('ailed the Mall, is about 
2 miles in length, ending on one side at the j^ublic gardens and the' 
(Gurkha mess, and on the other at the ISPLeodganj bazar, so calk'd 
in honour of the late Sir 1 ). McLeod, formerly Licaitenant-CGovernor 
of the Province. Tt is connected with the uj)per roads by yiaths, most 
of which are stee]) ascents, up the face of the hill. The jniblic gardens, 
which were, before the earthquake', laid out with much taste in lawns 
and terraces, contained a valuable collection of indigenous and imported 
trees and shrubs, and were overlooked by the Assembly Rooms, a 
handsome building comprising a public hall, a library and reading- 
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room, and a billiard-room. The church was beautifully situated in 
a recess of the mountain. The churchyard contains a monument 
erected to the memory of Lord Elgin, who died here in 1863. 
Immediately above the station rises a hill known as Dharrakot, the 
summit of wliich is a favouriUi resort, d'hore are also .some picturesque 
waterfalls, within a walk, at Hhagsu Nath. The station was destroyed 
by the earthquake of April 4, 1905, in which 1,625 pcr.sons perished 
at Dharmsala alone, including 25 Europeans and 112 of the (iurkha 
garrison. Tt has been decided to retain Dharmsala as the head¬ 
quarters of the District, and new offices will shortly be erected. In 
the upper station, many of the barracks and officers’ houses have already 
been rebuilt. The garrison consists of two battalions of Gurkhas. 

'I'he scenery of Dharmsala is peculiarly grand. 'Phe station occupies 
a spur of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well w()oded with oak and 
other forest trees. Above it the t>ine-('lad mountain side towers towards 
the loftier peaLs, which, covered with snow for half the year, stand out 
jagged and scarred against the sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies 
the luxuriant Kangra valley, green with rice-fields and a picture of 
rural (piiet. Much has been done of late years to render Dharm.sal,n 
more accessible. Cart-roads connect it with the plains, via 1 lo.shiiirpur 
on the south and via Pathankot on the west ; there is a tonga service 
fnun Pathankot, and a telegraph line connects 1 )harmsala and Palamjiur 
with Amritsar and Lahore, d'he rainfall is very heavy, and the 
atmosphere is peculiarly damp during the three months of the rainy 
season. 'I'he annual fall averages 126 inches, by far the highest figure 
reached at any point of ob.servalion in the l^rovince. In January, 
February, and March .storms also are very frequent. Trade is confined 
to the supply of necessaries for the European residents, officials, and 
their servants. The Dal fair, held at the Dal Lake, close to the 
cantonment, in September, is largely attended by the (iaddis and other 
Hindus. The famous temple of Bhagsu Nath is two miles to the east 
of the station. The municipality was creatt‘d in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,700, and the 
expenditure Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the income arid expenditure were 
Rs. 13,100 and Rs. 11,700 re.spectively. The chief .sources of income 
are taxes on houses and lands and the sale of trees and grass. The 
income and expenditure of cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902- 3 averaged Rs. 2,900. 

Dharnaoda. — lhakurdf in the Gwalior Rksidencv, ( entral India. 

Dharwar Agency, The.- 'Phis comjmses the single Petty State 
of Savanur situated within Dharwar District, Bombay. Sec Savanur 
Spate. 

Dh3.rwar District. —District in the vSouthern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 14° 17' and 15® 53' N, and 74® 43' 
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and 76° 2' E., with an area of 4,602 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by tlie Districts of Helgaum and Rijapur ; on the east by the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the Tungabhadra river, which separates 
Dharwar from the Madras District of Rellary ; on the south by the 
State of Mysore; and on the west by the District of North Kanara. 
Its greatest length from north to south is ti6 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 77 miles. 

Dharwar District is roughly divided into two belts, characterized by 
differences of configuration, soil, and products. The Belgaum and 
Harihar road may be considered the dividing lin(\ 

To the north and north-east of that road, in the aspects^ 
tdlukas of Navalgund, Ron, and the greater part of 
Gadag, spread vast unbroken plains of black soil, which produce 
abundant crops of cotton. In the south-eastern [jortion this plain 
are the Kappat hills ; and again, after passing over a stretch of black 
soil in the Karajgi tdluka^ there is an undulating country of red soil, 
which reaches to the frontier of My.sore. The western belt of the 
District is traversed by low hills, extending from the southern bank of 
the Malprabha river to near the Mysore frontier. 'I'his tract consists 
of a succession of low ranges covered with herbage and brushwood, 
'rhe ranges are sei)araT*d by flat valleys ; and it is to these valleys and 
the lower slopes of the hills that cultivation is chiefly confined. 
Farther west, the country becomes still more hilly, and the trees 
increase in size towards the frontier of North Kanara. The tdlukas of 
Hagiial and Kod, to the south of Dharwar town, present almost the 
same appearance —small hills rising out of the plain in all directions 
with fertile valleys between. The number of tanks in these tdlukas is 
a special feature in the landscape; but, with some marked exceptions, 
they are smal and shallow, retaining water for not more than three or 
four months after the rains. 

From its position on the summit of the watershed of the Peninsula, 
Dharwar is devoid of large rivers. Of its seven principal streams, six 
run eastwards towards the Ray of Bengal, and one penetrates the 
Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea. The Malprabha, for about 
20 miles, forms the northern boundary of the District, dividing it from 
Rijapur. The Bennihalla has its source about 20 miles south of the 
town of Hubli, and flowing northwards through the central plain of 
the District falls into the Malprabha. Its water is brackish, and soon 
dries up. The Tungabhadk.^, on the south-eastern frontier, divides 
Dharwar from Mysore and Bellary in Madras. The ^^arada, a tributary 
of the Tungabhadra, passes from the south-west to east through 
two of the southern tdlukas. The Dharma crosses Dharwar in 
the south, and eventually joins the Varada. The Kumadvati flow.s 
north-east through the Kod taluka^ falling into the Tungabhadra near 
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Holianveri. The only stream flowing west is the Bedti Nullah or 
Gangavali, which })asses through the Kalghatgi tiiluka. None of these 
rivers is navigable, and the only one used for irrigation is the Dharma 
in the Ilangal taluka. 

Nothing very definite is known of the geology (T Dharwar, though 
it contains some rocks of considerable scientific and economic im¬ 
portance. Sandstone belonging to the Kalfidgi (Cuddapah) group 
occupies all the north-east corner of the District. It also forms the 
summits of Navalgiind and Nargund bills, on all of which it appears in 
larg(' tabular masses. [.aUaite o(aairs in diffiaent parts, but chiefly in 
the west. Throughout tiie remainder of the District the rocks exposed 
are almost (.‘xclusively Archaean, belonging to an extremely varied set 
of gnc'isses and crystalline st^hists. Some of tlu* latter, which have the 
appearance of being partly altered sediments, have been scj)arated under 
the name of tht* Dharwar series. 'J'hey consist of hornblcndic and 
chloritic schists, phvllites, and (‘onglomeratcs, associated with banded 
jasper and hematitic (juartzites. The foliation of the s('hists is parallel 
to that of the surrounding gneiss. 'Fhc Dharwar series is of extreme 
economic importance, as all the auriferous (jiiartz veins known in India 
traverse rocks belonging to this system. 4 'wo great bands traverse tht* 
District with a north north-west and south-south-east strike, the western 
band passing through Dharwar and from there to Ilarihar, the eastern 
passing Dambal. A great i)ortion of the course followed by thes(' 
outcrops is conjectural, and rests only upon a small number of observa¬ 
tions at distant intervals. 'I'his a])plies specially to the western band 
between Dharwar and Marihar, as this area has never been geologically 
examined. Numerous basic dikes traverse the gneiss area. 'They 
belong to two different formations : some of them are intrusions of the 
Deccan trap volcanic ])eriod ; the others belong to a much older period 
of volcanic activity, contemporaneous with a j)art of the ('uddapah 
formation corresponding in age with the Bijnwar groui). 

'leak prevails throughout the whole of the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, and 
Hankapur forests ; but towards Hangal it almost disappears. Many 
kinds of bamboos also oc’cur. In the scrub junglc’iof the dry stony hills 
the chief trees and bushes are handurhi {Dodouaca viscosii)^ khah\ 
phuldte babul {Acacia La iron urn), and babul {Acacia arabica). Other 
important trees and ])lants are liirda {Tertniualia Clicbula)^ i/uibar 
{L'icus »lo//icrala), apla {Haiiliittia racemosa), na/ia {Lai^crslrocuiia 
macrocarpa)^ sisu {Dalbergia lalifolia)^ cJumdan {Sanlalum alburn)^ 
chinch {Tamaf'indus indica\ and bhirand {Garcinia purpurea). The 
chief fruit trees are the fig, plantain, citron, cashew-nut, plianas 

{Artocarpus iniegrifolia), mango, lime, guava, sweet-soj), custard-apple, 
and coco-nut. Many exotic plants, flowers, and vegetables are grown 
near Dharwar t(;wn. 
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Almost every kind of game found in Southern India occurs in 
Dharwar. The tiger is found in the Oharwar, Kalghatgi, Hangal, and 
Bankapur forests. The leopard and the leopard-cat haunt the western 
forests, and leopards are common in the Kod and (iadag hill ranges. 
The blac:k bear and bison are found occasionally. Chita/ or spotted 
deer, the four-horned or ribbed-face deer, the mouse deer or pisai, wMld 
hog, wolf, and jackal, arc of common occurrence. 'I'he otter lives in 
most large rivers and streams. 'I'he porcupine and the hare are very 
common in the hilly and forest parts. Of game birds, duck, teal, snipe, 
and quail are numerous, bustard and florican are less common, and 
sand-grouse abound in the red-soil talukas. 'I'he rivers, streams, and 
lakes are fairly slocked with fish. 

The c limate is about the healthiest in the Bombay Presidency. In 
December and January dews are heavy and general, h’rom February 
to the middle of April is the hoi season, and from the latter date to the 
beginning of June, when the regular rainy season sets in, showers are 
frequent. Exeej)t in November and December, when strong winds 
blow from the east, the prt'vailing winds are from llu' west, south-west, 
and south-east. The temperature in January does not exceed 80' ; in 
May it occasionally reac'hes 98®, falling U) in the rainy season. 

The rainy season lasts from June to December. Its long duration 
is due to the occurrence of rain during the prevalenc'e of both the 
south-west and north-east monsoon winds. 'J'he former cease in 
October and are followed by cool north-east breezes which gradually 
bring rain, heavy in the east, and extending even as far west as 
Dharwar town in occasional showers during November and December. 
In the Kod and Kanibennur ta/uhas the rainfall of the two seasons 
is about equal. On the whole, Dharwar District shares both monsoons 
in a greater degree than any other District of the Presidency. The 
maximum fall is in July (6 inches) and the minimum (less than half an 
inch) in Februar)-. The average for the whole year is 33 inches. 

d'he traditicjnal history of Dharwar goes back to the Pandavas who 
are locally believed to have lived in Hangal. ('opperplate inscriptions 
seem to show that in the first century before ('hrist History 
parts of Dharwar were under the rulers of B.vnavasi 
in North Kanara. 'Phe Andhrabhrityas of Banavasi were succeeded 
by the (langa or the Pallava kings, who in turn gave i)lace to the early 
Kadarnbas, a Jain family that held sway in Banavasi until the sixth 
century. 'Phe subsequent early history of the District may be divided 
into three periods : the F^arly Chalukya and Western Chalukya until 
760, the Rashtrakuta until 973, and the Western Chalukya again (973- 
1165), Kalachuri (1165-84), Hoysala (1192-1203), and Deogiri Yadava 
(1210-95), during w^hich it was governed by feudatory Kadarnbas, 
whose hcad-(iuarters were at Banavasi and Hangal. In 1310 Malik 
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Kafiir laid waste the Carnatic, and the southern Districts were again 
invaded by Muhammad bin 'I'ughlak. 'The Distric-t next became part 
of the newly established kingdom of Yijayanagar, and subsequently 
was an object of the amVhtion of the Bahmani dynasty of the l)e(:ean, 
who at times captured and held the fort of Bankapur. Shortly before 
the battle of'lalikota the District seems to have been comiuered by 
the Hijajmr Sultans, who ruled it until Aurang/eb overthrew the Adil 
Shahi dynasty in 1686. d'o the Manithas Dharwar became an object 
of plundering raids, lliibli being sacked by Aiinaji Dattu in and 

the country devastated by Baji Kao in 1726. 'I'he Maralhas, who had 
tfills on several oix'asions asserted their claims to succeed to tlie 
remnants of Mughal authorit) in Dharwar, were in 17(14 dispossessed 
by Haidar All, but again became masters on the defi.'at of the latter by 
Madhav Rao Teshwa in the succeeding year. And though Haidar, 
followed by Tipu, re[)ussessed himself of the Distric t for a time, the 
Maralhas held it from i7c;o, when the\ c*aptujed l>har\\ar, until theii 
defeat by the British in 1817. In 183O the Di.striet was reduced In 
the separation of nhat is now Ih'lgaiim. Sinc'e then the onl) noticeable 
incident has been the rising of the Kargund chief in 1857 S, which 
resulted in the death of the Bolilical oflicer, Mr. Maiison, and the 
forfeiture of the Nargund estate. 

Dharwar is full of fine examples of the (diiilukyan style, nearly e\ery 
village ])ossessing at least one old sculptured temple. Insca*iplion slabs 
and memorial stones of the Clialukyan dynasty abotmd. 'Bhc chief 
centres of such work are Cajiac., Lakrlndi, Dambal, Havkki, and 
Hanoal. 'I'hcre are many old fcirts scattered through the District, 
and a few religious buildings, elaborately sculptured, and of beautiful 
though somewhat heavy de>ign. Other places with buildings bearing 
inscriptions of interest, in addition to those alieady mentioned, arc 
Anmc.;kri, Bankapuk, ('haudadampur, Lakshmeshivar, and Nareoai.. 
Almost all of these jilaces, though now greatly reduced in importanc e, 
contain ruins of beautiful stone temples dating from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries, built without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhaiiacharya style. Jakhanacharya i.? said to have been a 
prince who, ha^ing accidentally killed a Brfihman, enqiloyed twenty 
years in building temples from Benares to (!ape (.'omorin to atone 
for the sin c)f Brahman-killing. In .style and date the Jakhanacharya 
temples correspond to the Hemadpaiui temjiles in Khandesh, the 
north Deccan, Berar, and the Ccmtral Provinc:es. 

In 1872 the population of the District was 91^9,11^0, while the Census 
of 1881 returned 893,495 j>erson.s, the decline being due to the famine 

^ . of 1876. The population of the l.)istrict in 1891 and 

Population. ' ^ ^ „ c 1 o-u 

1901 was 1,051,212 and 1,113,298 respectively, ihe 

following table givc.-> statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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TIk: chief Lowji.s arc Dhakvvak, (^adai., RANii;hNNi'K, Nak- 

CtUNJ), Navaj-cund, and JiANKAiTK. N’illagc sitch in the Navalgiind 
tdliika are far apart and much scattered, and the density tliere only 
reaches 168 jjersons per scjuare mile. Of the total population, 86 
per cent, are Hindu.,, u per cent. Musalmans, and one per cent. Jains. 
Christians number 4,74-2, including 680 Europeans and Eurasians. 
Kanarese is the vernacular language of the people, though the Dhar- 
war dialect is not so [>ure as that spoken in Kanara itself, by many 
of the better classes Marathi is understood ; and Hindustfini is known 
to a few. 

'I'hc population of the District ( oiisists largely of Lingayats, who 
aie found in all jiarts, with a total strength of 437,000. It is gener¬ 
ally supposed that the Lingayats date from the twelfth century, when 
a religious reformer, llasava, of Kalyani in HydeiTibad State, first 
brought into prominence this sect of Siva Worshijipers, whose peculiar 
mark is the Nvearing of the liiigam or phallic emldem. In origin the 
movement was anti ilrahmanical, and caste distinc tions were entirely 
ignorc'd liy the earlier converts. 'I'hese are now' represented by the 
Jkinchamsalis, w'ho form a group of intermarrying sulx'astes, consisting 
of Ayyas or Jangams (53,000), Banjigs (45,000), and other Bancham- 
salis (164,000). Ayyas are usually priests, and Banjigs are traders. 
Below' these divisions are a number of functional groups that do not 
intermarry and seem to represent converts who joined the sect when 
caste prejudice had re-established itself. The principal Jdngayat divi¬ 
sions of this description are Sadars (53,000), (ianigs (26,000), Nonabars 
(10,000), Kurvinshettis (8,800), and Kudavakkals (8,500). Of these, the 
Ganigs arc oil-pressers and sellers, the Kurvinshettis arc weavers, and 
the other groups are cultivators. At the bottom of the social ladder 
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are a icw functional divisions, such as tlie Agasas or washermen, Chal- 
vadis, Dhors, and other um'lean castes, who are not admitted to full 
rites. It is supposed that the Lingayats were largely converts from 
Jainism, which was prevalent throughout the Southern Afaratha Country 
when the sect first came into prominence. 'I'hey arc an orderly and 
peaceful community, over-fond of litigation, hut leading sober and 
industrious lives. Brahmans number 35,000, being mainly Deshasths 
(29,000). Dhangars and Kurubas (herdsmen) are numerous (105,000). 
Marathas {53,000) and Panchnls {21,000) are the otlier important 
Hindu castes. Among low castes are Mangs {38,000) and Mahars 
(15,700). 'I'he Berads (68,400) are a wandering tribe of criminal 
habits, for whi('h tlK^y have been noted in history since they plun¬ 
dered the ruins of \ ijayanagar. Vaddars, or stone- and earth-workers, 
number 17,600. I'he majfwity of the population are supjK>rted by 
agriculture, Nvhich is the means of subsistence of 62 ])er cent. General 
labour su])ports 4 jmt cent. Under industries the cotton-weavers 
alone are of importance, weavers and their dependents numbering 
36,000. 

Of the 4,056 native ( hristians in ipof, 2,671 are Roman Cathffiics, 
and 1,000 belong to the Angli<'an ('ommunion. There are three 
(’hristian missions in the J^istrict. 'J'he ('hi(.*f one is subordinate to 
the Basel German Mission, with resident missionaries at Dharwar, 
fiubli, and Betigcri (iadag, and congregations at tht' villages of Unkal, 
Malasamudra, and Shagoti. 'I'lic sei'ond mission is subordinate to 
the Roman ( atholic Bishop of Boona, and has resident missionaries 
at Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, Alnavar, and d'umrikop. 'i'he third mis¬ 
sion is that of the ( luirch of luigland, which is under the supervision 
of the Bishoj) of Bombay and is largely financed by the Society for 
the I’rojiagation of the Gospel. 'I'he mission has (ongregations at 
Dharwar, Hubli, and HetigerUiadag, with resident missionaries at the 
two latter places ; in 1904 the number of native ('hristian adherents 
^vas 300 to 400. 

'The soil of the District may be divided into three classes ; namely, 
red soil, black soil, and a rich brown loam. 'J'he**red soil is a shallow 

Agriculture deposit formed by the disintegration of hills 

- and rocks ; the black soil is the well known regar, 
or cotton soil, on which the value of Dharwar as a cotton-producing 
area depends ; and the brown loam is found chiefly in the west of 
the l^istrict, onc e the site of large forests : it is supj)Osed to be chiefly 
of vegetable origin, and is of little depth. A field of black soil requires 
r)nly one ])loughing in the year, and is .seldom manured. A field of 
red soil, on the (Hher hand, is ploughed three or four times, and is 
generally manured. 

The District is chiefly ryoiwari. About 400 square miles arc inam 
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or land. The cliief statistics of mltivation in 1903 4 are shown 
below, in square miles :— 
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StaUstifN an- not available for i lo s<iHare miles ol this area. 


'I'he Staple food-grain of tlu‘ I)istri<'t is /V,> 7 tw (902 sijiiare miles), 
which is the most widely grown crop everywhere except in KLalghatgi, 
flangal, and Kod, where irrigated rice orciii)ies the first place. Riiv 
is the most prominent crop of the western talukas, oc f iipying 239 square 
miles, nearly half of ^\hich is irrigated. W heat is grown in tlu* northern 
tdlukas^ covering 414 scjuare miles. l*ulses covered 346 square miles, 
the chief kinds being ///;-, gram, and kulith. Oilseeds oc'cupied 

150 scpiare miles, being commonest in the Navalgund, (Jadag, and Ron 
tdlukas. (xjtton, indigenous and exfitic, is the most important crop 
of the great black-soil plain in the north and east, and was grown 
in 884 s(]uare miles. Sugar-('ane and ('hillies are extensively culti¬ 
vated. In the south-west are ricdi gardens of arec'a nut and coconut 
palms. 

Dharwar District stands first in the Presidency for its cotton, whii h 
is highly esteemed. As early as 1819 proposals were made for sowing 
Brazilian and North American cotton seed ; but no definite step was 
taken until 1829, when an experimental farm was started by Govern¬ 
ment. Phe plants, however, suffered greatly from blight ; and except 
for the opening of a small trade with (diina in 1830, the results were 
so discouraging that in 1836 the experiments were brought to a close. 
In 1840, at the instance of several commercial bodies in England, three 
American planters were sent to Bombay, who by 1843 had oi)ened 
an experimental farm for American cotton five miles north-east of 
Hubli. In spite of unsatisfactory results at the outset, the farm pros¬ 
pered, and by 1845 2,749 acres were under exotic, chiefly New Orleans, 
cotton. In that year another farm was opened near Gadag, which 
met with remarkable success, and in 1846-7 local dealers began buying 
American cotton on their own account at rates considerably higher 
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than tlKise for local cotton. In 1857-8 American cotton covered 
130,880 acres, and exf)eriments were also made with Egyptian cotton, 
which, however, gave poor results. About t86o the practice of adul¬ 
terating 1 )harwar exotic cotton with indigenous cotton became so wide¬ 
spread that the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act, IX of 1863, was passed, 
while at the same time the American ("ivil War and the resulting cotton 
famine in Lancashire led to an enormous increase of the area under 
cultivation. Attention was again directed to the question of improving 
the Indian cotton supply, and fresh experiments were carried out in 
Dharwar under trained fairopt an supervision between 1868 and 1878. 

Advances under the I^and Improvements and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts amounted, during th(‘ decade ending i()03-4, to i6-8 lakhs, out 
of which 3-2 lakhs was lent in t 8()6-7, 2-5 lakhs in 1890-1900, and 
2*4 lakhs in 1900-1. 

With the excei)tion of a superior class of buffaloes bred in Navalgund, 
the District is not famous for ('attle or buffiilo-breeding. The bullocks 
in use arc of three kinds : two inferior kinds of indigenous breed, and 
large well-made animals imported from Mysore for which vert' high 
prices are sometimes paid. Sheep and goals art‘ reared by professional 
shepherds for local use, and are rarely exported. The jxmies of Dhar¬ 
war were formerly held in great repute, but during the I’ersian and 
Abyssinian campaigns the District was almost denuded of the breed, 
and at present a smaller, often ill-formed, and more vicious class 
of pony has taken its place. 1 )onkeys arc used by washermen and 
Vaddars for pack-purj:)Oses. 

Of the total cultivated area, 138 square miles, or 4 j)er cent., were 
irrigated in 1903-4. The various sources arc; Oovernment canals 
9 square miles, tanks 117 scjuarc miles, wells 4^ square miles, and 
other sources 7-^ square miles. Most of the ponds and resc^rvoirs in 
the District are old works believed to date from the Vijayanagar period 
(^ 33 ^- 1 5^5)- these the ( hief are at Haveri in Rarajgi, at Nagnur 
in Bankapur, and at Dambal in Gadag. I'he IInvt;ri lake is one of the 
largest and most important reservoirs in the District. The Nagnur 
lake has an earthen dam 3,400 feet long, but i.? so shallow that on 
an average the water lasts for only six months after the rains cease. 
The Dambal la^e is said to be about three hundred years old, and 
most of the masonry consists of stones haken from Jain or Chalukyan 
temples. It ('ommands a gross area of 40 square miles. The only 
important system of canal-irrigation is on the south bank of the 
Dharma river. The head-works are at Sringeri in Mysore. A solid 
masonry weir thrown across the stream raises the water a few feet 
and two canals are led off, one on each bank. The left-bank canal, 
called the Kamanhalli canal, is about 3 miles long; the right-bank 
canal, known as the main Dharma canal, is 17 miles long. The 
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chief (lOvernnient irrigation works are: the Madag lake, situated in 
Mysore limits, irrigating 922 acres of land; the Dambal, irrigating 
338 acres; Medleri, irrigating 52 acres; and Asundi, irrigating 
289 acres. The capital outlay on these works up to 1903-4 was 
about 4 lakhs. The supply obtainable from wells is insufficient. In 
most parts the water-bearing strata lie far below the surface, occa¬ 
sionally as deep as 80 or 90 feet, while the water obtained is 
brackish. Parts of Navalgund and Ron are very scantily supplied 
with water. The District contains (1903- 4) 4,835 wells and 2,752 
tanks used for irrigation. 'Fhere are 47 works for which only revenue 
accounts are kept, irrigating 85 square miles. 

A large ])ortion of Dharwar is almost treeless. The forest area 
(371 square miles, including 156 s(|uare miles in (‘harge of the 
Revenue department) belongs to two divisions: the ‘moist’ forests in 
the western talukas of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hilngal ; 
and the ‘dry’ forests in the eastern and southern talukas of Gadag, 
Karajgi, Ranibeiinur, and Kod. Hubli and Navalgund are bare of 
trees. Strict conservation with replanting is now being carried on in 
the Government Reserves. A great part of these are also valuable 
as grazing-ground for cattle. ('onsiderable (iiiantitics of sandal-wood 
are found, especially in the ‘moist’ forests. Teak is also found in 
the ‘moist’ forests, except in Hangal. 'I'he other principal trees have 
been mentioned above under Botany. The forest rcveiuu* in 1903 
was about Rs. 60,500. 

In former times gold is .said to have been obtained in abundance, 
and even now the Kappat range in the neighbourhood of Dambal in 
the ca.st of the District, and the beds of stre:ims issuing from it, yield 
some gold. Steps arc being taken to work the auriferous quartz veins 
in the Gadag hills by modern methods. In the hills in the west of 
the District iron was formerly smelled in considerable (quantities. 
Owing, however, to the great destriu tion of timber, fuel has become 
scarce, and this industry is now carried on only to a limited extent. 
'^Phe iron made is of superior quality, but cannot as a general rule 
compete in cheapness with imported iron. Manganese is found in 
considerable (quantities. 

'The manufactures consist of cotton and silk cloth, and the usual 
household utensils and ornaments. Gomm(m silk and cotton cloth 
are woven to a considerable extent in all the large 
towns. Fabrics of delicate texture and . 

design are occasionally quoduced. Fine cotton 
carq)ets are manufactured at Navalgund, both for home consumption 
and for exqjort to the neighbouring Districts. The wild aloe grows 
well, and the manufacture of matting from its fibre has been (tarried on 
at the jail with success. In the town of Dharwar there is also a con- 
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siderable manufacture of glass bangles from blocks of rough blue and 
green glass imported from Bellary. At Hubli and Cladag there are 
cotton-ginning and pressing factories employing about 780 operatives. 
There are also three cotton-spinning mills, two at Hubli and one 
at Gadag, with a total capital of 16 lakhs. The annual out-turn is 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of yarn, from 48,000 spindles, and about 
1,600 operatives are employed daily. 

The cliief centres of trade are Hubli and Dharwar town in the west, 
Navalgund in the north, Gadag in the east, and Ranibennur in the 
south, ('otton is the chief article of exj)ort, and ICuropean goods, 
(dhllies, coco-nuts, molasses, and betel-nuts are imported from Kanara 
and Mysore. The local trade in jinvar is also considerable. The 
majority of the traders are local capitalists, a few representing firms 
in Bombay and other im])ortant places. Except some Parsis in the 
town of Dharwar, they are by caste generally Brahmans or Jangayats, 
a few being Muhammadans, Gujars, I've. 

"I'he main line of the Southern Mahratta Railway traverses the 
District, entering near Alnavar and running due east through Hubli 
and Gadag. From Hubli one branch runs south eastward, entering 
Mysore territory near Harihar ; and from Gadag a second branch 
runs north towards Bijapur. In no part of the Bombay Presidency 
has more been done of late years to improve communications than 
in Dharwar. k'ifty years ago there were neithi.T roads nor carts. In 
1903-4 the total length of metalled roads was 337 miles and of 
unmetalled roads 995 miles. All these, except 113 miles of metalled 
and 442 miles of luimetalled roads in ( harge of the local authorities, 
are maintained by the Public \\\>rks department. The District is con¬ 
nected with the ports of Kumpta, Karwar, and \'engurla by excellent 
roads, the distance from the western sea being about 100 miles. 

From the earliest date of which historical record is available, Dhar¬ 
war District aj)pears to ha\e suffered from droughts of more or less 

severity. Between 1787 and 1796 a succession of 
Famine. j i i r i . 

droughts, accompanied t)y swarms or locusts, 

occurred. This period of famine is said to have been at its height 
about 1791-2. The people were forced to feed on leaves and berries, 
and women and.children were sold or deserted. The next famine was 
in i8o 2“3, occasioned by the immigration of people from the valley 
of the Godavari and the march of the Peshwa’s army through the 
country. In 1832, from want of rain, prices ruled very high, but 
the distress cannot be said to have amounted to famine. Owing to 
successive bad seasons, famines occurred in the years 1866 and 1877, 
and it was found necessary to employ large numbers of people on 
works of public utility. In 1877 the J district suffered very severely. 
At the height of famine in June, 1877, there were 57,000 persons on 
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relief works and r 6,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. 'The total 
cost of the famine in this District exceeded 13 lakhs. In 1891 the 
rainfall was capricious, and relief measures became necessary in parts 
of Gadag, Ron, and Navalgund. In 1896 the khartf x‘a.\n^ were very 
light and the District suffered partially (857 square miles or one-fifth of 
the total area). The last scarcity was in 1900, when the area affected 
was 357 square miles or one-twelfth of the total area. Relief works 
were opened in December, 1899, were continued till December, 
1901, but the number relieved reached only 2,000 at the worst period 
of distress. In October, 1878, swarms of rats appeared, t'hiefly in 
the black-soil tracts, and devoured a part of the cold season crop. 
They reappeared in 1879, when at a cost of over Rs. 95,000 large 
numbers were killed and the harvest saved. 

The l)i.strict is divided intoii ta/i/kas, with 2 or petty sub¬ 

divisions. These are Dhakwar, Hrm.i, (Iadao (in(‘luding Mundargi 

Navaixjund (including Nargund AV/zr?), liAN- . 

^ T.- - T- TT- T- Administration. 

KAPUR, Ron, Ranihennur, Rod, Hancai., Karajoi, 

and KAr.GHATGi. Tht^ administration is entrusted to a ('ollcctor and 

four Assistants, of whom three are members of the Indian (‘ivil Service. 

'rhe Collector is ex-ojfficio Political Agent of the Savanfar State. 

The District and Sessions Judge at Dharwar is assisted by an 
Assistant Judge and four Subordinate Judges, who dispose of the 
civil work of the District, 'fhe Subordinate Judge of Dharwar exer¬ 
cises a special jurisdiction over the whole District in suits of more 
than Rs. 5,000 in value. 'I'he other Subordinate Judges try suits of 
less than Rs. 5,000 in value. 'I'he District C'ourt is chiefly a court 
of appeal. All the Subordinate Judges exercise the jjowers of a ('ourt 
of Small Causes. There are altogether 35 ofticers in the District to 
administer criminal justice. 

The foundation of the system of assessment in force under the 
Bijapur (1489-16S6), the Savanur (1686-1752), and the Maiatha 
governments (1752-1817) was laid during the reign of the \'ijayanagar 
king Krishna Raya (1509-29). He originated the unit of land assess¬ 
ment and measurement known as the rdva-rekka or * royal line,’ which 
the Bijapur Sultans took as the i-akain or ‘ basis ’ of their settlement. 
In the Vijayanagar settlement ‘ dry' lands alone were measured, the 
area of a ‘ wet crop ’ being estimated by the khandis or measures of 
seed required to sow it. The Bijapur government increased the 
share claimed from the ryot by ce.sses, which w’ere introduced from 
time to time nc^minally to last for a short pericjd, but in practice 
became permanent. The Savanur Nawab, Halim Khan, increased 
the assessment rates and reduced the country to great distress. From 
the acquisition of Dharwar in i8t 8 till 1843 the original assessment 
remained without revision. Before the survey settlement was begun in 
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1843 less than half of the arable Government area was held for tillage. 
Owing to the introduction of lower rates under the survey settle¬ 
ment the ('ollections in the settlement year showed a fall of about 
30 per cent. When the settlement was completed in 1850, the occu¬ 
pied area was about two-thirds of the total arable area. 'Two years 
later the revenue for the first time exceeded the revenue collected in 
the year immediately preceding the introduction of the settlement. 
Since that dati‘ tht* ])r()gress of the I )istrict has been practically un¬ 
broken, and revenue ('ollections rose from 10*5 lakhs in 1843 4 to 
14-3 lakhs in 1873 4. 'fhe revision surv(;y, ('arried out between 1874 
and 1902, showed an increase in cultivable area of 41,000 acres, and 
raised the re\'enue on (iovernment occupied land fr(^)m 13 to 19 lakhs. 
The average rate of ass(\ssmtmt per acre ol' ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-1, of 
rice land Rs. 2 15, and of garden land Rs. 6-12. 

(/.ollections on a('('ount of land reveniu' and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands Of rup(‘es : - 






100 ^- 4 - 

Land revenue 




29,06 

'I'otal revenue 
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There are ten municipalities: Dharwar 'Pown, Huma, (iAOAo, 
NAVALCaTNI), YaMNUR, NaRCUND, RaNIDKNNUR, (lUOTxaTDDAPTTR, 
Bvadgi, and Havkki. Outside these, loi'al affairs are managed by the 
District board and eleven iaiuka boards. I'he receipts of these 
boards in 1903 were 2-8 lakhs, chiefly derived from land cess. 'Phe 
expenditure amounted to 3-2 lakhs, of whic'h about 1-3 lakhs was laid 
out on the maintenance and ('onstriu'tion of roads and buildings. 

The Distric t Superintendent of police is aided by an Assistant 
Superintendent and two inspet'tors. d'hcre are 16 ])oli('e stations in 
the District. The total number of police is 825, of whom 14 are chief 
constable.s, 187 lu'ad constables, and 624 con.stables. d'hc mounted 
jjolice consist of 10 sowars under one daffadar. A Railway Police 
Superintendent in charge of the Southern MaTiratta Railway line 
resides at Dharwar town. 'Plure is one 1 )istrict jail at Dharwar town, 
with accommodation for 336 jrisoners. Besides this, 14 subsidiary jails 
can accommodate 79 males and 52 females. ''Phe daily average 
number of prisoners in all jails in 1904 was 400, i6 of whom V’ere 
females. 

Dharwar District stands sixth as regards literacy among the 24 Di.s- 
tricts of the Presidency, 6-7 per cent, of the population (12-8 males and 
0-5 females) being able to read and write in 1901. In t88i there were 
364 schools in the District with an attendance of 21,262 pupils. The 
number of pupils rose to 34,025 in 1901. In 1903-4 there were 564 
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educational institutions with 23,577 piijuls, of whom 3,6hh were girls. 
The 542 institutions classed as public include 527 primary, to 
secondary, and 3 high schools, besides 2 training institutions, one for 
males and one for females, ai Dharwar town. Of these institutions, 
4 are maintained by Government, 410 are managed by the District or 
municipal boards, 125 are aided, and 3 unaided. The total expen> 
diture on education was more than 2*3 lakhs, of which Rs. 43,000 was 
derived from fees, and Rs. 57,000 was contributed by T/)cal funds. Of 
tlie total, 72 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

'^J'hc District ('ontaiiTs one hospital, eight dispensaries, and three 
railway medical institutions, with accommodation for mG in-patients. 
The total number of ])atients treated in 1904 was nearly 94,000, in¬ 
cluding 1,079 in-patients, and 1,772 (»perations were i)erf()rmed. The 
total ex])cnditure on the hosj)ital and disj)ensaries, excluding the 
railway institutions, was Rs. 29,800, of which Rs. 1 7,900 were met from 
Local and munit'ipal funds. Dliarwar town contains a lunatic asylum 
W’ith a daily average of 78 inmates. 

'Phe number of j)crsons successfull) vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
24,052, representing a proportion of 21*6 per 1,000 of ])Opulation, 
which is much Ix'low the average for the Presidency. 

I^Sir j. M. ('ampbell, Gazeiteeof the Bombay Presideni-)\ vol. xxii 
(1884); (. 1 '. Ideet, The Jh'iiasties of the Kanarese Districts (1896) ; 
Papers issued by the Ilombay Government regarding the Revision 
of Settlement, Nos. CXLY, GLV, ('LVT, CLIX, ('LX, ('LXl, 
and (;LXIL] 

Dharwar Taluka. North-wc^stern tdluka of Dharwar District, 
Bombay, situated between 15° 19' and 15“ 41' N. and 74° 43' 
and 75° 13' K., with an area of 430 S(juare miles. It contains two 
town.s, Dharwar (population, 31,279), th(‘ head-quarters, and Hebi.t 
(5,294); and T29 \illages. 'J'Ik- population in 1901 was 126,797, 
comjiared with 127,094 in 1891. The density, 295 persons per 
square mih;, exceeds the average for the Ib'strid. 'Phe demand for 
land revenue in 1903 -4 was 2*84 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. 
The idiuka is hilly, the cultivation lying in patches in the valleys, 
except in the north and east where the rugged country yields place to 
a black-soil plain, broken by an occasional peak or group of hillocks. 
Although the annual rainfall averages 34 inches, water is scanty and 
usually brackish. 

Dharwar Town.—Head-quarters of Dharw^ar District and tdhika^ 
Bombay, situated in 15'^ 27' N. and 75“ i' E., on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Po]Hilation (1901), 31,279, including suburbs. 
Hindus number 22,770, Muhammadans 7,427, and (diristians 628. 
"Phe fort stands on undulating ground. Towards the \vesl low hills 
run down to the plains, forming the last spurs of the AVestern Ghats. 
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The fort and the town are almost hidden from view on the east by 
trees and rising ground. The approach from the south is striking. 
The highest point is occupied by the Collector’s office, from which a 
commanding view of the town, suburbs, and surrounding country is 
obtained. Below the office and adjacent to it is the temple of Ulvi- 
Basappa, and beyond, the hill of Mailarling, formerly considered the 
key to the fort of Dharwar. Outside the town extensive plains of black 
soil stretch across to the hills of Navalgiind and Nargund on the east, 
and on the north-east to the famous hill of Vcllamma {see Saundai’i i- 
Yrllamma) and Parasgad. Towards the south-east the hill of Mul- 
gund appears at a distance f)f about 36 miles. 

Then' is no authentic evidence of the date when the fort was 
founded. A purdmi or legendary chronicle concerning the origin of 
the neighbouring temple of .Someshwar makes no rntmtion of Dharwar. 
According to local traditi(in, the fort was foundi d in 1403 by one Dhar 
Rao, an offict'r in the forest department under the Hindu king of 
V^^ijayanagar. 'rhe first certain notice of Dharwar is in 1573, when the 
Bijapur Sultan, Alt Adil Shah, inarched against it. .\t that date it was 
held by an officer of the king of Mjayanagar, who had assumed 
practical independcnc'e. The fort fell after a siege of six months, and 
the surrounding country was annexed to Bijapur. In 1685 the fort 
was captured by Aurangzeb, and in 1753 it fell into the hands of the 
Marathas. In 1778 Dharwar was taken from the Marathas by Haidar 
All, the Muhammadan usurper of Mysore, and in 1791 it was retaken 
by a British force auxiliary to the Marathas under Parasu Rama Bhau. 
On the final overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818, Dharwar, with the other 
possessions of that [jotentatc, fell to the British. 'Phe fort is described 
as being well planned and naturally strong. Previous to 1857 it was 
kept in rciiair ; since then it has been breai'hed, and, like all othi'r 
forts in the District, is now fast falling into ruins. In 1837 Dharwar 
was the scene of violent feuds between the Brahmans and Lingayats, 
compelling the interference of Government. 

'Phe town, which is very straggling, is made up of seven quarters or 
mahd/s. 'Phere are a few good houses with upper’* storeys. A market 
is held every '^I'uesday. 'Phe only monument of historical interest is 
that erected in memory of the Collector, Mr. St. John Thackeray, and 
the Sub-Collector, Mr. |. ('. Munro, who were killed at the taking of 
Kittur in 1824. About a mile and a half south of Dharwar is a hill 
called the Mailarling; on its summit stands a small square stone temple, 
built after the Jain fashion, and facing the east. "Phe columns and 
beams are of massive stone, and the roof of the same material is hand¬ 
somely carved. On one of the columns is an inscription in Persian, 
recording that the temple was converted into a mosque in 1680 by the 
deputy of the Sultan of Bijapur. 'Phe only prosperous classes of the 
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population are the Brahmans and Lingayats. The Lingayats are, as 
a rule, traders, wh(j almost monopolize the exj)ort of cotton, timber, and 
grain. Some of the Musalmans are also wealthy merchants. A few 
Parsis and Marwaris, who have recently settled in the town, deal chiefly 
in European goods. The })rincipal articles of export are cotton and 
rice ; the imports comprise English piece-goods, chillies, coco-nuts, 
molasses, dates, betel-nuts, grocerie.s, indigo, lead, zinc, and wrought 
and iinwrought copi)er and brass, 'rhere are no inanufactiiring indus¬ 
tries of any importance ; but in the jail, carpets, table-linen, cloth.s, and 
cane articles, all of superior quality, are mad(' by the [>risoners. 'The 
municij)ality was established in 1856. During the decade ending 
1901 the inc<jmc averaged Rs. 46,000. in J903 4 the income was 
Rs. 56,000, derived chiefly from octroi (Rs. 17,000), tax on houses and 
lands (Rs. 13,000), and market-fees. 'I'he water-supply is drawn from 
twf) reservoirs. 'There are also .several wells in the town, but with one 
or two exceptions they arc not used for drinking purposes, the water 
being brackish. 'The native quarter was formerly unhealthy ; but since 
the introduc tion of the Municipal Act, some attention has been paid 
to drainage and sanitary recjuirenients. Dhrirwfir contains 22 schools, 
including 3 high schools, one supported by (ioscu nment, one belonging 
to the Basel Mission, and one unaided. A training college for masters 
and a school for mistresses have 136 and 14 pu])ils respectively. The 
Government high school has a mu.sic-class attac hed to it, and the male 
training college contains a workshop. There is also a school for 
luirc)])ean and Eurasian girls and another for boys. 'The total number 
of girls’ sc hools is 8, with an attendance of 611 pupils. Besides the 
chief revenue and judicial offices, the town contains the head office of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway Company, a Subordinate Judge’s court, a 
civil hospital, a railway dispensary, and a lunatic asylum with 78 inmates. 

Dhasan {^Das/iarna \ possibly the Dasaton of Ptolemy). A river of 
Northern India. It rises in Bhopal State (23° 32' N., 78° 30' E.) 
among the Vindhyas, and after crossing Saugor I)istric:t in the (.Central 
Provinces for about (^o miles, first touches the United Provinces in the 
extreme south of the Lalitpur /a/isi/ of Jhiinsi District, which it divides 
(rom Saugor for about 30 miles. It then crosses several cjf the Bundel- 
khand State.s, and finally forms the bcnindary between jhansi and 
Hanur})ur fc^r nearly 70 miles, till its junction with the Bktvva at 
Chandwari on the border of Jalaun District. The bed of the Dhasan 
is rocky in Saugor and Lalitpur, and at intervals after it first enters 
Jhansi and Hamirpur, but is then generally sandy, with nullahs and 
ravines running into it. Except during the rains it is easily fordable. 
A sc heme has been .sanctioned for the provision of irrigation in the 
west of Hamirpur by damming this river and forming a reservoir. 

Dhauli. —Hill in the Khurda subdivision of Pun District, Bengal, 
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situated in 20° 15' N. and 85® 50' about 7 miles south of Bhuban¬ 
eswar. On the northern side of the hill is a version of the famous 
rock edicts of Asoka. As in the version of Jaugada in the neighbouring 
District of (lanjaiii, the twelfth and thirteenth edicts have been left 
out, and in their place two separate edicts have been inserted. Above 
the inscri|)tion the forcjiarl of an clcj)hant has been carved out of the 
rock, 'rile liilJ contains a number of jilain caves, and has a temple of 
Malindeo on its summit. 

Dhaurahra. -'I'own in the Xighasan /d/isi/oi' Kheri District, United 
Provinces, situated in 28"' N. and 8i‘' 5' Pk, near the SukhnT, a tributary 
of th(‘ Dahfiwar. Pojiulation (1901), 5,669. 'Fhe name of the place is 
locally deriv ed from a small temple or dcor/id which stands a little di.s- 
tance away, and according to tradition marks the site of tht' capital of 
a Pasi principality, which was overthrown by the Bi.sens. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, fugitives from Shahjahanpur and Muhamdi sought the 
protection of the Dhaurahna Raja ; but he, on pressure from the rebel 
leaders, gave some of tluun 19) to their enemies. P'or this he was after¬ 
wards tried and hanged, and his estates were confiscated. Dhaurahra 
is adiuinisttacd under .Act .\.\ of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 700. A market is held twice a week, and the town c ontains a 
dispcn.sary and two schools with 62 pupils. 

Dhebar Lake. —A large piec'e of water in the State of I’daiiiur, 
Rajputana, lying between 2.^^ 13' and 24' 18' N. and 73“^ 56'and 
74^ 3' Pk, about 30 miles south-east of Udaijuir c'ity. Its length from 
north-west to south-east is about 9 miles, .ind its breadth varies from 
1 to 5 miles. It receives the drainage of about 690 s([uare miles and 
has an area of 21 scjuare miles. On the west the hills ri.se from 800 to 
1,000 feet above the level of the water, while the small wocjded islands 
and the pic'turesque fishing hamlets on the northern shore add greatly 
to the beaut)' of what is one of the hugest artificial sheets of water in 
the world. The lake is formed by a magnificent dam at the south-west 
corner across a perennial stream, the Oomati, built by Rana Jai Singh 
between 1685 and 1691 ; and it is now gcnerall)' called after him Jai 
Samand {Java Sa?iiudra, ‘the sea of victory’). "Phe dam is 1,252 feet 
long and i i() feet in height ; its breadth at the base is 70 feet and at 
the top 16 feet.^ 'Phe centre; is occujiicd by a cjuadrangular Hindu 
teiiqile whic h shows line carving. At the; northern end is a jialace with 
a courtyard, and at the* .southern end a [lavilion {darikhdna) hav'ng 
twelve pillars. P>etw ecu the.se buildings are .six smaller domed pavilions 
or chhairis^ and near the water’s edge, on pedestals, is a range of stone 
elephants with their trunks upturned. On the hills to the south are two 
palaces, from the smaller of which a fine view of the lake is obtainable. 
Behind the dam, at a di.3lanec of about 100 yards, is a second wall 
929 feet long and 100 feet in height, wdth a breadth of 35 feet at the 
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base and 12 at the to[). The space between these two walls is being 
gradually filled in with earth. C’anals carry the water to certain villages 
on the west, and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is estimated at 
about 19 square miles. 

I J. I 'ergusson, l^ictiirestjuc JUustratiom, oj Ancient Architecture (1848) ; 
Indian Antiquary^ vol. i. | 

Dhenkanal State. —One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20"" 31' and 21*^ 11' X. and 85" 10' and 86° 2' I'^., with an 
area of 1,463 scjuare miles. It is liounded on the north by the States 
of l\al laharn and Keonjluir ; on the cast by (.'attack District and the 
State of Athgarli ; on the south by Alhgarh, 'I'igiria, and Hindol ; 
and on the west b\ Angul District and the .States of d'alcher and Pal 
Dahara. d'he Brahmani river, after forming the boundary between 
Dhenkanal and Talcher for a consideralile distance, runs from west to 
east through the State along a riclily culti\atcd valley and affords a 
waterway for trade. 'The Slate is said to derive its name Iroin an abori¬ 
gine namc'd Dhenka, who was in possession of a small stri]) of land, the 
site of the [iresent palace ; according to tlu‘ story, he was killed in 
a nullah or hill stream by a scion of the Khurda family, who founded 
the Dhenkanal Raj in the middle of the seventeenth century, d'he 
State was soon extended by coiKjuestsfrom the neighbouring chiefs, the 
largest ae(iuisitions being made during the time of d'rihx han Malu'ndra 
Jlahadur (1756 -98). d'he present chief's grandfather, ]lhagirath Ma- 
hendra Bahadur, was an enlightened ruler and w’as made a Maharaja 
in 1869. Dhenkanal is now third in importance among the 'J'ributary 
States of Orissa. It is divided for administrative pLiiqioses into the head- 
ijuarters and the Baisingha subdivisioms, the Brahmani river forming the 
dividing line, it yields a revenue of 2-19 lakhs and ])ays a tribute of 
Rs. 5,099(0 the British (Government. The ])0[)ulation increased from 
238,285 in 1891 tf) 273,662 in 1901 ; of these, 265,750 were Hindus 
and 7,132 .\nimists. d'he most numerous castes are C'hasas (51,000), 
Pans (46,000), Sahars (21,000), Gaurs (18,000), and Khandaits (16,000). 
d'he pojiulation is c(jntained in two towns, Dhicnkanaj. (jiopiilation, 
5,609), the head-quarters, and JBiup.an (6,788); and 96S villages, 
d'he density is 187 persons per square mile. Iron is plentiful, but is 
worked only on a small scale, d'rade in timber, rice, oilsettds, and 
cereals is carried on by boats, pack-bullocks, and bullock-carts. Weekly 
markets are held in several jdat es. Dhenkanal is well provided with 
roads, one of them being the Cuttack Angul Sambaljiur road, which is 
metalled and bridged for a considerable distance. 1 'he Stale maintains 
a well-organized charitable disjiensary, in charge of an assistant surgeon, 
and a Lady Dufferin hosjiital at the capiUil, besides a dispensary in the 
Baisingha subdivision. It also keeps up a high school, in addition to 
13 upper primary and 218 lower primary schools. 
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Dhenkanal Town (or Nijgarh).—Capital of the Orissa Tributary 
State of the same name, Bengal, situated in 20° 40' N. and 85'^ 36' E. 
Population (1901), 5,609. 'Phe town contains the residence of the Raja 
and other public buildings. 

Dheri Shah§.n.- Village in Rawalpindi District, Punjab. See 
Shahdhkri. 

Dhilwan Tahsll. 7 'ahsil t)f the Kapurthala State, I’unjab, lying be¬ 
tween 31'' 22' and 31° 35' N. and 75° 17' and 75"" 27' K., \vith an area 
of I TO square miles. 'Die population increased from 47,044 in 1891 
to 48,985 in 1901. U contains 103 villages, d'hc land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i-8 lakhs. 'The tahsll is fertile and 
abounds in wells. It lies in the Beas lowlands, and the greater part of 
it is within the reach of the river inundations. 

Dhodan. — Tahsll in the Karingarh nhamal^ Patiala State, Punjab. 
See Bhawanioakh. 

Dhodap. Port in the ('handor taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
situated in 20^ 23' N. and 74" 2' K., on the highest liill in the (.‘handor 
range, 4,741 feet above sea lex el. 'Phe fort contains numerous caves 
hewn in the rock and the ruins of many buildings, the former quarters 
of the garrison. At th(.‘ summit is a Musalman shrine known as Relpir. 
1‘hc earliest mention of the fort is in 1635, wlun it surrendered to the 
Mughal general Ah \’ardi Kh.an. J^ater it ])assed to the Peshwa, xvho 
made it the chiel of the Nasik forts. In 1768 Raghunath Rao was 
defeated at Dhodaj) f)y his nephexv Madhu Kao. ^\’hile in the 
possession of the Peshwa, it was attacked by two officers in Holkar’s 
service and plundered. In 1818 it was surrendered to the British 
xvithoul a struggle. 

Dhola.~ Petty State in Ka i hiaxvak, Bomliay. 

Dholarva. Petty State in Ka thiaxvau, Bombay. 

Dholera (or Koha 'I'alao).— .Seaport in the Dhandhuka taluka of 
Ahmadabad l)i.strict, Bombay, situated in 22^ 15'N. and 72° ri' E., in 
the peninsula of Kathiawar, 62 miles .south-west of Ahmadabad city. 
It is one of the chief cotton marts in the Gulf of Cambti^'. Population 
(190J), 7 > 35 ^^* l^linlcra was the first part of the District to come into 
British ))c)ssession. It xvas surrendered by the proprietors in 1802 to 
save themselves from the encroachments of the Bhaunagar chiefs, and 
was then a village of 300 houses, xvilh no trade. 'Phough called a port, 
the town of Dholera lies about 12 miles from the sea. The Bhadar or 
Dholera creek, on which it stand.s, is said to have been, a c^entury ago, 
open for boats up to 1 )holera; but for the last seventy years the creek 
has silted up and trade passes through two ports—Khun, about 5 miles 
lower down on the .same creek, and Bavliari, on an inlet of the sea, 
about 16 miles south. There is a lighthouse visible for 12 miles at the 
entrance to the creek. Dholera has givcMi the trade name to a quality 
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of cotton well-known in the ICuropean market. During the American 
('ivil War (1862-5) it was the chief cotton port in Gujarat. Before 
Dholera became a municipal town (1889), its conservancy and sanitary 
charges were met from the*l)haram 'I'alao’fund, created about the 
year 1818, for supplying water on the road to Dholera. The average 
income of thd municipality during the decade ending 1901 was 
nearly Rs. 9,000, the income in 1903-4 being Rs. 9,600. The town 
contains a dispensary and five schools, of which one is an JCnglish 
middle school for boys with 28 pupils and tlie rest are vernacular 
schools, three for boys and one for girls, attended respectively by 350 
male and 152 female pupils. TIk? sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was 
valued at 19 lakhs : imports 6 lakhs, and exports 13 lakhs. 

Dholka Taluka. —Central tiluka of Ahmadahad l)istri(‘t, Bombay, 
lying between 22" 24' and 22^52' N. and 72” 1' and 72*^ 23' E., with 
an area of 690 S(juare miles. It (ontains oih‘ town, Dhoi.ka (i)o})ula- 
tion, 14,971), its head-fiuarters : and 116 villages, 'rhe population in 
1901 was 89,780, compared with 118,032 in 1S91, the dec'reasc being 
due to famine. 'The density, 130 persons per sijuari* mile, is much below 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 3*2 lakhs, 'khe taluka is a jilain sloping south west to the Little 
Rann. In the eeast, along the Sabarmati, the fields are hedged and the 
land is thic'kly planted with fruit trees. 'The south-west is a bleak 
country exposed to the biting winds of the cold season. The only river 
is the Sfibarmati. 'J'he annua) rainfall a\e?ages 34 inches. 

Dholka Town. — Head-ejuarters of the taluka of the same name in 
Ahmadabad District, Bombay, and present terminus of the Ahmadiibad- 
Dholka Railway, situated in 22^'44' N. and 72^' 27' E., 22 miles south- 
w'cst of Ahmadahad eity. Population {1901), 14,971. 'I'he extension 
of the rail\Nay to Dhandluika is under eonsideiation, and a survey 
has been made. Dholka is situated amidst ruined palaces, mosques, 
mausoleums, and sj)aeious tanks embanked and lined with ma.sonry. 
'I'hough not regularly fortified, it is surrounded b)' a wall of mud 4 
miles in cinaimfcrenee, and is ))robably one of the oldest towns in 
(iiijarat. It is su])])Osed, in tiu' early Hindu ))eriod, to have been 
visited by the Pandavas, to have sheltered prince' Kanaksen of the 
Solar race', and Minal Devi, the mother of Siddha Raja of .\nhilvada 
(1094--11 13), and to have been held by ^'ir J)haval, the founder of 
the Vaghela dynasty (thirteenth ('enturv). 1 )iiring the Muhammadan 
period Dholka was tlie residenc'e of a governor from Delhi, and it still 
contains the remains of many fine Miisalinan buildings. It was taken 
by the Marathas in 1736, eame into the Gaikwar’s hands in 1757, and 
was eventually ceded to the British in 1804. 'Phe greater part of the 
inhabitants are Kasbatis (townsmen), the descendants of the soldiers of 
fortune who eame with the Vaghelas when driven from Anhilvada hy 
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KhiljT Ahl-iid-din in 1298. 'rhe municipality, established in 1856, had 
an average income of Rs. 15,000 during the decade ending 1901. 
In 1903-^ the imome was Rs. 17,000, derived cliiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 11,000). 'I’hc town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, 
a mission orphanage, and seven schools, of which one is an ICnglish 
middle school with 62 boys, one an English class with 4 boys attached 
to th(i mission orjihanage, and five vernacular schools four for boys 
with 899 pupils aiul one for girls with 151. 

Dholpur State, -rhe easternmost State of Raj[)Utana. Its area 
calculated from the standard topographical sheets is 1,155 sejuare miles, 
but the revenue re('ords of the State make it 1,197 square miles. 
It lies between 26° 22' and 26'’ 57' N. and 77"^ 14' and 78'’ 17' K., and 
is liounded fin the north by the District of Agra ; on the northwest 
by Hharatpur; on th(‘ west by Karauli ; and on the south and east by 
(jwalior. 'The country is open and level in the north, but elsewhere 
consists ffir the most part of low hills or ravines. A range of sandstone 
hills runs from near the cajiital in a south-westerly 
aspects^ direction, attaining in one place an altitude of 1,171 
feet above the sea ; these hills, as well as those 
farther to the west, are mostly bare of vegetation aiuI rocky, d'lu' tract 
along the Chambal is termed the and is deeply intersected liy 

ravines, some of which are 100 feet deep, and extend from 2 to miles 
into the interior. 

'J'he river ('nA,Nfj!Ai. flows from south-west to north-east along the 
entire southern and (iastern borders of the State, but receives no tribu¬ 
tary from Dholjnir. d'he ]1aN(;an(;a (or Utangan) river enters the 
State in the north-wt‘st (orner and flows east for about 40 miles along, 
or close to, tlu.* northern border; its bed is about 40 feet below the 
surnmnding country, but in the rains it is liabh‘ to floods, rising from 
15 to 20 feet, d'he Parbati rises in Karauli, close to the western 
border, and after a sinuous north-easterly course of about 60 rnilc.s, 
falls into the Panganga; it has two small tributaries, the Mendka and 
Mendki, both of which ri.se near the .sandstone ridge above mentioned, 
and flow north for 18 or 20 miles. The Parbati and its tributaries dry 
iq) in the hot season, leaving occasional deep pools, and their banks 
are more or less fringed with ravines. 

Portions of the State in the south and east are covered by the 
alluvium of the (diambal, whi(;h has excavated a broad valley through 
an extensive plateau formed of nearly horizontal Upper Vindhyan 
sandstones. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears arc found in the south-west, also sdmbar 
unicolor) and hyenas. There are, in addition, antelope, nlbc^ai 
(Toselaphus tragocamelus), wild hog, and occasionally wolves in other 
parts, as well as the usual small game during the cold season. 
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The climate is generally healthy. Hot winds blow in April, May, and 
June, and the mean temperature at the capital varies from 60° in 
January to 96° in May. Therti are five rain-gauge stations ; the annual 
rainfall for the whole State averages between 25 and 26 inches, varying 
from a little over 30 inches at the capital to under 20 at liaseri in the 
north-\vest. Since 1880 the year of heaviest rainfall has been 1887, 
when nearly 40 inches fell, while in 1883 only about 10 inches were 
received. 

Of the earlier history of the territory now forming the Dholpur State 
very little is known. According to local tradition the Tonwar Rajputs, 

who ruled at Delhi from about 792 to i 1O4, held the ^ 

1 , • 111 1 History, 

country, and the west(.‘rn portion certainly belonged 

at one time to the Jadon Rajputs of Karauli. W hen Muhammad 
Ohon overthrew the Kanaiij kingdom in 1194, he and his generals 
took the forts of llayana and (iwalior, which commanded all this part 
of the country, and from that time to the date of IJabar’s invasion 
(1526) there must have been much fighting along the Dhamlial. In 
1450 Dholpur had its own Raja or Rai, who in 1487 came out to meet 
Sultan Ikihlol LodT, and, on presenting him with some mi/is of gold, 
was treated as a well-wisher. In 1500 the Kai’s name was apparently 
Manik Deo ; and Sikandar Lodi proceeded against him in person, took 
the fort of Dholpur in the following year, and plundered the country. 
Within a few months the district was given to Vinayak Deo (possibly 
a son of the ])revious ruler), but in 1504 the command of the fort was 
transferred to a Muhammadan ofhi'ial. 

The victory of the cm[)eror Rabar at Khanua (1527) gave all this 
country to the Mughals, though Dholpur held out for a short time; but 
under Akbar the State formed part of the Sfilmh or [province of Agra, 
and the capital was for many years the residence of imperial governors. 
Tn 1658 the battle for empire between the sons of Shfih Jahan was 
fought out at Samogarh (now in Agra District), in which Aurangzel) 
proved victorious, and the gallant Rao Clihatarsal of lJundi was slain 
fighting on the side of Dara. Again, after the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707, the struggle for supreme power between his sons, Shah Alam 
(afterwards Bahadur Shah) and Azam .Shah, was also Ibught dost; to 
this territory and the latter was killed. Shortly after, Raja Kalyan 
Singh Bhadauria (from the Etawah District of the United Provinces), 
taking advantage of the troubles which beset the new' emperor on every 
side, obtained possession of Dholpur; and the Bhadaurias remained 
undisturbed till 1761, when the Jat Raja, Suraj Mal of Bharatpur, after 
the battle of J’anipat, seizetl upon Agra and overran the country to the 
Chambal. During the succeeding forty-five years Dholpur changed 
masters no less than five times. In 1775 it shared the fate of the rest 
of the Bharatpur possessions, which were seized by Mirza Najaf Khan; 
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01) ihf (Ic;))!) of tlif I.Kl. r in i;S.’ it h-ll ini,, (/„. of siiulhia 
tiu' oull)rfalc ()/■ i/)c Maiathfi m /.S’o,; it was iHviij,U;i In iif 
\iy whom, in acconlanco H i(/t the 'I'reaty of Snrji Anjnngaoo, 
it was ri'Stoual lo the Cwalior chief : in 1.S05, iiiider fresh arranf'cinents 
with Daiilat Rao Siudhiti, it was resimicti hy the British, who finuIJy in 
iSofi, iinitint; the distriels of I)Iiolj)iii-, Riri, and R.ijaJchera with the 
Af/uifa of Sir Muttra into one State, made it over to Miiharaj Rana 
Kirat Sinp^I] iii c\('liaii^"c‘ for his fcrrilory of fioliad, whicfi was ^iven uj) 
to Sindhia. 

'I'he ruling family of 1 fliolpur arc Jals of llic Bainraolia clan, the 
latter name being deri\’t'<l from Uamraoli near Agra, where an ancestor 
of the family is siiid lo have held lands about i 195. 'They joined the 
side of the RaJjjuts against the Musalrnans, and received a grant of 
the territory of (lohad about 1505, when the title of Kana was assumed. 

In 1761, when the Marathas had been defeated at I'anipat, Rana Bhini 
Singh seized the fort of fJwalior, but it was retaken by Sindhia in 1777. 

In order to form a barrier against the Marathfis, W'arren Hastings made 
a treaty in 1779 with the Rana, and the joint forces of the British and 
the Rana recaptured (bvalior. 'J'his treaty is a dof'ument of some 
curiosity, having been negotiated in the infancy of our a(‘ciuaintance 
with the political affairs of Northern India. Tn 1781 a treaty with 
Sindhia stijnilated lor tht* integrity of the (lohad territories ; but after 
the 'J'rcaty of Salbai (1782) the Ranii was al)aiKlr)ned on the ground 
that he had been guilty of treachery, and Sindhia soon possessed 
himself of (k)had and Owalior. The Rana remained in exile until 
Lord WelU'sley’s policy against the Marathas again brought him for¬ 
ward, and under the treaty C)f 1804 hi- recovered (loh.ad and certain 
other distrii'ts ; but in 1805 thei were retransferred to Sindhia, and in 
exchange liie Rana obtained the territor\ which he now possesses. 
'The first Rana (or more correctly Maharaj Rana) of 1 )holpur w^as Kirat 
Singh; his son, Bhagwant Singh, .succeeded in 1836, and for valuable 
assistance rendered in the Mutiny rei-eived the insignia of K.C.S.l. ; 
he was made a (l.(\S.I, in 1869 and died in r8j3. 'The third chief 
was Nihal Singh, grandson of Bhagwant Singh ; he was an honorary 
major in the Ontrai India Horse and received the ('.B. and Frontier 
medal for services in the d irah I'amjwign. He died in 1901, and was 
suci'ceded by his eldest .son, Ram Singh, the pre.sent chief, who 
was born in 1883, was for a short time at the Mayo ("ollcge at Ajmer, 
subseiiuently joined the Imperial (\adet Corp.s, and was invested with 
j)owers in 1905. 'riie Riina of Dholpur is entitled to a salute of 7:5 
guns. 

'I'hcre is not much of archaeological interest in the State. South of 
the ca])ital on the left hank of the Chambal is a very old fort, whii-h, 
since about 1 540, has been called Shergarh after Sher Shah, who mui h 
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enlarged it. It is now crumbling away. Some mosques and tombs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries stand in the vicinity of the 
capital ; and the remains of a palace, built about 1617 for Shah Jahan, 
lie 3 miles south-east of the town of Bari. 

Excluding the village of Nimrol near (lohad in Gwalior (which still 
belongs to the Kana, and of which the population in 1901 was 523), 

there are towns and villages in Uholpur. The _ , . 

, . , 1 . .1 Population, 

pojiulation at the last three enumerations was : 

(1881) 249,657, (1891) 279,890, and (1901) 270,973. The decrease of 
3 per cent, in the last decade is ascribed to emigration during the 
famine of 1896. The Stale is divided into live iahslls : namely, Gird, 
Bari, Baseri, Kolari, and Rajakhera ; and the estate of Sir Muttra. 
The head-ipiarters ofthe.se (except of Gird, wliich is at the capital, and 
of Kolari, which is at Sepaii) arc at the ])laces from which each is 
named. 'There are only three towns ; namely, the i:apital, Bari, and 
Rajakhera. The following tabk: gives the ( hief statistics of popula¬ 
tion in J901 : 
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77 
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1 Sir Muttra o'StaUC 

I9S ... 


19,851 

I'l 

1 

1 .Sl.ntf total 

1.197 .1 


-‘ 70-973 
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More than 92 jier cent, of the total are Hindus and 6 j)er cent. Muham¬ 
madans. 'The language mainly spoken is Hindi. 

'The ])rinci])al castes are Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators), 
who number 43,000 ; Bnllnnans (petty traders and ('ultivators), 34,000 ; 
Kachhis or Malis (industrious agriculturists), 22,500 ; Rajputs (culti^'a- 
t(.)rs and in State service), 22,000; and (iujars, 21,000, who mostly 
inhabit llu^ As recently as 1897 the Gujars were notorious for 

their raids into Gwaliijr and Karauli, but they are ikjw generally 
peaceful cultivators. 'Tlu' main occupation is agriculture, more than 
74 per cent, of the people living by the land. 

'The soil varies in different parts, but, except on and in the vicinity of 
the sandstone ridge, is generally excellent. In the north and north¬ 
west a mixture of sand and clay, know n as domat^ is 
as iiroductive as the best land in Agra District, w'hile 
in the north-east an area of about 90 square miles is cin ered with black 
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soil. In the ravines of the Chanibal, and to a certain extent in those 
of the other rivers, there is a good deal of alluvial mud {kachhdr\ on 
which fine crops arc raised. According to the State records, the area 
of Dholpur is a little over 1,197 square miles, of which nearly 900 
square miles, or three-fourths, are khdisa or fiscal, the rest being held 
on sjiecial tenures by individuals or charitable and religious institu¬ 
tions. Statistics are available only for the kJid/sa area ; and they show 
about 535 square miles as cultivable, and 365 as occupied by rivers, 
tanks, hills, village sites, or otherwise barren. According to these 
statistics, there has been a steady, if small, increase in the cultivated 
area since 1900. 'I'he average area cropped annually during the decade 
ending 1900 was nearly 360 S(]uarc miles, while the areas cultivated in 
1900-1 and 1903-4 were about 388 and 405 sipiare miles respectively, 
'riu.' ])rincipal ('rops and the area (in sejuare miles) under (’ultivation in 
each case in 1903-4 were : ddjra, 176 ; mofh^ 39 : jowdr^ 38 ; cotton, 
50 ; wheat, 21 ; gram, 19 ; and barley, 16. 

'I’he State has no particular breed of cattle, goats, or sheej). Horse- 
or pony-breeding is encouraged ; stallions arc maintained at the head- 
(juarters of the lahslh^ and iirizcs are given for the best locally bred 
animals shown at the Sarad fair held yearly at the capital. 

Of the total khdisa area cultivated in 1903-4 about 154 square miles, 
or 38 per cent., were irrigated, as compared with 127 s(juare miles 
recorded in the last settlement n'port. Irrigation is mainly from w(;lls, 
of which thi're arc .said to be 12,667 (4,501, or 35 per cent., being 
masonry) ; and the water is obtained cithtn- by the usual leathern 
biu'ket diawn up by a pair of bullocks or, in thc^ case of shallow wells, 
by means of an earthen ])Ot attached to one end of ii long bamboo, 
a heavy weight being fixed at the other extremity, the whole contrivance 
being called a dheak/i. 'The area irrigated from tanks is small, and 
lies mostly in the western half of the State. There are .said to be 75 
tanks of sorts, but some are im.servi('eablc aiul others so small as 
to be of little value*. A very promising irrigation work, to be called 
the Ram Siigar after the young’ chief, is now under construction 
at Seheri, 3 miles south of Bari ; it is cstimaTed to cost 2-5 lakhs 
and to be ca])able of storing sufficient water to irrigate about 10,400 
acres. 

'fhere are no real forests ; but in several tracts common trees, such as 
the dhao (Aao^i^'(’/ss?/s peudula\ the khair {Acacia Catechu)^ and o hers 
kx'ally ('ailed pilu, ckamikhar, karcl {Capparis aphyl/a), and jherhera^ 
are found, 'fhese tracts are looked after by a small staff under each 
fahsl/ddr, who is Deputy Forest officer under a Forest committee. 
(Irass reserves or rundhs supply fodder for the State elephants, horses, 
and cattle, any suridus being regularly stacked to provide against 
possible scarcity in future years, 'fhe forest revenue, derived mainly 
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from the sale of firewood and charcoal, is insignificant, being about 
Rs. 1,700 a year. 

The red sandstone of Dholpur is most valuable for building pur¬ 
poses; fine-grained and easily worked, it hardens by ex{)0surc, and 
does not deteriorate by lamination. 'I'he princ'ipal quarries are at 
Narpura, 4 miles north west of the capital, with which they are con¬ 
nected by a railway siding, and near Ikari ; they are worked on the 
petty contract system, and in igoo -i yielded a net profit ofRs. 13,300, 
which had increased to Rs. 2 t, 3 oo in 1904 5 . Kankar or nodular 
limestone is found in many ])laces in the ravines leading to the rivers, 
and a bed of excellent limestone occurs on the; banks of the (‘hambal 
within 2| miles of Dholjnir town. In the Bari distrid there are remains 
of iron and copper workings, and a metal believt'd to be manganese 
has been recently found there. 

'I'hen' arc no manufactures of importance. 'The chief exports arc 
sandstone, cott(jn, and in good years wheat, 

gram, bajm, HI, and mustard-seed: and the i)rin Trade and 
. N . , , , , , communications, 

cipal im])orts include salt, (loth, sugar, rice, and 

tobacco. The trade is mainly with Agra District and (Iwalior. 

Sinc e January, 1878, the Indian Midland section of thedreat Indian 
Peninsula Railway has traversed the eastern [lart of the State from 
north to south ; its length within Dholpur territory is about 19 miles, 
and there are two stations, at Mania and the (.'ajiital. The line (Tosses 
the Chamlial by a fine bridge made of the sandstone of the country, 
with eleven spans of 200 feet each and two spans of roo feet each. A 
steam tramway is being made to connect the (piarries near Bari with 
the railway at Dludjiur. 

The trunk road from Agra to Bombay runs for about 18 miles 
through the State ; it was ('onstructed, and is still maintained, by the 
British OovtTnment. The only other metalled roads are in or near 
the capital; their length is a little over it miles, and they are kept 
up by the State. 'The total length of unmetalled fair-weather roads 
is about 109 miles. 

Ferries are maintained at *^hats between the 1 )hol[)ur and (Iwalior 
banks of the (’hambal. I'lic principal crossing is at RiXjghat, 3 miles 
south of the capital, where the British (iovernment keejis a bridge of 
boats in the dry season and a large ferry-boat in the rains, the net 
profits being divided equally between the two States concerned. 

'I'here are six Clovernmeiit post offices, namely, at the head-quarters 
of each lahsil and at Sir Muttra; and there is a telegraph office at the 
capital. Idle State also keeps up a staff of harkaras or runners for the 
carriage of official correspondence between the capital and the head¬ 
quarters of the various districts. 

The only recent years of actual famine appear to have been 1868-9, 
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1877, ;ind 1896-7. About the first very little is on record, but the 
State appears to have suffered less than the others 
in Eastern Rajpuliina, though the famine eaused 
much emigration and considerable mortality, and little was done in the 
way of relief measures. In 1877 the rain held off till the beginning of 
Sejjtember, jirices rose from 24 seers per rupee in July to to in Septem¬ 
ber, and fodder for cattle was not procurable. Many persons emi 
grated, and the Slate is .said to have lost 25,000 people and more than 
10,000 head of cattle. I'he Darbar did what it could by abolishing 
customs duties 011 food-grains, throwing open its grass reserves, remit¬ 
ting land revenue, and starting relief works and kitchens. 'I'lic actual 
expenditure has not been r(K:or(U‘d, but the loss in land revenue alone 
was 2*7 lakhs. In 1896 the rainfall was deficient (only about 13 inches 
fell), and the average price of ordinary food-grains rose to 10 or ii seers 
])Cr rupee. Relief works were started in October, 1896, and not closed 
till September, 1897. More than 1,000,000 of units were relieved on 
works, and 165,000 gratuitously. 'I'lie actual expenditure exceeded 
1*3 lakhs, anti land revenue to the extent of nearly 3-5 lakhs was 
suspended. 

During the minority of the present chief the State was administered 
by a liritish officer, styled Sujterintendenl, who was assisted by five 

. princi])al officials : namt^ly, the Revenue and ('us- 

Administration. ^ .1 i v • i i a . ii- 

toms ollicer, the ludu'ial and At'counts othcer, the 

Inspeclor-dcneral of troo])s, the State Engineer, and the Na/im : 

while the Political Agent, Eastern Rajpulana State.s, even'ised general 

control. Since the investiture of Maharaj Rana Ram Singh with 

powers in .March, 11)05, thi* system of administration is the same, 

('xeeiJt that the young chief and his Secretary take the place of the 

Suiierintendent. In each of the districts is a iahstldar and an assistant 

or naih \ the (fird tahsll has an additional naih tahslldar. 

In the administration of justi('e the courts are guided generally by 
the (\)dcs of liritish India. 2 \jhsi/ddrs can sentence criminals to iin- 
prisonment not exceeding one month, or fine uj) to Rs. 50, or to both, 
and can try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in villue. Appeals against 
their det'ision.s lie to the Nazim, who can sentence up to two years’ 
imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 1,000, and pass a sentence of whipping 
not exceeding 30 stripes, while on the civil side he tries suits not 
e.\('eeding Rs. 2,000 in value. 'Phe Judicial officer hears appeals 
against the orders of the Nazim, and can punish with imprisonment up 
to seven years ; on the civil side he tries all suits beyond the Nazim’s 
powers. 'I'here is no af)j)eal against a sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding Rs. 50, passed by the 
Judicial officer, nor against his decisions in suits based on bonds or 
account-books, the subject matter of which does not exceed Rs. 500 in 
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value ; but the ('ourt styled Ijlas khds can interfere when it deems fit, 
in the exercise of its powers of revision. 'I'he court last mentiontid is 
the highest in the State, and is presided over by the Maharaj Rana. It 
hears appeals against the orders of the Judicial officer, and decides 
criminal cases beyond the latter’s powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 9*6 lakhs, of which nearly 
8 lakhs arc derived from the land, and about Ks. 92,000 from customs, 
including compensation received from (lovernment under the Salt 
agreement of 1879. 'rhe normal expenditure is about 8*4 lakhs, the 
main items being : cost of establishment, civil and military, 2-7 lakhs ; 
j)ublic works, 1-5 lakhs ; kdrk/id;ias (comprising a number of dejxirt- 
ments such as gardens, grass and wood depots, stables, elephants, 
bulloc'ks, &c.), 1*2 lakhs; and the ])rivate expenses of the young chief 
and his family, i lakh. 'The State is free from debt, and in 1905 liad 
a cash balance of about 4-3 lakhs, besides other assets. The private 
debts of the late Rana are being settled. 

British currency has for many years been the sole legal tender ; but 
up to 1857 silver rupees and half-rupees \vere minted loc-ally, the coin 
being called iamnneha s/ni/ii from its distinguishing mark, a pistol 
{/amtific/io). 

'J’here are two mam {'la.sst;s of land tcamn* : namely, first, khdlsa or 
land under the c'hiefs direct authority, paying revenue to the State ; 
and, secondly, land grantcal by the c'hicf under c ertain conditions to 
individuals or temjfies. Under the latter head c'ome tenures known as 
iankeddri^ and mudji. 'I'hc two taukvddri estates (Sir Muttra 

and Rijhaoni) pay a (]uit rent of Ks. 21,700 ; the State* has the right of 
raising this rent, but has only done so once* during the last fifty years. 
'J'he tenure differs from that of A?;’//-, in that the holders have neither 
to ])erform service, save on \cTy spcxial occ:asions, nor to furnish 
horsemen and foot-soldiers. 'I'he /d^i^/r is the usual service tenure, and 
lands so granted can be resumed by the State oti the* death of the 
holder without male issue, cjr on his dismis.sal for some offenc e. iMudfi 
lands are rent-free grants to relations, fiivourites, a?id rc'ligious institu¬ 
tions. Such grants to individuals are of two kinds : namely, for a life¬ 
time, or in perpetuity subjec t to rcsum[)tion on failure of male lineal 
descendants of the original grantee. ].ands assigned to temples arc 
usually in i)erpetuiry, but any tnudji can be at once resumed for 

an offencre against the State. In the khdlsa villages the system of 
tenure is a modified zaminddri. '^Fhe zamttiddrs, who are generally 
de.sccndants of the original founders of the village, have no true 
proprietary rights, but merely c'ontract with the State for tlie payment 
of the revenue demand ; they may be said to be c ollectors of revenue, 
and in theory arc entitled to a remuneration of 5 [)er cent, cm .all 
collections, but so long as they observe their contract they are con- 
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sidercd as owners of the land actually cultivated by them and their 
tenants, and also of uncultivated land sufficient for the grazing of the 
village cattle. 'I'he actual cultivators hold on leases, sometimes annual 
and rarely for longer ])(triods than thri*c years, granted by the zamlndar 
of the village or (jf the thok or patfi (subdivision) in which their land 
is situated. Within the period of this lease their payments are not 
enhanced, and pnjvided they pay the demand they are not ejected ; 
but they have no tenant right, pro])erly so called, by either law or 
custom. 

Previous to 1H79 there had been no attempt at any regular survey or 
settlement siiu e the time of Akbar. Tn Rana Kirat Singh’s time the 
nominal demand stood at about 5-4 lakhs ; and the assessment ap|)ears 
to have been ])eriodi(‘ally raised on arbitrary grounds, and without 
proj)er intjuiry, till it reached the sum of nearly 10 lakhs, though it is 
doubtful whether anything a])proaching this was ever (ollected. In 
1875 a regular survey and settlement was begun, and a demand of 
7*1 lakhs was announced in i<S7o for a period of twelve years. In 1892 
a so-C'alled resettlement was made by a local official, raising the demand 
to 8*2 lakhs ; this expired in 1904, but has been extended for a short term. 
The land revenue is paid entirely in cash ; and the rates per acre vary 
from Rs. 50 for the best i^o/idUy or the belt round the village, to 8, 
or even 4, annas for the worst /mr, or llie land farthest from the 
village site and the least productive. 

Very little poppy is grown in Dholpur, and the ex])()rt of ()|)ium into 
British territory is prohibited by the Salt agreement of January, 1879. 
Under rules issiu‘d in 1902 oi)ium can bt; imj)orted only on passes 
granted by the I )arbar, and cultivators can sell only to licence-holders. 
By the agix'ement last mentioned the manufacture of salt is ])rohibited 
and no duty of any kind is leviable on it; as compensation, the Stale 
re<’eives from Government Rs. 60,000 yearly, and 300 maunds of 
Saml)har salt free* of cost and dut). 'fhe right to sell liquor (Juiroi)ean 
and country) and intoxicating drugs is leastal annually for about 
Rs. 5,000, and the rc\ enue from the sale of stajnp-j)apers and court-fee 
stamps a\’erages about Rs. 10,000. 

The Public Works tlepartment has for some years been under 
European suj)ervision ; the average sum available for expenditure used 
to be Rs. 60,000 a ye;w or les.s, but the usual allotment is now about 
15 lakhs. The actual cxj)cnditure in 1903 4 was 2*3 lakhs, rising to 
4*5 lakhs in 1904-5. The jirini'ipal works carried out since 1881 
include an Agency house, public offices, a hospital, a jail, lines for 
troops, and a few irrigation tanks. 

The military force has recently been considerably reduced, and in 
1905 numbered 1,216 of all ranks: namely, cavalry, 183, of whom 60 
were irregular: infantry, 994, of whom 570 were irregular; and 
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artillerymen, 39. Of the 32 guns, 17 are said to be serviceable. 'Fhc 
cost of the army, including office establishment and ijensioners, is 
about 1-2 lakhs a year. 

For police purposes the State is divided into ten thduas or police 
circles ; and the force, including about 355 village chanklddrs^ consists 
of 770 men, all unmounted. 'J'he Nazim is the head of the police and 
is assisted by the various tahsilddrs. 

The only criminal tribe is that of the Kanjars, a few of whom have 
been settled at Pachgaon, 5 miles north-west f)f th(; cajiital. At 
first land was given to them rent-free, but they now ])ay the usual 
assessment. 

'Phe State jail was for many years at Purani Clihaoni, 3 miles west 
of Dholpur town, and the building was fjuite unsuiled for a ])rison. 
A fine jail has now been built close to Dholpur railway station at 
a cost of a lakh, and the prisoners were transfe rred there in 1903. 
Small lock-ups are maintained at the head-(piartcrs of eai‘li district. 

'Phe proportion of ediu'ated males and females is lower in Dholpur 
than in any other State of Rajputana. Ac('ording to the ('ensus of 
ipor, only 1*4 per cent, of the ])opulation were literate; namely, 
2-6 percent, of the males and i*i per cent, of the females. 'Pherc arc 
7 Slate sc'hools and 'O i)rivate institutions, attended by about 900 boys. 
No fees are taken from the pupils, and the schools cost the Darbar 
about Ks. 3,000 a year. 

The State ])ossesses one hosjatal and three dis])ensaries, including 
that attached to the jail. 'J'here is accommodation for in-patients only 
at the ca])ital. In 1904 the number of ('as(‘s treatcal was 27,000 
(235 being in-i)atients), and i,ii8 operations were performed. The 
total cost of thes(! institutions was Ks. 6,200, excluding the allowance 
of about Rs. 4,000 to the Agency Surgeon for supervisitm. 

A staff of seven vaccinators under a native Superintendent is main¬ 
tained. In 1904-5 they successfully vaccinated 11,179 [lersons, or 
about 41 per 1,000 of tin* population, at a cost of Rs. 1,000. 

\Riypiitana (iazetke)\ vol. i (1879, under revision) ; Si'fllement 
Report ; 11 . 10 . Drake-Brockman, Gazetteer of Eastern Rajputana 

States (Ajmer, 1905) ; Administration Reports of Ehoipur (annually 
from 1894-5).] 

Dholpur Town. — (Capital of the State of the same name in Rajput¬ 
ana, situated in 26° 42' N. and 77° 53' E., on the Indian Midland 
section of the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway, and on the grand trunk 
road between Agra and Bombay, about 34 miles south of Agra and 
40 miles north-west of Gwalior. It is also the head quarters of the 
Gird tahsii. I’ojiulation (1901), 19,310. 'Phe original town is .suppo.sed 
to have been built in the beginning of the eleventh century, a little to 
the south of the present capital, by Raja Dholan (or Dhawal) Deo, 
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II Rajput of the Tonwur ('Ian, after whom it was called Dholdera or 
1 )hriwiilpuri. It was taken by Sikandar Lodi in 1501, and his army 
spoiled and plundered in all directiems, rooting up all the trees of the 
gardens whieh shaded Dholpur to the distance of seven kos. Babar 
repeatedly mentions the ])lace and states that it surrendered to him in 
1526. His son Hiimayim is supposed to have moved the site of the 
town farther to the north, to avoid the encroiu'hments of the Chambal. 
An enclosed, and to some extent fortified, sarai was built in the reign 
of Akbar, and close to it is a handsome mausoleum erected in memory 
of Sadik Muhammad Khan, one of Akbar’s generals, who died here 
about 1597. Other jilac'es of interest are the small lake of Machkund, 
surrounded by temples, where religious fairs are held in May and 
September; and the pictiires(|ue little tomb of Bibl Zarina, who, 
according to an ins( ription, died about 1535—possibly the daughter of 
some local official. 'I’he Sarad fair, at which a considerable traffic in 
merchandise, cattle, and horst's is carried on, is held annually in 
October, and lasts for about fifteen days. ('losi! to the railway station 
is the new jail with accommodation for 159 male and 22 female 
jirisoncrs, in addition to a ward for 20 boys : it was opened in 1903, 
taking the jiku'c of an inferior building at Purani Ohhaoni, 3 miles to 
the west. Jail manufactures, such as cotton carpets, ropes, matting, cVc., 
hio'c been started and are proving remunerative : some of the prisoners 
are tariployed in the lithographic printing press whi('h is now attached 
to the jail. In the State sc'hool, English, Urdu, and Hindi arc taught 
up to the middle' standard, and the daily average attendance in 1904 5 
was (46. d'here are also 13 j)rivate institutions in the town attended 
by about 230 boys. I'hc hospital contains lua'ommodation for 12 in 
patients, as well as a special ward for females. During the last lew 
years the town has been much improved ; gardens have been laid out, 
public offu'es erected, and the; principal streets ha\e bt'en widened. A 
muni('i})al committee, or town couiK'il as it is called, was e.stablished in 
1904, with the Maharaj Rana as chairman: it attends to buildings, 
drains, roads, and .sanitation, and has done e.\<*ellent work. 'The place 
is increasing yearly in impcjrlance, and from its position on the railway 
is a large trade centre. 

Dhond. -Head rpiarters oi the [n tha (j( the same name in the Bhim> 
thadi ialuka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18“ 28' N. and 74® 
35' E., on the left bank of the Bhima, 8 miles north-east of lYitiu; and 
about 48 miles east of Poona. Population (t(;oi), 4,476. Dhond is 
the junction of the Dhond-Manmad State Railway with the south-east 
branc'h of the (beat Indian Peninsula Railway, d'he two temples in 
Dhond are dedic ated to Hhairavdeo and Vithoba. Both are said to 
have been built by Mahadji Sindhia (1761 94), to whom the village 
was granted. 'The Bhairavdeo temple is of stone with a brick super- 
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structure. A yearly fair is held here in April. 'The town contains two 
dispensaries, one t)f whicli belongs to the (ireat Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way, and two s('hools with 388 boys and 12 girls. 'J'here is also a 
Christian orphanage for boys, established in J899. 

Dhone. —Village in the Ramallakota iaiuk of Kurnool District, 
Madras, situated in 15° 24' N. and 77° 53' E. Population (1901), 
3,508. The place is important as being the railway station for Kur¬ 
nool town, which is 33 miles north of it by road. It is also the head¬ 
quarters of a deputy-/«//i7/<'47/*. Though picture sriuely situated in the 
midst of hills, Dhone has a bad name for unhealthiness, due probably 
to its indifferent water-supply, which is derivetl from a spring. 'Pherc 
is a Local fund dispensary and a Iravellcr.s’ bungalow, and the hills 
( lose by are known for their abundance of antcloj)e. 

Dhoraji. — Lortified town in the .State of Gondal, Kathiawar, 
Piombay, situated in 21^ 45' N. and 70*"’ 37' E., on the lihavnagar- 
Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar Railway, 43 miles southwest of Rajkot 
and 52 miles east of Porbandar. Population (1901), 24,825, including 
10,599 Hindus, 12,686 Miihammadans,aand 1,518 Jains. J'he town 
is about 3 miles to the cast of the river Hhfular and is connected 
by a good ixjad with Junagarh. It was ac(]uired by Kumbhoji II 
of Gondal from Junagarb about the middle of tbe eighteenth (.entury. 
It has always been a centre of trade, and is the head-(iuarters of a 
revenue officer and also of a Munsif. A horse tramway connec ts the 
railway station with the town, which ))()ssesscs a line hos])ital and a 
clock-tower. 

Dhotria. — Thakurat in the jhtopAWAR Ac.knc v, C'entral India. 

Dhrangadhra State.- -State in the* Kathiawar Political Agency, 
Hombay, lying between 22° 33' and 23*" 13' N. and 71^ and 71° 48' 
E., with an area of 1,156 sejuare miles. Jt is an uneven tra (4 inter¬ 
sected by small streams, and consists of hilly and rocky ground 
where stone is (piarried. Tbe State contains some fine lakes at Halvad 
and Mansar. 'Phe ('limate is hot, but h(_*altbv, and the annual rainfall 
averages 24 inches. 

'Phe chief of Dhrangadhra belongs to the Jhnla tribe, originally a 
subdivision of the Makvana family. 'Phis tribe is of great antiquity, 
and is said to have entered Kathiawar fix^m the north, establishing itself 
first at Patri in the Viramgam fa/uka of Ahmadabad^ Distrii't, thcnc'e 
moving to Halvad, and finally settling in its present seat. The greater 
part of this territory was probably annexed at one time by the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of Gujarat. Sub.se(juently, during the reign of the emperor 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707), the subdivi.sion of Halvad, then called Mu- 
hammadnagar, was restored to the Jhala family. The petty States of 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, ("huda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar in Kathiawar are 
offshoots from 1 )hrangadhra ; and the house of Wankaner claims to 
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1)0 descended from an elder branch of the same race. The chief of 
Dhrangadhra entered into engagements with the Hritish Government in 
1807. He is entitled to a salute of ir guns, and bears the title of Raj 
Sahib. He holds a sanad authorizing adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881)99,686, 
(1891) 103,754, and (1901) 70,880, showing a decrease of 31 per cent, 
during the last dec'ade owing to the famine of 1899-1900. In 190T 
Hindus numbered 01,854, Musalmans 4,416, and Jains 4,584. 'Fhcre 
are 2 towns and 132 villages. 'I'he capital is I )HKAN<;Ar)H ka d'owN. 

With the exc'cption of a small extent of ri('h black loam, the soil is of 
inferior (juality. 'The total area of cultivati;d land is 206 square miles, 
of which only 4 sijuare miles are irrigated. I'he jirincijial crO})s are 
( Otton and the common varieties of grain. The manufactures are salt, 
copper and brass vessels, stone hand-mills, cloth, and pottery. Two 
ginning factories are at work in the State. In 1903-4 the imjiorts were 
valued at 52 lakhs and the exports at i J lakhs. 'I'he State maintains 
a railway line, 21 miles in length, between Dhnlngadhra and Wadhwan. 
'There is only one made road, connec ting Dhrangadhra with Wadhwan, 
but the country tracks pcTuiil the passage of pack-bullocks. Dholera, 
in Ahmadabad Distric t, about 70 miles to the south-west of Dhran¬ 
gadhra town, is the nearest port. 

Dhrangadhra ranks as a first-c^lass State in Kathiawar. "^I'lie chief 
has power of life and death ovc:r all persons, the trial of British subjects 
for capital offence's, however, requiring the previous jjermission of the 
Agent to the Governor. 'I'he land revenue is for the most })art based 
on a division of produc'e. 'I'he gross revenue of the State in an ordinary 
year is about 5 lakhs. 'I'he c hief pays to the British Government and 
to the Nawfd) of Junagarh a tribute of Rs. 44,677. 'rransit clues are 
not levied. The State contains 3 municipalities, and maintains a mili¬ 
tary force of 335 men, of whom 75 arc mountcMl, and a i)olice force 
of 229 men, of whom 29 are mounted. There are 4 jails with a daily 
average (1903-4) of 31 prisoncT.s. Workshops are attached to the 
Dhrangadhra jail, d'he number of scBools is"39, attended by 1,822 
boys and 360 girls in 1903- 4. 'I'he State maintains one hospital and 
two dispensaries which afforded relief in 1903-4 to 21,826 persons. In 
the same ycear 1,774 ])ersons were vaccinated. 

Dhrangadhra Town. - ('apital of the State of the same name in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 22^" 59' N. and 71^ 31' K., 75 miles 
west of Ahmadabad, the terminus of the Dhrangadhra Railw^ay, which 
meets the other Kathiawar lines at Wadhwan. Population (1901), 
14,770. The tow’n is fortified. Its name is probably derived from the 
Sanskrit dhardn^^ ‘a stone,’ and dhara, ‘a holder,’ as the place is very 
strong and abounds in quarries. The towm is entirely built of the local 
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stone, which is hiinous throughout Gujarat. There is a hosjatal which 
treated 13,750 patients in 1903-4. 

Dhrol State. —vStale in the Kathiawar Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying b(itwecn 22^ 4' and 22° 42' N. and 70'’ 24' and 70° 45' E., with an 
area of 283 square miles. The country is for the most part undulating 
and rocky. The climate, though hot in the months of April, May, 
and October, is generally healthy. 'I'he annual rainfall averages 25 to 
30 inches in good years. 

'Fhe chief is by caste a Rajput of the Jadeja family, with the title 
of 'Thakur Sahil). 'i'he first of the line was liardolji, brother of Jam 
Kawal, the founder of th(* Navanagar State. 'The ruler (altered into 
engagements with the British Government in 1807. 'i’he chief is en¬ 
titled to a salute of t; guns. He holds a sanad authorizing'adoption, 
and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. 

'i'lie population at the last three enumerations was: (t8St) 2j, 777, 
(1891) 27,007, and (1901) 21,906, showing a decrease of 20 percent, 
during the last decade owing to the famine of 11899 i()oo. in 1901 
there wore 18,669 Hindus, 2,477 Musalmans, and 760 Jains, 'i'he 
State ('ontains one town, Dhroi,, the (ajatal, and 67 villages. 

'I'he soil is generally light, and is irrigated by water drawn from wells 
and rivers by means (d'k^athern bags. In 1903-9 the area under culti 
vation was 72 srpiare miles, of which about 5 sciuare miles were irri¬ 
gated. 'i'he chief cro|)s arc* sugar cane and the ordinary varieties of 
grain. C'oarse cotton cloth is manufactured to a small extent. 'I'he 
produce of the Stat(‘ is chiefly exported from Jodiya, a town on the 
coast. In 1903 4 the imports were valued at one lakh, and the exports 
at Rs. 24,000. 

I )hrol ranks as a second class State in Kiithiawar. 'I'he chief is 
entitled to a salute of 9 guns, and has power of life and death over his 
own subjcicts. 'i’he gross revenue is e.stimated at about i-J- lakhs, 
chiefly derived from land. No transit dues are levied. 'The chief ])ays 
a tribute of Rs. 10,231 jointly to the Gaikwar of Barodaand the Nawfib 
of Junagarh, and maintains a police force of 32 men including a 
few mounted men. 'J'here is one municipality at Dhrol. 'i'he State 
contains 8 schools with 531 pupils, and one dispensary which treated 
5,956 patients in 1903-4. In the same year 537 persons were 
vaccinated. 

Dhrol Town.- --(Capital of the State of the same name in Kathi 
awar, Bombay, situated in 22° 34' N. and 70° 30' ii., about 32 miles 
north-west of Rajkot and 24 miles north-east of Navanagar, with 
both of which the town is connected by a made road. Population 
(1901), 5,660. 'i’here is a dispcn.sary which treated 5,956 patients in 
1903-4. 

Dhubri Subdivision. —Subdivision of Gofdpara District, Eastern 
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]iengal and Assam, lying ix'tween 25® 28' and 26" 54' N. and 8t/ 42' 
and 90"’ 59' E., with an area of 2,959 scjuarc miles. Part of the sub¬ 
division consists of a long and narrow strip between the (iaro Hills and 
the lirahmapiitra, which, with the land immediately to the north of the 
riv(ir, is exposed to injury from flood, and is to some extent broken up 
by hills and marshes. The tnact lying under the Himalayas, known as 
the Eastern 1 )uars, is free from both of these disabilities. I'he annual 
rainfall at Dhubri town averages 94 inches, but in the north of the 
subdivision it is about 130 or 140 inches. The ])opulation in 1901 was 
329,102, compared with 317,7^1 in 1891, giving a density of in 
persons per square' mile. The Eastern Duars are very sparsely popu¬ 
lated. d'he head-(|uarters of the subdivision and 1 )istrict are at Dhukri 
'Town (population, 3,737). Mustard and long-stemmed rice are largely 
grown in the riverain tracts, and jute is an important crop. There is also 
a considerable area iimier wheat in the (Iauripuk estate, tliough this 
cereal is only grown in small patc'hcs in the rest of Assam. Almost all 
of the inhabitants are Mechs and Rabhas, members of the great Bodo 
race, whose system of cultivation depends largely on irrigation, which 
enables them to raise large crops of rice from comparatively inferior 
soil. The subdivision contains 780 scpiare miles of ‘reserved’ lorcst, 
most of which lies under the hills, and produces sa! {S/iorea roi>usta). 
ld)r administrative pur])oses, Dhubri is divided into the five thanas of 
Dhubri, Agamanio, Bilasipara, Smith Salmara, and Manikarchar, and 
contains 1,076 villages. 'The greater part of the subdivision is per¬ 
manently settled. 

Dhubri Town. Head (juarlers of (loalpara J )istrict, JCaslt;rn Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26° T N. and 89^' 59' Iii., on the right bank of 
the Brahmaputra, at the point where the river turns south to enter thf 
plains of Bengal. I'hc town is connec ted by the ICaslcrn Bengal State 
Railway with ('alcutta, and is a port of call for the river steamers, while 
a steam ferry on the Brahmaputra connc'cts it with the trunk road that 
runs along the south bank ot the river to the eastern end of the Assam 
Valley. It occupies a small spit of land about one-third of a .square 
mile in area, which suffers severely from the erosive ac tion of the river. 
The pcjpulation shows no tendency to increase: it was 2,893 in 1881, 
4,825 in 189.1, and 3,737 in 1901. 

'The head quarters of the District were transferred from Goaliiara to 
Dhubri in 1879 ; and, in addition to the usual juiblic offic es, the town 
contains a small churc h, a jail with acc ommodation for 34 prisoners, 
a jiublic library, and a marble statue of Queen Victoria. Dhubri was 
constituted a municipality under (Bengal) Ac.!t V of 1876 in 1883, and 
(Bengal) Act 111 of 1884 was applied to it in 1901. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Ks. 10,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, edviefly derived 
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from a tax on houses and lands (Rs. 2,700) and fees from markets 
(Rs. 5,000); while the exj)enditure was Rs. 13,800, including conservancy 
(Rs. 3,600) and public works (Rs. 5,700). There is a considerable 
export trade in jute; but business is tending to leave the town for other 
centres, such as Bagribari and Gauripur, as merchants are unwilling to 
sink money in warehouses at a place which is liable to be carried away 
by the river. The chief educational institution is a high school, which 
in 1903-4 had an average attendance ol 154 boys. 

DhulMia. — Thakurat 'm the Maiava Aoencv, Central India. 

Dhulia Taluka. — laluka of West Khandesh District, Bomliay, lying 
bctwecai 20*^ 38' and 21' 8' N. and 74''' 26' and 75'' 1 C,, with an area of 
760 s(]iiare milc.s. It contains two towns, of which Dhuma (popula¬ 
tion, 24,726), the hcad-fjiuirlers, is the larger; and 154 villages. The 
population in i()Oi was 104,952, compared with 98,142 in 1891. '*"116 

density, 138 persons per sipiare mile, is below the District average. 
'The demand for land revenue in 1903 .t was 2-6 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 17,000. 'J'he tiiluka is (Tossed by low hills, is watered by the 
Panjhra and Bori rivers, and is on the whole fairly wooded and well 
cultivated, d'he climate is healthy, except just after the rains. 'I'he 
watcr-sup[)ly, es])e('ially in the south, is scanty, d'he J.owcr Panjhra 
water-works, (’onsisting of the Mukti reservoir, ten dams across the 
river, and watercourses from the dams, ensure an unfailing supply of 
water to all lands commanded by thmn. 'The reservoir was formed by 
damming a gorge in the valley of the IVlukti, which joins the. Panjhra 
2^ miles from Dhulia. d'he prevailing .soil i.s red, but there are .s(.)mc 
patches of excellent black loam. 'Phe annual rainfall averages 22 inches. 

Dhulia Town. 1 leadajuarters of West Khandesh 1 )istric't, Bombay, 
and also of tin; Dhulia taluka^ situated in 2o‘' 54' N. and 74^ 47' E., 
on the south _*rn bank of the Pan jhra river, 35 miles north of Chali.sgaon, 
with which it is connected by a branch line of the (ireat Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway. Population (1901), 24,726, including i8,76f) Hindus, 
5,333 Miiharnmadan.s, and 435 Jains, d'he town is divided inU^ New 
and Old Dhulia. In the latter the houses are irregularly built, the 
majority being of a very humble descrijuion ; in the lornicr there are 
regular streets of well-l)uilt houses, with a fine sUme bridge crossing the 
Panjhra. In 1872 Dhulia was visited by a severe Hood, which did 
much damage to houses and proiierty. Until the. beginning of the 
nineteenth century Dhulia was an insignificant village, subordinate to 
Eai.ino, the capital of the Ealing or Katehabad taluka. Under the rule 
of the Nizam, Ealing was incorporated with the district of Daulatabad. 
The fort of Ealing occuiiies the summit of a high hill, about 6 miles 
from Dhulia, overhanging the Agra road and the Avir pass leading to 
Malegaon. 'Phis stronghold, like all ancient buildings in Khandesh, 
is locally ascribed to the Gauli Raj ; but it was more probably built by 
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the Farfiki kings, whose frontier fortress it subsequently became. To 
the same Arab princes may be attributed the numerous stone embank¬ 
ments for irrigation found throughout the country, of which those on 
the Panjhra river, above and below Dliulia, are good examples. 'Fhe 
old fort at Dhulia is also assigned to this dynasty, but it was probably, 
like the village walls, restored and im])roved by the Mughal governors. 
'I’hc town ap])ears to have j)assed successively through the hands of 
the Arab kings, the Mughals, and the Nizam, and to have fallen into 
the power of the Mar.ithas about 1795. completely 

deserted by its inhabitants, on account of the ravages of Holkar and 
tlic terrible famine of that year. In the following year Balaji balwant, 
a dcjicndant of the Vinciuirkar, to whom the par^i^anas of ].aling and 
SongTrhad been granted by the i^eshwa, rcpeoi)lcd the town and received 
Irom the Vinciuirkar, in return for his services, a grant of i/iruii land 
and other privileges. He was sulxsequcntly entrusted with tlic entire 
management of the territory of Songir and baling, and fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Dluilia, where he continued to exercise authority till the 
occupation of the country by the Ilritish in i<Si8. Dhulia was imme- 
dialely chosen as the liead quarters of the newly-formed l)istri('t of 
Khaiidesh by ('aptain Briggs. In January, 1819, he obtained sanction 
lor building j)ublic oflices for the transaction of revenue and judii'ial 
business. Artifu'ers were brought from distant places, and the buildings 
were ere('ted at a total cost of Rs. 27,000. Iwery eiu'ouragement was 
offered to traders and others t(» settle in the new town. .Building sites 
wer(' granted rent free in perpetuity, and advaiu'es were made to both 
the old inhabitants and strangers to enable them to erect substantial 
houses. At this time Captain Briggs des(Tibed Dhulia as a small town 
surrounded by garden cultivation, and shut in between an irrigation 
( hannel and the river. From the dale of its oeeupation by the British, 
the progress of Dhulia appears to have been steady ; but it is only siia e 
the development of the trade in cotton and linseed that the town has 
bc('ome of any great importance as a trading centre. Coarse cotton and 
woollen cloth and turbans arc manufactured for local use, and a steam 
('otton-press was opened in 1876 by a liombny firm. 'I'here are now 
nine ginning factories and six presses employing nearly 2,000 hands. 
Since 1872 a little colony of Musalmans from Allahabad, Benares, and 
Lucknow have settled at Dhfilia, who say that they left their homes 
on account of poverty. 'Fhey are Momins or Julahas by caste, and 
declare themselves orthodox Muhammadans, but their c'o-religionists in 
Dhulia take them to be AVahhabis. They support themselves by weaving 
saris of fine texture, which they sell at a lower rate than the local 
merchants. In 1873, on the withdrawal of the detachment of regular 
Native infantry, the Bhil (!orps for a time occupied the lines lying to the 
south-west of the town, where also are the jail, the courthouse, and 
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offices, and the dwellings of European offic'ers ; but no troops are now 
([uarlered in Dhulia. Briggs’s Suburb is the newest and most prosperous 
part of the town. I'here is a weekly fair on I’uesday, at which commo¬ 
dities to the estimated value of Rs. 50,000 change hands, 'fhe town 
was constituted a municii)ality in 1862, and had an average income 
during the dec«Tde ending 1901 of more than one lakh. In 1903 4 the 
income was Rs. 74,400, chiefly derived from rates and taxes. Dhulia 
contains a high sc'hool with (1903 4) 425 j)U|)ils, an industrial school, 
a normal class, and six vernacular schools with 8^.5 ])upils, of whic h one, 
with 74 j)upils, is a girls’ sc-hool. lii'sides the chief re\enue and judicial 
offices, the town ('ontains twcj Subcjrdinate Judges’ courts, a hospital, 
and a branch dispensary. The f'hurch Missionary Society maintains 
a school for both boys and girls. 

Dhulian. —Mart in the |angij)iir subdivision o( Murshidabad Dis 
trict, Bengal, situated in 2,|‘’ 42' N. and 87^ 58' 10 ., on the Jlhagirathi. 
'J'hc name is ('ommonly applied to a group of five villages, with a popu¬ 
lation in 1901 of 4,990 persons. Dhulian is the site of an annual fair 
and one of the most important river marts in llie District, being the 
seat of a large trade in rice, pulses, gram, wheat and other food-grains. 
A steamer service jtlies between Dhulian and Jiaganj during the rains. 

Dhulipnagar Name sometimes applied to Bannu 

d'owN, Bannu District, North-West f rontier Province. 

Dhumnar. Archaeological site in Indore State, ('enlral India. See 
1 )tiamnak. 

Dhurrumtolla. -Street and Eurasian (|uarler in Calcutta, Bengal. 
S< C ( lTA. 

Dhurwai. san ad State in ('enlral India, under the Bundel 

kliand .Agency, belonging to the HAsin-BiiAiN a Jacirs, witlt an area 
of about 18 scjuare miles. It is bounded on the north and south l)y 
the Jhansi District of the United Provinces, on the east by Tori- 
f'ateh])ur, and on the west by Bijna. Population (1901), 1,826. d'he 
jdi^'irdar is a Bundelfi Raijiut (»f the Orchha house, being a descendant 
of Man Singh, the fourth son of Diwan Rai Singh, brother of Maharaja 
Udot Singh of Orchha, who on the partition of his father’s territories 
received Dhurwai. After the establishment of British supremacy, 
Diwan Budh Singh was ('onfirmed in possession of his land by a saftad 
granted in 1823. 'Phe present holder is Dlwiin Ranjor Singh, who 
succeeded in rS5i. The holding is subdivided among different mem 
bers of the family, an unsatisfactory state of affairs which gives rise to 
much ill-feeling, impoveri.shes the chief, and jiaralyses the adminis¬ 
tration. Number of village.s, 10 ; cultivated area, 6 st^uare miles ; 
revenue, Rs. 8,000. Dhurwai, the chief place, is situated in 25° fq' N. 
and 79° 3'E., 15 miles off the high road from Jhansi to Nowgong. 
Population (1901), 777. 
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Diamond Harbour Subdivision. —South-western subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-Four Parganas, Pengal, lying between 21*^ 31' 
and 22° 21' N. and 88^2' and 88° 31' P^., with an area of 1,283 square 
miles, of which 907 are included in the Sundaruans. The southern 
part of th(‘ siil)division exhibits all the tyj)ical features of half-formed 
land through which the estuaries of the (hinges find their way to the 
sea. In the northern area the tracts along the banks of the Hooghly 
are salubrious, owing to better drainage, the comjiarative absence of 
noxious undergrowth, and the sea-breeze, which blows almost con¬ 
tinuously during the south-west monsoon. P’arther (xist, the country is 
badly waterlogged, by rcasiui of defective drainage. 'I’he po])ulation in 
1901 was 460,748, compared with 402,880 in 1891, the density being 
359 persons jier s(|uare mile. It contains 1,575 villages, one of which. 
Diamond Haruouk, is the head (juartens : but no town. 

Diamond Harbour Village.—Headquarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in the Distric t of the 'rwenty-]'\)ur Parganas, Bengal, 
situated in 22° 10' N. and 88° 12' Ph, on the left bank of the Hooghly 
river. Population (1901), 1,036. 'I'he village is built on both 
banks of the Hiijipur creek, which is crossed by a ferry. Diamond 
Harbour was a favourite anchorage of the ('ompany^s ships in olden 
limes. It suffered severely in the terrible cyclone of 1864, which 
swept away large numliers of the inhabitants. A harbour-master and 
customs establishment are maintained to board vessels proceeding up 
the Hooghly, and the movements of shipping uj) and down the river 
are telegraphed to (. alcutta and published, at intervals throughout the 
da)', in the Calcutta Tclc}:;raph Gazette, Diamond Harbour is con¬ 
nected with Calcutta by a branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and by a metalled road 30 miles long. A mile to the south i> 
('hingrikhiili luirt, where heavy guns are mounted and the artillery 
from Barrackiiore encamp annually for gun practice. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Salt Revenue department ; and a (piarantine .station 
has been opened for the accommodation of pilgrims returning from 
Mecca. Steamers cross daily to Ceonkhrdi in Midnaj)orc, and the 
Assam steamers also touch here. Diamond Harbour contains the 
usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. 

Diamondr Island (Burmese, Thaniihla^ ‘beautiful daughter’).— 
A solitary jungle-covered islet off the coast of Burma, about a square 
mile in extent, lying due south of the mouth of the Basscin ’’iver in 
15° 51' 30" N. and 94° 18' 45" IC, about 8 miles from Negrais Island, 
and nearly half-way between the mainland and the Alguada Reef 
lighthouse which lies .south of it. It derives its name from the fact 
that it is more or less diamond-shaped, its angles facing the points of the 
conqiass. It is well-known, partly by reason of its rich turtle-beds, 
partly on account of its being a wireless telegraphy station, from which 
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comnuinication with the Andamans has been established. It is con¬ 
nected with Bassein by a telegraph line, and is visited by vessels 
calling for orders. 

Dibai. I 'own in the Aniipsliahr tahsil of Biilandshahr District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28"^ 12' N. and 78"" i()' E., close to the 
metalled road from Aligarh to Moradabad and a branch of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), io,57(), which is in¬ 
creasing rafiidly. The town is said to have been called Dhundhgaih 
in the eleventh century, when it belonged to Dhakia Rajputs, who 
were expelled by Saiyid Salar Masud. A new town was built, called 
Dhundai, and later Dibai. In the time of Akbar it was the head¬ 
quarters of a par^ana in the sarkdr of Roil. 'The bazar is composed 
of brick-built houses, and the town is fairly well drained by the 
(’hhoiya river, which flows round three sides. Dibai is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an intonie of about Rs. 5,000. It is 
a {irosperoLis town, with three cotton-gins, a colton-iircss, and an oil- 
press, emplc)ying iK'arly 500 persons. There are largt; exports of 
coarse cloth, cotton, and grain. It contains a flourishing Anglo- 
vernacular sc'hool with 75 pu[)ils, jiartly supported by market fees and 
partly by iirivaU^ subscriptions, and a middle school with i 50 pupils. 

Dibalpur. —.Ancient town in the Dipalpur tahsil of Montgomery 
District, Punjab. AVv DipAi.euR. 

Dibang. —A large river which ristis in the Himfilayas and, after 
flowing through the hills iiihabittai by the Mishmis, falls into the 
Brahmaputra near Sadiya, in Assam. Its course has never beeit 
explored, owing to the difficulty of the country and the inhospitable 
character of the surrounding tribes. Bomjur, the most advanced 
British outpost on the north-ea.st frontier, is situated on the left bank 
of the river, near the mouth of the gorge through which it tlebouches 
on the i)lains. 

Dibru (or .Sonapura).—River (if Assam which flows from east to 
west, through the southern half of J^akhimpur District, nearly parallel 
to the Brahmaputra, for about 100 miles, and finally empties itself into 
that river ju.st below the town of Dibrugarh, to which it has given its 
name. Of recent years the erosive actum of this river has carried 
away valuable sites in the Dibrugarh bazar. 

Dibrugarh Subdivision. —.Subdivisiem of Lakhirnpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 27^ 7' and 27“ 52' N. and 
94° 30'and 96*^5' E., at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
with an area of 3,254 square miles. The subdivision lies on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra and is surnmnded on three sides by hills; 
but its boundaries on the north, south, and east have never been 
definitely determincid. 'fhe population increased from 190,619 to 
286,572, or by 50 per cent., between 1891 and 1901. 'Phis enormous 
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increase was due parll)’ to the natural growth of the indigenous inha hi 
tants, hut chieHy to the importation of large numhers of coolies l(j 
work on the tea plantiitions. In 1904 there were 130 gardens with 
61,510 acres under plant, giving employment to 175 Europeans and 
89,670 natives. "I'lie subdivision contains one town, Dikrugaru 
(po})ulation, 11,227), the head f]uarters; and 800 villages. Round 
Dihrugarli the country is well peo))led, the density over considerable 
areas exceeding 300 persons ])er square mile, hut population falls off to¬ 
wards the hills, where ilense forest is found, 300 square miles of which 
have been ‘reserved.’ Dihriigarh is well su])]^lied with means of com- 
muni('ation, as the Assam-Bengal Railway connects it with the sea at 
Chittagong, and anotlua- railway conveys the coal of MAKc.HJ'.kiTA and 
the oil of Dhuioi to the l>rahma])ulra. The rainfall at different i)laces 
in the subdivision varies from 95 to iJ2 inches in the year. The 
assessment for land reveniK* and local rates in 1903 4 amounted to 
Rs. 4,76,000. 

Dibrugarh Town. -1 Iead-(]uarters of the District of Lakhimpur, 
Eastern Bengal and As.sam, situated in 27^ 28' N. and 94*^’ 55^ E., on 
the left bank of the Dibru rivea, a little above its ('onflucnce with the 
ilrahniaputra, and on the trunk road. It is the terminus for steamers 
coming up the Brahmaputra from Calcutta, and for the I'libru-Sadiya 
Railway which joins the Assam-Bengal Railway at 'J'insukiil. Population 
(1901), 11,227. 

Dibrugarh is one of the most de.sirable .stations in the jdainsof Assam. 
On a clear day there is a charming view of the hills with which it is 
surrounded, and the heavy rainfall (112 inche.s) kee})s the air cool with¬ 
out rendering it o])prcssive. It is the head-fjuarters (jf the District staff, 
of a battalion of military police, and of the Assam Valley Tight Horse, 
185 of who.se members were resident in the District in 1904 ; while the 
regular garrison ('onsists of the wing of a Native infantry regiment. 'The 
jail contains acc'ommodation for 138 prisoners, who are cmi)loyed ( hiefly 
on oil-pressing and bamboo and cane-work. In addition to the usual 
public buildings, there are a churcli, a hospital with 98 beds, and a fort 
which was c()nstrucicd at a time when the north-eastern frontier was still 
in an unsettled state. Dibrugarh was constituted a municipality under 
(Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1878, and (Bengal) Act III of 1884 was 
subsequently introduced in 1887. 'J'he municipal receipts and expendi¬ 
ture during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 31,060. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 51,000, the chief .sources being a .special 
grant (Rs. 27,000) from Provincial rcvenuc.s, taxes on houses and lands 
(Rs.5,400), and con.servancy and market fees (Rs.8,900) ; while the expen¬ 
diture (Rs. 52,000) included conservancy (Rs. 14,800) and public works 
(Rs. 13,700). The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 
1903-4 were Rs. 2,600 and Rs. 2,800 respectively. The town is the coni- 



mercial centre of a I )istrict vvliit h does not produce enough food to feed 
its foreign population. Large quantities of grain, oil, salt, piece-goods, 
and other stores arc accordingly imported from Calcutta and distributed 
to various centres near the tea gardens. There are two stores under 
European management, which cater for the wants of the planter popu¬ 
lation, and a large number of native artisans are employed in the 
workshops of the railway comi)any. Of recent years, the Dibru river 
has been rutting away the bank on which the bazar is situated, and the 
Marwari merchants, who retain in their hands almost all the wholesale 
trade, have been compelled to remove their shops farther inland. The 
town possesses a mcdi('al school and a high school. The average 
attendance at these two institutions in 1903-.}. was 93 and 269 respec¬ 
tively. There are four small printing presses in the town, at two of 
which a weekly newspaper is published in ICnglish. 

Didwana. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in the 
State of jodhjiur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 24' N. and 74^^ 35' E., 
about 130 miles north-easi (jf jodhpiir city. Lopulation (rqoi^, 9,410. 
Its old name is said to have been l)rud\^anak; and it was held, first by 
the ("hauhan kings of Samfihar, next by the Mughal emperors, and then 
by tht^ Jodhpur and Jaipur States jointly till it was acaiuired by Maharaja 
Bakht Singh of Jodhpur in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
town is surrounded by a substantial stone wall, and contains many 
fine houses, a post office, a vernaiailar school, and a hospital. Among 
buildings of archaeological interest may be mentioned a mos(|ue said 
to liave been built by Akbar, si'veial old temples, and some humble 
looking cenotaphs bearing inscriptions dating from the ninth century. 
A (’oppcrplate, inscribed with an important historical record, was found 
at the village of Daulatpura, 2 miles to the south east. Immediately to 
tin* south acd .south-east of the town of Didwana is a .salt lake, leased 
to the British Clovernment in 1878 for an annual sum of 2 lakhs. It is 
about 2J miles in length, and its bed is com])oscd of black tenacious 
mud, very similar in appearance to that of the Samtih.xk Lakk, beneath 
which is a stratum of strong brine. 'I'lie methods of manufacture are 
simple, and arc identii al with tho.se followed in olden days. \\ ells are 
dug in the bed until the brine springs are reat'hed, about 12 feet from 
the surface, and the [)rine is then lifted by a weighted pole and buc ket 
into evaporation pans of rectangular .shape, where salt gradually forms. 
The average yearly out-turn is about 9,000 tons. 

I F. Ashton, ‘The Salt Industry of Rajputana’ in Jlic Journal of Itidian 
Art and r?idnstr}\ vol. ix, January, 190 r.j 

Dig. —Head-quarters of the nizdmai and tahsil of the same name in 
the State of Bharatjuir, Rajputana, situated in 27° 28' N. and 77*^ 20'E., 
about 20 miles nearly due north of Bharatpur city, and 22 miles west of 
Muttra. Population (1901) 15,40(9. 'I'he town is walled, and posses.ses 
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a post and telegraph offices three schools attended by about 250 boys 
and 40 girls, and a hospital (containing to beds). A municipal board 
is in charge of the conservancy and lighting of the place, the expendi¬ 
ture of about Rs. 5,000 a year being met partly from State funds. Dig 
is a place? of great antiepiity ; its ancient name was Dirgh (meaning 
‘ large ’) or Dlrghpura, and it is mentioned in the Skand Purd 7 ia and the 
fourth chapter of the Bkdgiwaf Makatffiya. It came inte) the possession 
of the Jfits about the beginning of the eighteenth e-entury, but was 
wrested from them in 1776 by Najaf Khan after a twelve months’ siege. 
It was subsequently riistored to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Bharatpur. 
On November 13, 1804, a British force under (Jeneral Frazer defeated 
the army of Holkar close to Dig. The garrison of the latter plai'c 
treacherously fired on the vic'tors, so siege was laid to the town on 
December 16, and a week later it was carried by storm. The fort was 
subsequently restored to the Jal chief, and after the capture of Bharatpur 
by Lord Combermere in 1826 it was dismantled, d’he town is famous 
for the palaces built by Suraj Mai. 'rhey are constructed of a fine¬ 
grained sandstone quarried at Bansi Baharpur in the south-east of the 
State, and are kept in thorough rejiair. They consist of a (juadrangle, 
the (centre of which is a garden laid out with fountains. To the east is 
a large masonry tank ; to the south a marble hall and reservoir : to the 
north a large building called Nand Bhawan, with an exquisit(‘ly carved 
wooden ceiling; and to the west a building called (lopiil Bhawan, the 
rear face of which looks out tut a large tank. This range of buildings 
wants, it is true, the massive c haracter of the? fortified palaces of other 
Stales in Rajputana, but for grandeur of conception and beauty of detail 
it surpasses them all. 

[For a further description of the palaces, see |. k'ergusson, J/istoty of 
hidian AnliUvcture?\ 

Digbijaiganj {Drighijaigatij).— Name of a ia/isil in Rae Bareli 
District, United JVovinces, generally known as Maii.\rajoanj. 

Digboi.- Oil-field in the Dibrugarh .subdivision of J.akhimpur Di.s- 
tric:t, li^astern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23' N. and 95^’ 37' K. 
In its natural state the surface of the field is covered with dense 
tree forest which stretches for many miltis in every dire?ction. The first 
well sunk by- the Assam Railways and Trading ('ompany in 1888 
yielded from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons a memth. Thirty-one wells were 
subsequently drilled by the crompany referred to and by a private 
syndicate, but eleven were abandoned, as they yielded little or no oil. 
The works were taken over in 1899 by the Assam Oil Company, which 
was formed with a capital of £310,000. A large? refinery was built at 
Digboi, which in 1903 gave employment to 10 Europeans and 569 
natives, the output in that year consisting of 1,200,000 gallons of kero¬ 
sene and 89,000 gallons of other oil, with 573 tons of wax and 63 tons 
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of candles. The wells vary in depth from 600 to 1,800 feel, and the 
most productive well, which has a depth of 1,250 feet, is said to yield 
50,000 gallons a month. 'Fhe oil is forced up to the surface by the 
pressure of the natural gas. Digboi is situated on the Makum branch 
of the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

Dignagar. —Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, situated in 23^ 26' N. and 87^ 42' K. Population 
(1901), 2,717. It is a local market for grain and sugar, and is noted 
for its brass and bell-metal ware. Shellac and lac dye are also manu¬ 
factured. 

Digras. —'I'own in the I )arwha taluk of Veotmfd District, Berar, 
situated in 20'^’ f/ N. and 77^ 4b' E. Population (1901), ^,034. The 
weekly cattle-market held here is the largest in the ])rovince. 

Digru (or Sonapuria).—River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi 
Hills, and flows north-eastwards into Kamruj) District, emerging near 
the village of Sonapur, whence it is sometimes loc'ally known as the 
Sonapuria. It joins the Kalang river just above the junction of the 
latter with the Brahmaputra after a cours(‘ of 64 miles. In the Khasi 
Hills the Digru is known as the Urn-thru. 

Dihang. — A large river which falls into the Brahmaputra a little to 
the west of Sadiya in Assam. It flows through the hills inhabited by 
the Abors, and owing to the difficulty of the country and the savage 
character of the inhabitants, its course has never been cxjflored. I'he 
arguments in favour of the view that the Dihiing is identical with the? 
'Psan po ofTibet will be found in the article on the Brahmaputra. 

Dihing, Burhi.- River of Assam, which rises in the Patkai range 
and flows in a westerly direction through l.akhimpur J.listrict, till it 
falls into the Brahmaputra, after a course of about 150 miles. Its prin¬ 
cipal tributaiies are; on the right bank, the Diglxu, Ti[)ling, Tingrai, 
and Sesa ; and on the left bank, the "I’iraf) and Namsang. After 
leaving the hills, it flows along the southern bordi;r of the District f)ast 
the important settlement at Margherita. It then winds through an 
outlying spur of the Assam Range, passes Jaipur, the site of an old 
cantonment, Nahorkhutiya, where it is crossed by the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, and Khowang, and during the last part of its course forms the 
boundary between the Distric'ls of I.akhiinpur and .Sib.sagar. Boats of 
4 tons burden can go as far as Jaipur in the dry season, and above 
Margherita in the rains. At this time of year small feeder-steamers 
occasionally conu; up to Jaipur, to carry away the tea manufactured on 
the estates which are situated in the neighbourhood. Below Jaipur 
the floods of the river do some damage, and steps are now being taken 
to repair an embankment constructed in the time of the Ahom Rajas. 
The .spill water is, however, .said to have a fertilizing effect, where the 
flood is not deep enough to injure the crops. The river is crossed by 
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iwo railway bridges and five ferries, and on the eastern border of the 
District is connected by a channel with the Noa Dihing. 

Dihing, Noa. —River of Assam, which rises in the Singpho Hills, 
and flows west and then north, falling into the Brahmaputra east of 
Sadiya, in Lakhimpiir District. Through a large part of its course 
it passes through jungle land, though here and there the villages of 
Phakials, Singphos, and Assamese are to be found upon its banks. 
It is not larg(?ly used as a trade route ; but boats of 4 tons burden 
can proceed as far as Ningru Samon’s village in the dry season and 
beyond the Inner Line, which marks the cffec'tive limits of British 
jurisdiction, in the rains. 

Dikho. —River of Assam, which rises in the hills inhabited by 
independent Naga tribes and falls into the Mrahmaputra after flow¬ 
ing north and west through Sibsagar District. Its total length is about 
120 miles, and most of its course through the plains lies in well- 
populated country, Sibsagar and Nazira l)eing the chief places on its 
banks. Boats of 4 tons burden can proc'ced up the river as far as 
Bihiibar in the rains, and to Nazira, though with some little difficulty, 
in the I'old season. During the rains a feeder-steamer j)lies lH*tween 
Nazira and the Brahmajmtra two or three times a week. Prior to the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway the Dikho was of consider¬ 
able importance as a trade route, but some of tlu* traffic has now been 
diverted to the railway. In the lower part c)f its course, floods do 
much damage, and [)rotectiv(‘ (‘inbankmcnts are now under ('onstriK' 
tion. The river is spanned by a bridge on the Assam-Bengal Railway 
at Nazira, and crossed at eight points in the plains by ferries. 

Dilwara. —Estate and head (|uarters thereof in Udaipur State, 
Rajpiitixna. See Dklwaka. 

Dimapur.- Village in Sib.sagar Distrii t, ICastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25° 54' N. and 93° 44' E., on the right bank of the 
Dhansiri river. Poj)ulation (1901), 560. It is tht* site of an early 
capital of the Kachari Rajas, which was sackc^d by the Ahoms in 
A.]). 1536. The capital was then abandoned, but its ruins and tanks 
are still to be found among the dense jimgle^of the Nambar forest, 
a pathless wilderness of trees whic h stretches for many miles on every 
side. The fallowing description of these ruins is quoted, in a con¬ 
densed form, from the Assam Administratio}! Report for t88o-t. The 
site of the city is now overgrown with dense jungle, and till recently, 
when a small bazar was started, was entirely uninhabited. There are 
several .splendid tanks of clear water, and a walked enclosure, supposed 
to have been a fort. The walls must originally have been upwards 
of 12 feet in height by 6 in width, and are built throughout of burnt 
brick of excellent cpiality. The enclosure is entered through a Moorish 
arch in a solid brick-built gate\vay with .some pretensiems to architec- 
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Uiral beauty. It is as nearly as jxvssilile a perfeet square, eacli sidt* 
being about 800 j^irds in length and protected on the two sides 
farthest from the river by a deep moat. Inside tfic fortification are 
three small ruined tanks. The most interesting relics are, however, the 
monolithic pillars, one group of which, ranged in four rows of fifteen 
each, stands not far from the gateway on the left hand, and another 
smaller group at a little distance on the right. Of the first group, two 
rows consist of mushroom-shaped pillars with rounded heads, and 
the other two of square pillars of a very peculiar V-shape. All are 
richly covenxl with tracery of some artistic merit. 'They are ver)' 
thick in proportion to their height, the largest standing about 15 feet 
above the ground with a diameter of 6 feet, and resemble in ajipear 
ance a set of gigantic chessmen. It is fiossible that these pillars 
were erected at the recognized place of sacrifice or to commemorate 
the Raja’s feasts. At the present day Nagfis erect a round-topped 
post when they have feasted the village on a viii/ian^ and a V-shaped 
post if they have slain a cow. 'I’hc' wild Was of the Shan States 
also erect a V-sha).)ed post for eac'h buffalo they offer to the sjiirits. 
No trace of inscriptions or written c'haracter of any kind has been 
found. Since the construction of the Assam-Rengal Railway, 1 )imaj)ur 
has become the base c'l trade for the Naga Hills and Manipur. 

\Report of A 7 rhaa>l(\^ital Sun'e}\ Jiefr^al Circh\ 1902-3.] 

Dinajpur District.— District in the Rajshahi Division of Kastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 55' and 26*^’ 23' N. and 88“ 2' 
and 89“ 19' K., with an area of 3,946 scjuare miles. It is bounded 
on the north-east by Jalpaiguri, on the north-west and west by Purnea, 
on the east by Rangpur, on the south-east by Bogra, on the south by 
Rajshahi, and on the south-west by Malda. 

rht' countiy is generally flat, but in the south of the District the 
elevated tract known as the Barind rises in low undulating ridges, 
some of which attain a hcaght of 100 feet. Similar 
low hills occur also in the north-west along thc^ Kulik ^spects^ 
river. 'The ('ountry is intersected by numerous 
rivers, which run during the* c'old season through comparatively deep 
and narrow channels, and arc at this time easily fordable, but in the 
rains overflow their banks in a succession of long, narrow marshes. 
The uplands of the Barind form a watershed, draining on the west 
into the Mahananoa and on the east into the old 'I'ista river. Die 
Nagar is a tributary of the Mahananda, forming the boundary between 
Dinajpur and Purnea. Die river bed is rocky in the upper reaches, 
but becomes sandy lower down, where it is navigable by large boats 
during the rains ; its principal tributary is the Kulik. Other important 
tributaries of the Mahananda arc the Tangan and Purnabhaba, 
which join it in Malda District ; they run through the clay country 
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along shallow valU'vs hordereti hy t‘levatfd olay ridges, and arc navi 
gaWc by large boats during the rains, 'fhe various channels of the 
TiSTA still flowing through the District are now known as the Atrai, 
Jamuna, and Kaka’I'o\ a. 'I'lu* Atrai enters Dinajpur on the north¬ 
east from Kangpur, and flowing due south passes into Rajshahi; it 
finally empties itself into the 1‘adnia in I'abna District, where it is 
known as the Baral. 'Die Karaloya forms the eastern l)oundar)’ of the 
District for 50 miles. 

'The greater part of the* District is covered hy recent alluvial depcjsits, 
consisting of sandy clay and sand along the ( ourse of the rivers, 
and fimi silt (.onsolidating into (day in the other t)arts of the plain. 
'The Barind, which belongs to an older alluvial formation, is com¬ 
posed of argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown hue, often 
weathering yellowish, in which occur kiinkar and i)isolitic ferruginous 
concretions, some found near Dinajpur town being of the size of 
pigeons’ eggs. 

Where the ground is not (wcupied by the usual croi)s of North 
Bengal, it is ('overed with an abundant natural vcigetation. Old river¬ 
beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish current have 
a ('oj)ious growth of I 'a/Rsfiena and other ])lants. Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of Tamariv and rtaaly grasses, 
and in some ])arts where the ground is marshy Rosa involucrata 
is [)lentil'ul. lAnv trees grow on these inundated lands ; the most 
plentiful and largest is the hidjal i^Barrin^^lonia acutan^i^iihi). 'Lhc 
District contains no forests, but a considtnable portion is covered with 
scrub jungle, and there are several coppices of sdi (Skorea robusfa) ; 
the trees are, however, rather stunted as a rule. A great part of the 
surface is occupied by grasses, the commonest being Imperata an//! 
ditiaceo and A?idropogo 7 i aiicu/atiis. d'lu; bamboo, of which several 
varieties are found, is common throughout the District. 'J'he most 
consj)icuous trees are the red cotton-tree (Botnbax 7 ti ala baricuni)^ ja('k- 
fruit tree {Artocarpus i/z/cj^rz/o/ia), Ezz<^ezzia Jazzzbolazza^ Zizyphzzs 
Jzzjzzba^ and the mango, which arc sometimes ]>lant(‘d and sometimes 
self-sown. 

Leopards arc still very common; and wild hog abound in the 
tracts covered with scrub jungle and do much damage to the croi^s. 
'Pile District wms once famous for its fi.sh ; but this is no longer the 
case, and the local su|)[)ly has to be suptfleniented by the im}rortation 
of large quantities from Sara (ihat and Manihari Clhat on the (hinges, 
as W(dl as from Burnea. Snakes are very comnum, and numerous 
deaths from snake bite occur during the rains. 

There arc no extremes of temperature. During the cold season 
westerly or north-westerly winds l)low from the Himalayas, and the 
temperature is comparatively low, the mean being 66*^. In January 
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the mt^an minimum temperature is 49°. After the southerly winds 
commence in March, the temperature rises rapidly, the mean being 
75° in March and 83'' in Ajuil, but the highest point (84"") is not 
reached till June. 'The highest mean maximum is 95° in Ai)ril. 
Rainfall ('ommcnecs early and is exceptionally heavy after the coni- 
meneenienl of the monsoon: the average fall is 12-9 inches in June, 
13-9 in July, II‘6 in August, and 11*4 in Setitember, more than 
threc-f[uavters of the annual fall of 63 inches occurring during these 
months. 'The eartluiuake of 1897 was severely felt tliroughout the 
District and caused great injury to property. 

Dinajpur is famous for its anlicjuitiesb In addition to the fine 
eighteenth-century temples at Kan'iana(;ak and (lopalganj, many 

old tanks and ruined buildings are connected bv 
, , . , V,. /.. • 1 ' History, 

legend with a remote past. I arpan (diat, m the 

Nawabganj thdfia^ is still pointed out as the ])lace where the sage 
Valmiki, tile author of the Kamayana, bathed and jicrformed religious 
rites {tarpan) ; and a mound of bricks in the vicinity is known as 
Sitakot, and is the spot assigned by tradition as the home of Sita, 
Ram’s exiled (lueen. I.ike other tracts, the <'ountry is [loiailarly 
identified with the Mafsya desa of the Mahfibliarata, under the rule 
of Virat, at who.se court the I’andavas took shelter during their 
exile; some ruins near Gkoraoiiat are still known as Viiat's cow¬ 
house. It subsccjuently formed jiart of Barendra and later of 
tlie kingdom of I^nmdravardhana, the country of the Bods, whose 
capital was at Maiiasthan. Dinajpur came into the ])osscssion of 
the Bal kings in the ninth ('entury, and the stone pillars and copper¬ 
plates which have been found here afford numerous traces of this 
dynasty. 'Idic name of Main Brd, the most powerful of the Bal kings, 
is still remciiibered by tin* people, a large tank being called after him. 
'J’he stone monolith in the Dhibar d'fg/ii^ the liudal jiillar, and other 
Ruddhist remains probably date from this jieriod. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century Rajji Ganesh, a ‘Hindu and Hakim of Dyn 
waj,’ who subse(]uently became a convert to Islam and founded the 
Dinajpur Raj, rose to power, and, defeating the Muhammadan king 
of Bengal, seized the throne in 1404. He reigned for ten years, 
and was succeeded by his son, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah, who, 
with his son Ahmad Sh.ah, occupied the throne until 1442. Devikot 
and Ghoraghat were important military stations in the time of the 
M ughaks. 

When the District fir.st came under British rule, it was notorious 
for the lawlessness of its inhabitants ; and in order to enable the 
administration to cope successfully with the dacoits who infested it, 
its limits were gradually circumscribed, and large portions of the 

^ Reports^ Archaeological Sui'7'cy of India^ vol. xv; Epigraphia Indie a ^ vol. ii. 
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modern Districts of Malda and Bogra were carved out of it. It was 
not, however, until recently that it was reduced to its present propor¬ 
tions by the transfer in 1896 of the Mahadebt)ur thami to Rajshahi. 

d'he population of the ])resent area increased from 1,430,096 in 
1872 to 1,442,518 in 1881, to 1,482,570 in 1891, and to 1,567,080 
in T901. Dinajpur has long been niitorious for its 
Population. unhealthiness, which was th(' subject of an official 
inquir) in 1878, and the country-side is covered with the deserted 
sites of once flourishing [ilaces which have since relapsed into 
jungle, d'hc birth-rate is ('onsiderably higher than the mean for 
Hcngal, but the jiojmlalion is kept down by the havoc' caused by the 
local malarial fevers, which in i()Oi caused a mortality of 35-27 
])cr thousand. In that year Dinajpur had the heaviest lever death 
rate in licngal, while in each year of tlu- preceding decade it was one 
of the six Districts with the highest recorded mortality from this 
cause, d'hc chief statistics of the Census of 1901 arc'given below: - 
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Sepiuatt’ fijjuri's f<» tin- Din.ijpui atul sulalixisions air not .iv.ul.ihlr. 

I Ilf total mtnihci in both sulxIiMsions was 5f», iig. 


The only town is DiNAji'in<, the head-cjuarters. d'he density 
cxc'ccds 500 pcTsons per scpiarc mile in the Dinajpur (531) and 
'rhakurgaon (516) flinnas, nhile in the Tarsa thdjia it falls to 272. 
I'he increase of 5-7 per cent, during the last dec'ade was almost entirely 
due to immigration from other Districts to the iiarind. There is also 
much immigration of a temporary character frd^n Bihar and the United 
Provinces. As usual in North liengal where the Rnjbansi element 
jwedominates, there is a large pre])onderance of makis over females. 
I'hc Northern dialect of Bengali is the vernacular. Musalmans, with 
776,737 persons, ccjn.stitute nearly half the i)oj)ulation, and Hindus, 
with 726,429 persons, 46 per cent. ; the remainder consists c'hiefly of 
animistic immigrants from the Santal Parganas. 

The Rajbansis (Kochs), who number nearly half a million or a third 
of the entire District population, are doubBcss the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Northern Bengal, and the ^^uhammadans arc 
probably derived mainly Iroiii the same stock. The Santals, who have 
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l)ccn steadily j)ushing their way northward since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and who are reclaiming the Barind, now number 
74,000. No less than 87 per cent, of the ])opulation are supported by 
agriculture, a ratio which is exceeded (in Bengal) only in the neigh¬ 
bouring Distric'ts of Jalpaiguri and Bogra; the proportions of those 
de])endent on industries (5 ])er (‘ent), commerce (0-3 per cent.), and 
the professions {o*8 ])er cent.), arc less than half the average for the 
whole of Bengal. 

A Baptist mission was founded in J)inrij])ur in T(So 4, but it has 
gained very fc'w converts. The total number of native ('hristians is 
only 727. 

d'hc soil in the nortli of the District is a light ash coloured sandy 
loam, which is very ri'tcntivc of moisture and gcncrall)' piodiices two 
('I'ops. 'bowards the south it changes into the stiff 
led clay of the Marind, which ordinarily bears but Agricu turc. 

A single cr(j|). d’hc prin< i[)al agricultural statistics for 1903 4 are as 
follows, areas being in s((uare miles : — 
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Dinajpur is one of the chief rice growing Districts in lOastern Bengal, 
and 1,797 s(|uare miles, or <S() [)cr cent, of the net cro])ped area, aie 
under this sta])lc. I'he winter rice is by far tlu* most imt)orlant ( roj), 
covering ncaily 77 per cent, of the net taopped area. It is sown in 
marshy land in June or July, transplanted, and finally iea])etl in 
Dect'iuber. J'^arly rice is sown broad<'ast in May and reaped in August 
or September, but this and the s[)ring crops are romi)aratively unim})or- 
tant. Rape and mustard are largely grown, and jute has iiu reascd 
si.xfold in the last seventy years ; it now covers 9^ square miles, or 
4^ per (’cnt. of the cro])j>ed area. 'The ('ulti\ation of sugar-cane has 
declined, but it still f)ccu})ies about 39 .scpiare miles. 

'The area under ('ultivation is being gradually extended, esj>ecia)l\' in 
the Barind, which is being reclaimed by the Santals. Little use has 
been made of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, 
except in 1892-3, when Rs. 6,000 was advanced under the latter Act 
owing to th(' partial failure of the cro]is. 

The local cattle arc small and feeble, but large importations take 
place from the western Districts, the principal markets being the 
Nekmard and Alawakhawa fairs. 
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Trade and 
communications. 


Coarse gunny cloUi is woven by hand, and matting is made. Thota^ 
a coarse hut strong and durable striped cotton cloth, and a small (]uan- 
tily (jf a wild silk called endi are also manufactured, 
while reed mats are made in the north-west of the 
District. 

The external trade is mainly with CJalcutta, the chief exports being 
rice, jute, and gunny, and the chief imports ICuropean ju'ece goods, salt, 
kerosene oil, coal, sugar, and gunny-bags. l.arge (juantities of rice are 
also supj)lied to the iieiglibouring Districts, and to Nadiil, Karidpur, 
and elsewhere ; mustard seed and gram are imported from Turnea, and 
the latter is ex[)()rted, chiefly to Jalpaigurl. 'i'hc railway cf)nveys the 
bulk ol the traffic, but a great deal of rice is carried by the Mahananda 
river to lljc western Districts. Tlie business in jute and kerosene oil 
is for the most i)art in tlu- hands of Kurojiean linns. 

'I'hc northern section of the J^^astcTn Bengal State Railway (metre 
gauge) traverses the eastern angle of the District from south to north ; 
the Bihar section leaves the main line at Barvatljiur junction and runs 
westwards across the centre of the District, passing through Dinajpur 
town. Including 43 miles of village roads, the District contains 
i,op7 miles of road, of which only 2^ miles are metalled. These 
are all maintained by the District board. 'J'he most important are 
the (ianges-Darjeeling road which passes through Dinajpur town, and 
the main roads connecting Dinajiair with Iffirnea, Kangptir, Bogra, 
and Mrdda. 

'The famine of 1S74 was severely fell, the price of rice rising to 

_ . ; seers K chi Hacks i)er rupee. Relief was afforded on 

Famine. , • , , 

a lavisli scale. 

Kor administrative jiurposes the District is divided into three sub 
divisions, with iiead tjuartcis at I)inajj*uk, 'I'iiakukoaoi^, and Baluk- 
ohat. At Dinajpur, subordinate to the District 
Administration. 1 >ef)Uty-C'ollectors. 

'I'he Thakurgaon and Balurghat subdivisions arc each in charge of 
a Deputy A'Iagistrate-Ck)llector. 

The civil courts include those of the Distrllt and Sessions Judge, of 
a Sub-judge at Dinajpur, who is also additional Subordinate Judge 
of Jaljiaiguri, where he holds periodical sittings, and of five Munsifs, of 
whom two are stationed at Dinajjmr and the others at Balurghat, 
Raiganj, and 'J'hakurgaon. Criminal work is disposed of by the 
courts of the Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, and the Deputy- 
Magistrates. Dinajpur has an evil reputation for gangs of dacoits, and 
riots arising out of disputes about land are common. 

In 1762, shortly before the British took over the administration of 
Bengal, the revenue of the I )istrict as then constituted was settled at 
26 lakhs ; this sum, however, was never realized ; in the first year 
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of British rule (1765) it was reduced to 18 lakhs, and nine years later 
to 15 \akl[\s. In 17B2 Raja \)ev\ Singh he\d a farm ol the three 
Districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Idrakpur, and for that first men¬ 
tioned he agreed to pay 17 lakhs. Ilis exactions, however, drove the 
cultivators into rebellion, and the assessment was again reduced to 
15 lakhs, which remained unaltered until the Permanent Settlement 
in 1793. Uj) to this date the greater part of the District had been 
included in the zam'uidan of the Raja of Dinajpur, but owing to the 
mismanagement of Raja Radha Nath, the greater portion of his estate 
was sold in 1796 for arrears of land revenue. The current demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 15-21 lakhs, payable by 762 estates, all 
of which are permanently settled except 3 small estates with a revenue 
of Rs. 51. ^I'he average rate of rent is exceptionally low for Bengal 
yiropei. being only Rs. 2-4-10 j)er cultivated acre. The jirevailing 
rates vary in different parts of the District; they ordinarily range 
between 8 annas and Rs, 3 per acre, but in some parts they do not rise 
.ibovc R. 1-8-0, while in others they occasionally reach Rs. 4, and 
even Rs. 0 and Rs. 8 for the Ix-st jute and tobacco lands. The inci¬ 
dence of land revenue is R. 0-15 -6 ])cr acre ; owing to the low rates 
of rent jirevalent, this represents 44 per cent, of the rental, a higher 
percentage than elsewhere in Bengal proper. 

7 'he following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (principal heads (miy), in thousands of rupees :— 
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Outsidt' th - municipality of Dinajjuir, local affairs are managed by 
the District board and the local board at 'J'hnkurgaon subordinate to it. 
In 1903 4 the inc'omc of tlu- District board was Rs. 1,46,000, including 
Rs. 82,000 derived from rates ; and the expenditure \vas Rs. 1,78,000, 
of which Rs. 88,000 was spent on public works and Rs. 40,000 on 
education. 

The District contains 15 thdnas or polit'e stations aiul 8 outposts. 
'I'he regular force under the District Superintendent consisted in 1903 
of 3 inspec:tors, 43 sub-insi)CCtors, 31 head constables, and 394 t on- 
stables. 'J'here was, in addition, a rural police of 319 daffdddrs and 
3,687 chaukiddrs. 'Phe District jail at Dinajpur town has accommoda¬ 
tion for 291 prist^ners, and sub-jails at 'Phakurgaon and Balurghat for 
18 and 20 respectively. 

Education is very backward, though less so than in the adjoining 
Districts, and of the whole jiopulation only 5 3 per cent. (9*9 males 
and 0-3 females) could read and write in 1901. Considerable ywogress 
vot. \i. 
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has, however, been made of recent years. 'I’he total number of 
pupils under instruction increased from ti,i8S in 1881-2 to 21,549 
in 1892-3 and to 23,960 in 1900-1, while in 1903 4, 24,761 boys and 
2>285 girls were at scliool, being respectively 20-2 and 2 per cent, of 
those of school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
jmblic and private, in that year was 1,054, including 35 secondary and 
998 primary schools. 'I'he total exiienditure on lalucation was 1-24 
lakhs, ol which Rs. 9,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 37,000 
from District funds, Rs. i.ioo Irom municipal funds, and Rs. 61,000 
from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 9 dispensaries, ot which 3 had 
accommodation for 50 in-jiatiiaits. About 43,000 out patients and 
733 in jialicnts were treated during the year, and 1,314 operations 
were performed. 1 he cxpendituri' was Rs. 17,000, and the income 
Ks. 20,000, of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from (lovernrncnt contribu 
tions, Rs. 2,000 from l/ical and Rs. .pooo from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is ('ompulsory only in the munici])ality of Dinnjpur, In 
1903-4 the number of jiersons siua'e.s.sfully vaccinated was 40,000, or 
26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Martin, Eastern India, vol. ii {1838) ; .Sir ^\■. W. Hunter, Statistieal 
Account of Bcne^al, vol. vii (1876).] 

Dinajpur Subdivision. -Head-quarters subdivision ol Dinajjiur 
District, Eastern Rengal and Assam, lying between 25*^ 14' and 
25^ 5 °' N. and 89'" 2' and 89*^ 19' IC., with an area of 1,598 square 
miles. 'Phe subdivision is entirt'lv alluvial with the exception of ibo 
Nawribganj tl/ana in the south, which lies within the Earino, an 
elevated tract of undulating country. 'I'he ]>opulation was 637,364 
in 1901, compared with 612,617 in 1891 ; the density is only 399 
persons per square mile. It contains 3,220 villages and one town, 
Dinaiitk (population, 13,430), the head (juartors : the next most im 
portant place is Raiganj, a large trading centre, (ihoraghal possesses 
considerable historical interest, and throughout the subdivision arc 
remains associated by tradition with a remote past. 

Dinajpur Town.— Headquarters of Dinajpur District, JCastern 
Hengal and .\jisaiii, situated in 25*^ 38' N. and 88"^ 38' E., on the east 
bank of the Purnabbaba just below its junction with the l.)hap 
river. Population (1901), 13,430. Dinajpur was constituted a muni 
cipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 35,000, and the expenditure Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. including Rs. 13,000 derived from a tax 

on jiersons (or property tax), Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate, and 
Rs. 6,000 from a tax on vehicles. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 43,000. Two drains were constructed between 1894 and 
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1900 at a (ost of Rs. 20,000. 'Khc town contains the usual public 
offices. 'I'hc jail has accommodation for 291 prisoners; and the jail 
industries carried on are oil-pressing, carpet-making, flour-grinding, 
twine-making, cane and bamboo work, brick-making and 5’/^/'>^/-grinding, 
and the preparation of treasury money-bags. A high school is managed 
by Government. 

Dinanagar. Town in the I)istri<'t and /rz//jr//of Gurdaspur, Punjab, 
situated in 32° 8' N. and 75*^ 28' K., on the Amritsav-Patliankot branch 
of the North Western Railway, 8 miles from (nirdaspur town. Popula 
tion (1901), 5,191. Adina fieg founded the town about 1750, and 
Ranji'l Singh made it his summer headquarter?,. 'The Hash river, 
which formed its chief attraction, has been absorbed in the Pan Doab 
( anal. The munici])ality was created in 1867. d’hc income and 
expenditure during tlic ten years ending 1902 -3 averaged Rs. 9,700 
and 9,500 rcspectivt ly. 'The iiu'ome in 1903 4 was Rs. 8,600, chiefly 
from octroi ; and I he e\j»enditure was Rs. 9,000. 'Fhe {)nncipal local 
industries are blanket and shawl weaving and embroidery, and the 
manufacture of lairness and other leathern articles. The municipality 
maintains an .\nglo-\erna('ular middle school and a disj)ensary. 

Dinapore Subdivision. North-western subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, lying between 25 31'and 25 ' 44' N. and 84° 48' 

and 85" 5' K., with an area of 42; square miles. Owing to plague its 
recorded population in 1901 was only 315,697, compared with 352,178 
in 1891, the density being 745 persons per s(|uare mile. I’lie sub¬ 
division consists of a tra('t bounded on the north by the Ganges and 
on the west by the Son ; the land is a dead level, and the soil is 
alluvial. It contains two towns, DnVAPOki. ([)opulation, 33,699), its 
head-quarters, and RHAOAri, (8,126); and 791 villages. Dinapore 
is a military station in the Lucknow division of the Kastern (Command; 
its sepoy garrison was implicated in the Mutiny of 1857. 'I'hc dargdh 
of .Shah Daulat at .Maxkk, <'ompleted in 1616, is a fine specimen 
ot .Mughal architecture. 

Dinapore Town {/)dna/yur). Town in Batna District, Bengal, 
situated in 25'’ 38' N. and 85" 3' 3^ miles from the Dinapore 

railway station on the F>ast Indian Railway. Population (1901), 33,699, 
including 10,841 within cantonment boundaries. Of the total, 24,575 
are Hindus, 8,105 Mmsalmans, and 1,019 Christians. riie military 
force ordinarily quartered at Dinapore, which belongs to the Lucknow 
division of the Kastern ('omniand, consists of four companies of British 
infantry, six companies of Native infantry, and a field battery. I'he 
town with the subdivision is under a subdivisional officer, and the 
cantonment under a special Cantonment Magistrate. The road from 
Dinapore to Bankipore is lined with houses and cottages ; in fact 
Dinapore, Bankipore, and Patna may be regarded as forming one con- 

A a 2 
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linuoiis narrow rit) hemmed in between the Ganges and the rail 
way. The town is noted for its cabinet-ware; it also contains an iron 
foundry, and printing and oil presses. It was constituted a munici¬ 
pality in 1887. 'The iniinici})al income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 17,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, including Rs. 11,000 derived from 
a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 20,000. 'J'he 
annual receipts and cx])enditure of the cantonment fund during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 21,600 and Rs. 21,700 respec- 
tiveh’; the iiuonie in 1903 4 was Rs. 28,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 26,000. 

The Mutiny of 1857 in Patna District originated at Dinapore. The 
three sepo) regiments stationed lliere broke into o])en revolt in July 
and went off 01 masse, the majority effecting their escape into Shah 
abad District, where the\ shortly afterwards besieged Arrah. An 
expedition which was sent from Dinapore to rclie\c Arrah failed dis 
astroLisly, l)Ut was marked b\ acts of individual heroism : an account 
of this atti'iupt will be found in the article on Patna Dis i kic i . 

Dindigul Subdivision. -Subdivision of Madura District, Madras, 
consisting of the four faluks of Dindm.ui., Kodaikanal, and 

Periyakui.A-M. 

Dindigul Taluk.- - 7 \l/uk in the Dindigul .subdivision in the north 
of Madura District, Madras, lying between lo^ o' and lo*" 49' N. and 
77^ 40' and 78"" 15' 1 C., with an area of 1,122 .square mile.s. d'he 
population in 1901 was 430,524, (ompared witii 391,090 in 1891. It 
contains one town, Dindioui. (population, 25,182), the headquarters; 
and 209 villages. lL)<i\}\\iy ta/isi/Jdrs are stationed at X'edasandur and 
Nilakottai. 'bhe demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 5,02,000, and the peshkash }>aid In the two uimhidari estates 
of Kanniv.idi and Animayanayakkanur amounted to an additional 
Rs. 52,000. The taluk is an undulating ])lain, bordered by the Palni 
Hills and the smaller Karandamalai and Sirumalai ranges. The soil, 
except where enriched by silt from the hills, is generally poor, 'bhe 
cultivation is almost wholly iinirrigaled, but a Ikrge number of wells 
supply patches of ‘ wet ’ cultivation and garden crops, d’he chief river 
is the Kodavanar, a tributary of the Amaravati. Among special crojis 
tobacco may be noted, while plantains and coffee are cultivated on 
the Sirumalai.s. 

Dindigul Town {Diudu-kak ‘the rock of Hindu,’ fin asura or 
demon).— Head quarters of the subdivision and idiuk of the same 
name in Madura District, Madras, situated in 10° 22' N. and 77° 59' E., 
on the South Indian Railway. The population in 1901 was 25,182, 
of whom 18,060 were Hindus, 3,175 Musalmans, and 3,947 Christians. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1866. d'hc receipts and expendi- 
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ture during the ten years ending [932 3 averaged Rs. 35,900 and 
Rs. 37,900 respectively. In [903 4 they were Rs. 43,000 and 
Rs. 42,700, the former consisting chiefly of the proceeds of tolls, the 
taxes on houses and land, and fees from markets. A scheme for 
the supply of the town with water was completed in 1896 at a cost of 
Rs. 76,600. 'Fhe extension of the head-works at a further outlay 
of Rs. 39,000 has been sanctioned. 

Situated 880 feet above the level of the sea, Dindigul has a dry and 
hot but healthy climate. At a few miles’ distance rise the masses 
of the Palni Hills and the Sirumalai range. The staples of local trade 
arc hides, tobac'co, and coffee and cardamoms from the estates on the 
Palni Hills, for the conveyance of which the system of roads radiating 
from the t(jwn affords exct'plional facilities. The cliief manufacture 
is cigar making, 746 hands being employed by a well-known Euro- 
])can firm in thi*ir fa('tory. Silk thread of peculiar fineness is siiiin 
by weavers of the Palnulkaran (‘ommunity, and Dindigul locks are 
renowned throughout the Presidency. Being the head <juarters of iIk^ 
subdivision, it contains the ol'lice of the di\isional oflicer and also those 
of an .\ssistant I'mgineer, a District Munsif, a iahfihiar, and a sub¬ 
magistrate. 'flicre are two churclu‘s, one belonging to the American 
Mission and tlui other tc the Roman ('atholics ; and also a hospital 
and a disjiensary. The streets and roads are well laid out, and the 
substantial nature of the houses shows that the population is flourishing. 

Dindigul was formerly the capital of a province which was practically 
independent of, although nominally subordinate to, the Madura king¬ 
dom. The fort which commands the town is built on a remarkable 
wedge-shaped rock 1,223 fe(d above the sea, and still remains in good 
preservation, having been ociaipied by a British garrison until i8()o. 
As a .strategical point of great natural strength dominating the fias.ses 
which lead into Madura from the ('oimbalore country, its [lossession 
in former times was frecpicntly keenly <‘onti*sted. Between 1623 and 
1659, the years of 'rirumala NaikV: reign, it was the scene of many 
encounters between the Maradias and the Mysore and Madura troops. 
In the next ('entury (.'handa .Sahib (the mini.ster of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic), the Marathas, and the Mysore troops occupied the fort 
in turn. In 1755 it was garrisoned by Haidar All, who used it as one 
of the bases from which he conducted his operations in the Carnatic, 
and to thwart Briti.sh schemes in Trichinopoly and Madura. In the 
wars with Mysore the fort was captured by the British under Crolonel 
Wood in 1767, and restored to Haidar All by treaty in 1769. It was 
again captured in 1783 by Colonel Lang, and again restored in 1784 
under the I'reaty of Mangalore. It was finally captured by Colonel 
Stuart in 1790 and ceded to the East India Company in 1792. 

Dindori- -Td///^a of Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 20' 3' 
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and 20*^ 27' N. and 73' 35' and 74'' 1' E., with an area of 532 square 
miles. It contains 126 villages, but no town. The head-quarters are 
at Dindori. 'I'he populaticni in 1901 was 66,401, compared with 
82,626 in 1891. 7 'he density, 125 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
1*5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 10,000. Most of the iahika is hilly. 
In the north and west there are only a few cart-tracks, and travelling 
is difficult. A fair road leads to Bulsar through the Saval pass, and 
to Kalvan through tlie Aivan pass. 'I'he rainfall is abundant, and the 
climate in April and May healthy, but in othci months malarious. The 
main stream is the Kadva, used as well as the Banganga for irrigation. 

Dindori. —Northern fahsll of Mandlfi District, ('entral Provinces, 
lying between 22^ 26' and 23^ 23' and 80*^’ 20 and Si' 45' 1 C., with 
an area of 2,524 square miles, 'i'he population decreased from 145,413 
in 1891 to 139,6211 in 1901. 'The density is 55 jiersons per square 
mile. 'There are 854 inhabited villages, but no town. The head¬ 
quarters are situated at Dindori, a village with (145 inhabitants, dis 
tanl 64 miles from Manilla by road. Excluding 942 sijuare miles of 
Government forest, 48 jier cent, of the a\ailable area is occupied for 
cultivation, 'i'he demand for land reveaiue in 1903-4 was Rs. 83,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 10,000. 'The tahsll consists mainly of masses of 
precipitous hills covered with forest, with small and sometimes very 
fertile valleys bordering the numerous .streams, and partly of a treele.ss 
undulating plain much cut up by nullahs. 

Dinga. 'I'own in the Kharian iahsil of Gujrat District, l^unjab, 
situated in 32° 29' N. and 73*^’ 49' E., on the Sind-Sagar branch of 
the North-Western Railway, 22 miles due west of (lujrat town. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,412. 'The municipality was created in 1874. 'i'he 
income and exjjenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 4,500. in 1903 -4 the income was Ks. 4,000, derived chiefly from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was R.s. 5,500. I'he towm has an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school maintained by the Scottish Mission, an aided 
Anglo-vernacular middle school, and a Government dispensary. 

Dinhata.— Head-qunrters of a subdivision of Cooch Behar State, 
Bengal, situated in 26^ 8' N. and 89*^’ 28' E., on the Rangpur road. 
Population (1901), 1,207. contains a high .school. 

Diodar (with Bhabar). Petty State under the Political Agency 
of Palanpur, Bombay. See Palanpur Aoenc\. 

Dipalpur Tahsil. — Tahsll of Montgomery District, Punjab, lying 
betw'cen 30° 19' and 30° 56' N. and 73° 25' and 74° 8' E., \vith an 
area of 984 square miles. Its south-east border rests on the Sutlej. 
'The population in 1901 was 179,735, compared with 180,455 in 1891. 
It contains 458 villages, including Dipalpur (population, 3,811), the 
head-quarters, which is a place of historical importance. 'The land 
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revenue unci cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,73,000. The whole 
of the tahsll lies in the lowlands between the central plateau of the 
Bari Doab and the Sutlej. There is a considerable area of waste 
land in the north, but the greater part is well sup])lied by the Khanwah 
and the Upper and J.ower Sohag canals. The density of population, 
184 persons per square mile, is thus considerably higher than in any 
of the other iahsih of the District. 

Dipalpur Village {ITi/mlpur, Head-quarters of the 

iahsil of the same name in Montgomery District, Punjab, situated 
in 30"" 40' N. and 73^’ 32' K., in the B.iri Doab. Population (1901), 
3,811. Deobalpur, the oldest form of the name, is doiihtlcss of 
religious origin. Old coins of the Indo-Scythian kings have been 
discovered upon the site ; and (mnningham believed that the mound 
on which the village stands may be identified with the Daidala of 
Ptolemy. .\s a fief of Slier Khan {c. 1250) it became, with Lahore 
and Samanu, one of the frontier fortresses which defended the Delhi 
kingdom against Mongol inroads in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In 1285 Muhammad, son of the emperor Balban, met 
his death in a battle with the Mongols near Dipfiipur, and the poet 
Amir Khusru was taken prisoner. Under Ala-ud-din it was the 
head-quarters of (ihazi Malik, afterwards the Sultan Tughlak Shah, 
and from it he rept:lled the Mongol raids. Firoz Shah Tughlak visited 
the town in the fourteenth century, and built a large mosque outside 
the walks, besides bringing a canal from the Sutlej to irrigate the sur¬ 
rounding lands. Near it a Mongol force was defeated in 1358 ; but 
though it submitted to 'I'imur (1398) and received a Mongol governor, 
the peojilc attacked him suddenly, massacred the garrison, and fled 
to Bhatner. [asrath, the Khokhar, besieged Dipiilpur in 1423, and 
Shaikh Ah, the Mongol leader, tried to take it in 1431 ; but the 
Malik-ush-Shark, Imad-ul-Mulk, threw' troops into the fortress and 
the Mongols were forced to retreat. In 1524 it was stormed by 
Babar, and under Akbar it became the head-quarters of one of the 
sarkdrs of the province of Multan. It ivas still a centre of adminis¬ 
tration under Aurangzeh. 'The Marathas seized it in 1758, but aban¬ 
doned it shortly afterwards. A family of Afghan freebooters held it 
for three generations, until in 1807 them was expelled 

by Ranjit Singh. 

Dipalpur is situated on the old bank of the Bcas, and the decay 
of the town is to be attributed to the shifting of that river. The 
restoration of the Khanwah canal, since the British annexation, has 
pjirtially revived its prosperity as a centre of local trade. The most 
noticeable feature in the modern town is the shrine of Baba Ivalu 
Jas Raj, a saint much venerated by the higher families of Khattrls. 
Dipalpur has no trade of any importance, but possesses two factoric's 
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tor ginning cotton, of which one was working in 1904 and gave eni 
ployment to 18 persons. It contains an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school and a dispensary. 

Diplo. — Td/uka of Thar and Tarkar District, Sind, llombay, lying 
between 24® 16' and 24° 50' N. and 69° 5' and 70” 7' E., with an 
area of 1,503 square miles. The pojnilaticjn in 1901 was j 6,886, 
compared with 23,917 in 1891. The tdluka contains 42 villages, 
and is the most thinly po})ulated in the District, with a density of 
only II persons per square mile. The land revenue and cesses 
in T 903-4 amounted to Rs. 20,000. The head (piarters are at Diplo. 
'The idhika is a desert tract, int(Tsectcd by frequent sandhills, and, 
cx(:e]>ting the Kaloi fapa^ which is watered l)y the Kara, depends 
for cultivation upon tlie rainfall. 'The {mncipal ('rop is hdjra. 

Dir. - One of the territories in('ludcd in tlu' Dir, Swat, and C'hitra! 
Agency, North-\\’est JTontier Province, lying bt'tween 35*^ 50' and 
34° 22' N. and 71^' 2' and 72^ 30' E. It takes its name from tlu* 
village of l.)ir, the ('apital of the Khan, which lies on the Dir stream, 
an aftluent of the Ikinjkora. Politically, the DTr tiaritory cotnprisc's 
the country drained l)y the Panjkora and its aflluents down to the 
junction of the former river with the Bajaur or Rud, and also the 
country east of this from a point a little abo\e Tirah in U])per Swat 
down to the Dush Khel country, following the right bank of the 
Swat river throughout. 'Phe upper ])ortion of the Panjkora valley 
down to its confluence with the Dir is called the Panjkora Kohistan 
or Kohistan-i-Malizai, and of this Kohistan or ‘highland’ again the 
upper portion is called Bashkar and the lower Shenngal. The valley 
of the Dir is also known as Kashkar. At Chutintan, 6 miles below 
Dir, tlie Panjkora is joined by the Dir and Baraul iK ers, and the valle\’ 
of the latter now forms a part of Dir. 'Phe Maidiin valley, whicli 
runs into the Panjkora 10 miles above its junction with the Kud on 
the right bank, and the* Jandol, which joins the Rud above its con¬ 
fluence with the Panjkora, are aPso included in Dir, as are the Dush 
Khel country, between the Swat and Panjkora, and the Tala.sh valley. 
The population of Dir, including all its dependencies, is probably 
about 100,000; and its area, including tht‘ Dir Kohistan, of which 
the boundaries are ill defined, is about 5,000 to 6,000 square miles. 

The main Panjkora valley is not so wide as that of Swat, and 
contains much less alluvial soil; but it is joined by numerous itch 
lateral valleys, and the greater part of the population live in these. 
The upper slopes of the hills are thickly wooded, and the Kohistan 
contains valuable deodar forests. The rainfiill exceeds that of Swat; 
but though the upper valleys have a pleasant climate, the lower, as 
in Lower Swat, are hot in summer and unhealthy in autumn. The 
history and trade are dealt with in the article on Swat. 
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'I'ht* Khan of Dir is the overlord of the country, cluiining and, 
when in a position to do so, exacting allegiance from the petty chiefs 
tains of the clans, and revenue from the cultivators. Revenue when 
taken is always the tenth share of the produce {ush(i 7 ‘) prescribed by 
Muhammadan law. The country, wherever agriculture is possible, 
is cultivated and bears rich crops; but the communal system of 
tenure, with its periodical redistribution of holdings, causes slovenly 
methods to be universal. 

Dir is mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, its old nonTathan in¬ 
habitants, tlu* Bashkars, being now confined to tin* valley of that 
name. Bf)th Bashkar and Kashkar have also a considerable Gujar 
population. 'Fhe language of the Pathans is the jiurc ^'iisufzai Pashtu ; 
but in th(; Panjkora Kohistan the* Bashkars sjieak a dialect of their 
own resembling the Garhwl of the Swat Kohistan, and the Gujars 
still retain their own language:, which resembles Punjalii. I'he Dir 
l(‘vies, which maintain the serurity of communications, number 3110, 
including 40 mounted men. 

Dir, Swat, and Chitral.—A Political Agency in the North-West 
frontier Province, l\ing between 34*^ 15' and 37"' S' N. and 71*^ 2' 
and 74^ ()' E., and eomjirising the territories of SwA'f, DIk, Bajaur, 
Sam Riinizai, IIt.mxn Khki,, and ('hitrac. On the north-west and 
north the Agency is bounded by the watershed of the Hindu Kush. On 
the north-east its boundary runs from Karambar Sar, the most northerly 
point in (Miitral, along the spur called the Moshaliar range, which 
forms the watershed between the Gilgit and (’hitral rivers. South 
of the Shandiir pass it follows the watershed of the range which 
divides the Swat and Indus vallt^ys. On the south-east the Agency 
is bounded by Buner, on the south by Peshawar District, on the 
south-west by th ■ Mohmand country, and on the wc'St by Afghanistan. 
After the relief of Ghitrfil in i8y6 Dir and Swat were formed into 
a Political Agency, to wdiich ('hitral, formerly under the (hlgit Agency, 
was added in the following year. In 1901 the control of the Agency 
was transferred from the k'oreign Department of the Government of 
India to the ('hief ('ommissiont r of the North-W est Frontier Province. 
The head-quarters are at the Maiakand. 

Disai.— River in Sibsagar Distric t, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Set' 
Bhogdai. 

Disang. — River of Assam, which rises in the hills inhabited by inde¬ 
pendent Naga tribes, flows from east to west through Sibsagar District, 
and falls into the Brahmaputra about 8 miles north-west of Sibsagar 
town. Its approximate length is 140 miles ; and the principal tribu¬ 
taries are, on the right bank, the Dimau and Diroi, and on the left, 
the Taokak and Safrai. Boats of 4 tons burden can proceed up the 
Disang as far as Dillighat during the rains, and to Mohmaraghat in 
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the dry season. Feeder-steamers visit the latter place in the rains to 
carry away tea. In the lower part of its course the Disang passes 
through cultivated land, where its floods cause considerable damage. 
An embankment, 19 miles in length, has been constriu ted along the 
left bank ; but this does not afford sufficient protection, and an exten¬ 
sion of the work is under consideration. The river is spanned by a 
bridge on the Assam-Bengal Railway near the Namrup station, and is 
crossed by eleven ferries. 

Disoi. —River in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. See 
Bhogdai. 

Diu. —An island forming |)ortion of the Portuguese Possessions in 
Western India, situated in 20° 43' N. and 71^ 2' E., and separated from 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kiithiawar in the Bombay 
Presidency by a narrow channel through a considerable swamp. Its 
extreme length fixim east to west is al)Oiit 7 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from north to south 2 miles. 'I'he area is 52-5 square kih;- 
metres, or 20 square miles. On the north the narrow channel sepa¬ 
rating it from the mainland is ])racticable only for fishing-l.)oats and 
small craft. On the south the face of the island is a sandstone cliff 
washed by the sea, with deep water close beneath. Several groves of 
c0(’0-nut palms are .scattered over the island, and the hills attain an 
elevation of about 100 feet. It has a small but excellent harbour, 
where vessels can safely ride at anchor in 2 fathoms of water. 'I'he 
( limate is generally dry and sultry, the soil barren, and water scarce. 
Agriculture is nuK'h neglec'ted. I'he principal produc ts are : wheat, 
millet, fhie/un\ bajra, coco nuts, and some kinds of fruit. The entire 
|)opulation of Diu island, according to the (ensiis of ryoo, numbered 
14,614 pcTsons, of whom 343 were ('hristian.s, inc luding 3 Europeans. 

The town of Diu stands at tlu‘ east end of the island, di.stant 5 miles 
from Naxibandar. In the days of its commercial [irosperity, it is 
said to have contained al)o\e 50,000 inhabitants. .Some of the dwell- 
ings are provided with cisterns, of which there are altogether about 300, 
for the accumulation of rain-water. Diu, c^nce so opulent and famous 
for its commerce, has now dwindled into utter insignifu'ance. Not long 
iigo it maintained mercantile relations with several parts of India and 
Mozambique, bu 4 at present its trade is almost stagnant. Besides Diu 
town there are three large villages on the island : namely, Monakbara, 
with a fort commanding the channel on the west; Bachawara, on "he 
north ; and Nagwa, with a small fort commanding the bay, on the 
south. The principal occupations of the inhabitants were formerly 
weaving and dyeing, and articles manufactured here were highly prized 
in foreign markets. At present, fishing affords the chief employment to 
the impoveri.shed inhabitants. A few enterprising persons, however, 
emigrate teinpc^rarily to Mozambiciue, where they occupy themselves in 
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commercial pursuits, and, after making a sulTicieni fortune, return to 
their native place to spend the evening of their lives. The total revenue 
of Dill in 1903-4 was Rs. 73,000; in the same year the imports were 
valued at more than 2^ lakhs and the exports at about lakhs. 

The Governor is the chief authority in both the civil and military 
departments, subordinate to the Governor-General of Goa. The 
judicial department is under a Juiz Mu 7 iidpal^ with a small establish¬ 
ment to carry out his orders. For ecclesiastical imrposes the island is 
divided into two parishes, called Sc Matri/ and Brancawara, the patron 
saints being .St. Paul and St. Andrew. Both parishes are under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of a dignitary styled the Prior, appointed by the 
Bishop of Daman. 'Phe ofticc of flovcrnor is invariably filled by a 
ICuropean, other posts being bestowed on natives of Goa. The public 
forc e cciiisists of 79 soldiers, including officers. 'I'he present fortress of 
Dill was rec onstructed, with several later imprcjveiiitaits, after the siege 
of 1545, by l)om Jofio de ('astro. It is an imposing structure, situated 
on the e.\treme east of the island, and defended by several pieces of 
cannem, some* of which are made of bronze, and apj)ear to be in good 
preservation. It is a|)proached by a permanent bridge and entered 
through a gateway, which bears a Portuguese inscription and is de¬ 
fended by a bastion c alled St. George*. The castle is separated from 
the other fortifications by a deep moat c ut through the sedid sandstone 
rcjck, through whic h the sea had free jiassage at one time, but ncjw it 
enters only at the highest tides. I'owards the west of the fortress lies 
the town of Diu, divided into two eptarters, the* l*agan and the ('hristian. 
'J'he former covers two thirds of the; total area, and is intc;rsected by 
narrow* and crocjked roads, lined with houses. Besides the village's on 
the island alreadi named, the.* Portugue.se po.ssess the village of Gogola, 
tow’ards ihc nor.h, in the Kathiawar peninsula ; and the fort of Simbor, 
cc)nc|iiered in 1722, and .situated on an islet about 12 miles distant 
from the town. 

Diu town was formerly embelli.shed with seieral magnific'cnt edifices, 
some of which are still in existence. Of these the most noteworthy is 
the college of the Jesuits, erected in lOoi, and now c*onverted into a 
cathedrah called Se Matriz. Of the former convents, that of St. Francis 
is used as a military hospital ; that of .St. John of (iod, as a place of 
burial; that of St. Dominic is in ruins. The parochial hall of the once 
beautiful church of St. 'Phomas serves as a plac'e of meeting for the 
municipal chamber. The mint, w'here, in the days of the greatest 
prosperity of the I^ortuguese, money of every kind used to be coined, 
is now* gradually falling into decay. The arsenal, once so renowned, 
cemtains a few* insignificant military stores. Besides these buildings, 
there are the Governor’s palace, a [)ri.son, and a school. 

Owing to the great advantages which the position of Diu afforded for 



trad(‘ with Arabia and the Persian CUilf, the Portuguese were fired from 
an early period willi the desire of becoming masters of this island ; but 
it was not until the time of Nuno da Cmnha that they succeeded in 
obtaining a footing in it. When Pahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujarat, was 
attacked by the Mughal emperor Humayiln, he concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Portuguese, allowing them to construct, in 1535, a 
fortress on the island and garrison it with their own troops. This 
alliance continued till 1536, when both parties began to suspect each 
other of treachery. In a scuftle which took [)lace on his return from a 
Portuguese ship, whither he had proceeded on a visit to Nuno da Gunha, 
lh(* Gujarat monarch met his di'ath in 1537. In the following year ihti 
fortress was besieged l)y Mahmud Ill, ne])h(‘W of Pahadur Shah ; but 
the garrison, ('ommanded by Antonio de SiKcira, foiled the attempts 
of the enemy, and conij)elled him to raise the sieg('. Subsecjuenlly, in 
1545, Dill was again clost*ly invested by the same ruler, but was ob 
stinalely defended Ijv the gallant band within, under the command 
of Dorn Joao Mascanmhas. AVhile the Muhammadans were still 
undiT the walls, Dorn Joao de (astro landc'd in the island tvith large* 
reinforcements, ami, immediatel) marching to tin* relief of the place, 
totally routed the army of the .Sultan of Gujarat in a pitched battle. 
'I'his heroic defeni’e, and the signal vii'tory gained by Do ('astro, which 
form a brilliant page in the annals of the 1‘ortuguese empire in the 
b^ast, were followed by the ac(|uisition of the entire island. In 1670 a 
small armed band of the Arabs of Maskat surprised and plundered the 
fortress, rt‘tiring with the booty they had acquired. Since this event, 
nothing worthy of note has occurred in ('onnexion with the Portuguese 
settlement. 

Divi Point. —A, low headland in the Bandar 4 /////^ of Kislna District, 
Madras, situated in 15° 58' N. and 81° 10' E., at the mouth of one of 
the branches of the Kistna river, and surrounded by shoals for (> miles 
south and east. 'The lighthouse formerly situated on it has now been 
removed to Point Havelock. 

Diwangiri.— Out])ost on the Bhutan frontier in Kamrup Distru'l, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. .Vr Dewamuri. 

Doab (‘ two rivers’)-—This name is commonly applied to the land 
between the confluence of any two rivers, but especially to the tract 
between the Ganges and Jumna in the United Provinces, extending 
from the Siwaliks to the junction of the two rivers at Allahabad. The 
central and lower portions from Etawah to Allahabad are often termed 
A 7 i/un’edf the meaning of which is .said to be either ‘between the 
Nvaters ’ or ‘ within the hearth.’ Antari'edl is also applied to the dia¬ 
lect of Western Hindi used in the central portion, a variety of Braj. 
The Doab includes the Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, 
Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, parts of Muttra and Agra, Etah, Main- 
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})un, the greater part of l^'.tawah and l'arrukhal)ad, ('awnpore, I’atehpur, 
and part of Allahabad. Naturally a rich tract of alluvial soil, it has 
been irrigated by three fine engineering works, the Upper (Ganges, 
Lower Ganges, and Eastern Jumna Canals; and much has been 
done to improve the drainage of the land. 'I'liis is the greatest wheat- 
jwoducing area in tin; United Provinces ; and it jue.sents an almost 
unbroken sheet of cultivation, varied only by ravint's on the banks of 
the Jumna and other rivers, and by cx t asional patches of barren usar 
(saline) jdain or d/ink jungh' {/iufea frondosa). 'J'he contrast between this 
(ondition and the state of the l)oah at the end of the eighteenth 
century is striking. In i 794-5 Mr. 'Ewining, a servant of the Com 
pany, who travelled from loUchgarh to Agra, Muttra, l)elhi, and back 
across .Migarh, described most of the tract as a .sandy waste. Although 
before' Jlritish rule famine repeated!) devastated this area, canal-irri 
gation has now rendered the greater part of it safe. In i8()6 7 the 
peasants of the E’pper Doab were able to hold sto«'ks of grain, while 
almost e\ery other part of the United I’roviiK'cs was im])orting. TIk' 
Eatehpur branch of the Lower (ianges Canal, oi)ened in 1898, will do 
much for the three J)i.stri('ts nearest the confluence of the (ianges and 
Jumna. (''awnj)ore, the largest manufacturing town in the United Pro 
vinces, which is also an hii})ortant collecting and distributing centre, 
Hathras, Meerut, Saharan])ur, Allahabad, and l^itawah arc the ('hief 
commendal marts. .Small thriving towns are numerous, and a network 
of railways crosses the area in (wery direction, jwoviding excellent means 
of communication with all i)arts of India, d'he Doab, though it has 
lain in the trac'k of all invaders from the north, Avas never an historical 
entity, and the history of its different porticais will be found in the 
accounts of the Districts composing it. 

Dodabetta ( Big mountain ’).—The highest j)eak of the Nilgiri 
Hills and the second highest point south of the Himfilayas, standing in 
24' N. and 76*^' 44' K, in the Ootacaimind fd/i/k of the Nilgiri 
District, Madra.s, 8,760 feet alxjve the sea and overlooking the station 
of Ootacamund. In the valleys on its slopes arc ])arts of the Govern 
ment cinchona plantations, and on its summit stood for many years a 
meteorological observatory. 'This was abolished, but has lately been 
re})laeed V^y a better eciuijjped station. 

Dod*Ballapur Taluk.-- North western of Bangalore District, 

Mysore, lying between 13^ 7' and 13^' 30' N. and 77^" 19' and 
77® 40' E., with an area (T341 square mile.s. The population rose to 
74,609 in 1901 from 65,613 in 1891. The fd/z/A contains one town, 
Dod-Ballapur (po])ulati()n,''7,o94), the head-quarters; and 342 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 Avas Rs. 1,56,000. On the north 
is a hilly range, covered with jungle, with a pass down to Goribidniir. 
The whole /d/t/k is drained by the Arkavati, whiih suppli«'s sfunc 
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large tanks. 'Die west and parts of the .south are jungly, with good 
pasturage, hut the country is generally open and the soil fertile. Some 
tobacco and potatoes are grown. 

Dod-Ballapur Town. - Head-cpiarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 77° 33' 
IC., on the Arkavati river, 23 miles from Fiangalore city. Population 
(1901), 7,094. So far hack as the twelfth century this was an im 
j)ortant place of trade, hut the modern town was established at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century In the chief who also founded 
I )KVANTi.Ai.].i. Bijapur, the Marathas, and the Mughals held it in turn, 
the first giving it \x\ ja^1^' t<> Shahji, and the last to All Kuli Khan. It 
was taken by Haidar Ah in 7761. d'he municipality dates from 1870. 
d’he receipts and e\j)enditure during the ten years ending 1001 
a\eraged Rs. 3,000. In 1903 4 they were Rs. 3,300 and Rs. 3,500. 

Dodvad. -Village in the State of Sangli, Bomb.iy, situated in 
15'^ .ti' N. and 75'^’ 1' V.. Population (1901), 4,867. Dodvad has an 
imposing fort built on a rocky hillot'k. 'J'hc widls, wMiic'h are 20 feet 
high, arc half of stone and white earth and half of l)ricks. The fort i^ 
surrounded by a dit('h 25 feet wide and r2 to 19 deep. 'J'he rampart, 
the parapet, and the bastions arc in good ('f)ndition. i'hc village 
contains a dispensary. 

Dohad Taluka. —Kastern taluka of the Panch Mahals District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision {fetha) of [halod, lying 
between 22^^ 38' and 23^ 11' N. and 74° 2' and 74" 29' K., with an area 
of 607 s(piare miles. It contains 2 town.s, Dohai> (population, 13,990), 
its head quarters, and J hai.od (5,917) : and 2 12 villages. The population 
in 1901 w'as 90,818, compared with 117,999 in 1891, the decrcast\ 
w'hich occurred f.hiefly in ]halod, being due to famine. 'Phe density, 
150 jiersons per sijuare mile, is slightl) below the District average. 
Idle land revenue and ct\s.ses in 1903-4 amounted to about lakhs. 
'The taluka is a compact and well wooded trai't, hill) and picturesque 
throughout. Occasional frosts occur in the (’old season, d'he Anas 
river flows along the eastern l)oundar\, and scNcral large reservoirs 
for the storage of water exist. 

Dohad Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
the Panch Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22’ 50' N. and 
74'’ 16' E., on the (lodhra-Ratlam Railway. Population (1901), 13,990. 
.Vs the name Dohad (or ‘two boundaries’) implies, the tow'n is situa ed 
f)n the line sejiarating Mnhva on the east from Gujarat on the west. It 
is a })lacc of considerable traffic', commanding one of the main lines of 
communication between Central India and the seaboard, d'he strongly 
built sarai dates from the reign of the Gujarat Sultan .Ahmad I 
(1411 -43). It was repaired by Muzaffiir II (1511-26), also a Gujarat 
monarch, and is said to have been again restored under the orders 
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of the emperor Auraiig/.e!) (1658 1707). Dohad was constituted a 
municipality in 1876. 'I'hc municipal income during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged about Rs. 13,000. In 1903 -4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000. The town contains a Sub-Judges court, a dispensary, and 
5 schools for boys and one for girls, attended by 176 and 91 pupils 
respectively. 

Dohrighat. rown in the (ihosi /rrAr//of Azamgarh District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26*^ 16' N. and 83*^' 31' JO., on the south bank of 
the (iogra, at the* point wliere the roads from Azamgarh town and 
(Jhazipur to (birakhpur unite and cross the river, and on a branc h of 
the Jlengal and North Western Railway. Population (1901), 3,417. 
'J'hc town is said to have been founded by a Raja of A/anigarli towards 
the ( lose of the eighteenth century, and contains a large niosciue. Jt 
is administered undt‘r Act X.\ of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 900. Dohrighat is the chief port on the south of the (iogra 
in Azamgarh Distrid, and has a large* traffic' in grain, salt, tcibacco, 
gunny-bags, sugai, and other articles, i'here is a primary school with 
h; pupils. 

Dolphin’s Nose.— .\ large headland and well-known landmark tor 
ships, situated in 17' 41' N. and 83" k/ K., forming the southern arm 
of the \'izagapalam harbour in the tahsil and District of that name, 
Madras. 'The flagstaff on the summit is about 1,500 feet above the sea. 
An old ruined battery stands on the hill, and there used to be a light¬ 
house also, but this was dc.‘slroyed by the cyclone C)f 1876 and has not 
been n^ilaced. 

Domar. -I'own in the Nilphamari subdivision of Rangjiur District, 
Eastern Rengal and .Assam, situated in 26^' (/ N. and 88^ 50' E., on 
the northern section of the Ea.stern Rengal State Railw'ay. Population 
(1901), 1,868. P. is a large jute-e\j)orting centre, eontaining jute-presses. 

Domariaganj. North-we.stern /a/zsi/ of Hasti District, United 
Provinc'es, c'omprising xhv /fa^xa/zds of Rasuliiur and Bans! (West), and 
lying between 27'' and 27^ 30' N, and 82 26' and 82^ 58' E., with an 
area of 593 square miles. Populaticm increased from 313,090 in 1891 
to 322,321 in I(901. I'here arc i,tii villages, but only one town, 
Biskohar (population, 2,725). 'I'hc demand for land revenue in 1903 -4 
was Rs. 3,77,000, and for chesses Rs. 70,000. 'The density of pcijmlation, 
544 persons per square mile, is the lowe.st in the District. Near the 
Raj)ti, whic h crosses the ta/isz/ from west to east, is a fertile belt of rich 
soil called Mez/, which does not require* irrigation. South of the Rapti 
the tahsil forms part of the central upland area, but north of the river 
it gradually assumes the marshy appearance of the Nepalese tarai. 'I'hc 
area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 427 square miles, of which 142 
were irrigated. Wells and small rivers each supply a fourth of the 
irrigated area, and tanks and swamps the remainder. 
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Donabyu. 'I'ownship and town in Ma-ubin District, Lower Burma. 
See Danubvu. 

Dongargarh. 1'ovvn in the Khairagarh Feudatory State, Centra] 
Provinces, situated in 21*^ 11' N. and 80” 46' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, 647 miles from Bombay. I’opulation (1901), 5,856. Dongar¬ 
garh is the centre of trade for tlu' adjoining tracts of country, and a 
large weekly grain market is held. A number of railway officials are 
stationed here, and it is the head (jiiarters of a company of volunteers. 
There arc a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a dis 
f)ensary. 

Doiigarpur. Stale and capital thereof in Rajputana. See Dun 

t.AKCrR. 

Dongkya. -Mountain on the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
situated in 27" 59' N. and 88° 48' R., 50 miles cast f>f Kinchinjiinga, 
where the diola range leaves the main chain of the Himalayas. 
Height, 23,190 feet .d)ove sea-level. 'I'he well known Dongkya pass 
(elevation 18,400 ieet) at the head ol the Ivachung valley is 4 miles 
west of 1 >()ngkya jicak. 

Dooars. — 'I'ract in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Sec Duars. 

Dorka. Petty State in Rewa Kamha, Bombay. 

Dorunda.—Cantonment in Ranchi District, Rcngal. See RANCffi 
Town. 

Dosa.—nistri('l and head-quarters thereof in Jaipur State, Rajput¬ 
ana. See Daosa. 

Dowlaishweram. Town in the Rajahmundry taluk of Godavari 
District, Madras, situated in 16 57' N. and 8P 47' E., 5 miles south 
of Rajahmundry town, on the Godavari, at the iioint of bifurcation of 
the river where the great anicut (dam) has been constructed across it. 
Population (1901), 10,304. It is the head-(iuarters of the Executive 
Engineers of the central and eastern divisions of the District, and 
contains large Government workshops. In the neighbourhood are 
quarries yielding good building stone. 'I'he town has been constituted 
a Union. 

Dowlatabad. - Hill fort in Aurangabad Distritn, Hyderabad State. 
See D.uu.a’I'at{Ai>. 

Drafa.- Petty State in Katiiiawak, Bombay. 

Drigbijaiganj. -Name of a tahsll in Rac Pareh Districi, United 
Provinces, generally known as Mahara.io.anj. 

Drug District. — Districi in the Chhattisgarh Division of the ( 'cntral 
Provin(‘cs, lying between 20° 23' and 22° N. and 80° 43' and 82° 2' E., 
with an area of 3,807 square miles. 'Fhe District was constituted in 
1906 from portions of Raipur and Bilaspur, which at that lime covered 
an area of 20,000 square miles, and contained a population of 2\ mil¬ 
lion persons. Drug conqirises a portion of the old Miingch lahstl in 
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the houth-west of Hilaspur, the whole of the former Drug talml and 
parts o/' the Sim^a and Dhunitan /ahsJh in the west of Kaipiir. 

The District consists (jf a long strip of land running from north to 
south, narrowest in the centre, where the head-quarters town is situ¬ 
ated, and widening out at the extremities. It is hounded on the 
north by the Ivhairagarh and Kawardha I'eudatory States and Hilaspiir 
District; on the cast by Raipur District; on the south by the Ranker 
State; and on the west by the Rhairagarh and Niindgaon States and 
Chanda and Balaghat Districts. The greater part of the khalsa^ or 
area held by village proprietors, is open undulating country bare of hill 
or jungle. In the centre and north especially the view from the high 
gravel ridges extends for miles. 'Frees are scarce in many parts of the 
of)en country. The only (Government forest is that in the south of 
the District, which covers more than 164 s(|uar(‘ miles. The zamln 
ddri c'states situated in th(‘ north-west and south-west include some 
hilly c'ountry and contain 325 stpiare miles of forest. The "I’andula 
river flows from south to north and joins the Seonnth flowing west from 
the Nandgaon State, a little south of Drug. i'he Stjonath then turns 
ncjrlh and flows in this direction, passing by Drug and Dhamdri. Its 
jtriiK'ipal tributaries from the t-ast are the Fathra and Barra, and from 
the west the Sombarsa and Amner. 'Fhe ( limatc of Drug is exception¬ 
ally hot. 'J'he annual rainfall averages about 47 J inches. 

In 1901 the poj)ulation of the area now constituting Drug District 
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T'he maiguzdri or khdha area is very thickly populated. 

A large proportion of the District is covered with rich black soil, 
while the remainder is the yellow clay and gravel of the CGhhatti.sgarh 
plain. In the south the black soil is divided into embanked rice-fields 
from which second crops are obtained, while in the north wheat and 
kodon are grown in rotation on the same kind of land. 'Fhe principal 
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crops arc rice, wheat, kodon^dxnX linseed. In [902 the area occupied 
for cultivation was about 950 square miles, of which about 850 were 
under crop. In the south of the District are a number of irrigation 
tanks. 

The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through the 
centre of the District, with stations at Drug and Bhilai. From Drug 
a road passes through Nankatti, Dhamda, and Deorhija to Bemetara, 
where it joins the Simga-Kawardha road. From Dhamda a branch 
runs to Gandai. Other roads are those from Drug to Gundardehi 
and Dhamtarl and from Arjunda to Raj-Nandgaon. 

The District contains nine zamlnddri estates, with a total area of 
1,040 square miles and a population of 99,820 persons. 

The approximate land revenue in 1902-3 of the area now consti¬ 
tuting the District was 4-72 lakhs. 

[E. R. K. Blenkinsop, Settlement Report on Dru^ Tohsi/y 1903.J 

DrugTahsil. —Central talis/I o{ the new District of the same name, 
Central Provinces, which was formed in 1906 from portions of Raipur 
and Bilaspur. The tahslt lies between 20° 51' and 21® 33' N. and 
81° 6' and 81° 37' E. The area of th(' former Drug tahstl of Raipur 
was 1,911 square miles, and its population in 190T was 313,579 persons. 
In arranging the new District, an area of 614 square miles contained 
in six zamlnddri estates w'as transferred to the Bemetara tahsil and 
another area of 373 square miles to the Sanjari tahslI^ leaving the 
revised area and population of the Drug tahsl/ 924 square miles and 
189,643 persons. The population of this area in 1891 had been 
224,589 persons. The tahsil contains 483 inhabited villages, and one 
town, Drug (population, 4,002), the hcad-cpiarters of the District and 
tahsil. The tahsil has practically no Government forest. It consists 
of an open plain of fertile black soil alternating with sandy soil and 
gravel, and mainly devoted to the cultivation of rice. The land 
revenue demand in 1902-3 on the present area was approximately 
1*55 lakhs. 

Drug Town [durga, ‘a fort’).—Head-quarters of the new District 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° ii' N. and 
8r° 17' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 685 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 4,002. The town contains the ruins of a mud fort 
said to be of great antiquity, which the Marathas made the basis of 
their operations in 1741, when they overran the Chhattisgarh country. 
Besides occupying the fort, they formed an entrenched camp on the 
high ground on which the town stands, and from which a clear view of 
the surrounding country is to be obtained. Drug is not a municipality, 
but a small fund is raised for purposes of sanitation. It has a bell- 
metal industry, and the vessels made are well-known locally. Cotton 
cloth is also woven, but the weavers have suffered from the competition 
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of lUu mills. 'There are S(ime heiel vine gardens in the neighhourhood 
and the town contains a vernacular middle school. 

Duarabazar. —Trade centre and railway station in Sylhet District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. See Dwara Bazar. 

Du^rSy Eastern. —The tract called the Eastern Duars forms an 
integral portion of Goalpara District in the Province of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam. It lies between 26^ 19' and 26'" 54' N. and 89° 55' 
and 91° E., and is bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Bhutan ; on the east by the Manas river, separating it from theDistrict 
of KamrCip ; on the south by the main portion of Goalpara District ; 
and on the west by the Gangadhar or Sankosh river, which separates 
it from the Western Duars, attached to Jalpaiguri District, and the 
Bengal State of CVx'li Behnr. Area, 1,570 sejnare miles ; population 
agor), 72,072. 

The Eastern Duars form a Hat strip of rountry, lying Ixaiealh the 
Bhutan mountains. 'TIk^ only elevated tract is Bhiimeswar hill, which 
rises abruptly from the plains to the height of nearly 400 feet, and may 
be regarded us a detached spur of tlu; Garo Hills on the south of the 
Brahmaputra. The remainder is level plain, intersected by numerous 
streams, and overgrown with wild vegetati{)n. In some parts stretch 
extensive tracts of .^v^/ forest; but the greater portion is covered with 
heavy grass and reed jungle, amid which the beautiful cotton-tree 
{Bojudax maiabaricum) is the only timber to be seen. The villages 
are enclosed by a fence of split bamboos to keep out deer. A few 
bamboos and plantain-trees stand in the enclosure, but there is none 
of that luxuriant jungle of bamboos, areca [lalms, and plantain-trees in 
which the Assame.se village is usually embedded. At the foot of the 
mountains, where the rivers debouch upon the plain, the scenery 
assumes a grarder aspect. The principal rivers are the Manas, 
('hampamati, Gaiirang, Gangia, (Jiirut)ala, and Gangadhar, whic h an; 
navigable by country boats, for a portion at any rate of their c'oursc*, 
throughout the year, and in additiem, numerous small streams become 
navigable during the rainy sea.son. By far the most important channel 
of communication is afforded by the Manas, which might be navigated 
by steamers of light tlraught. .\11 the rivers take their rise in the 
Bhutan hills, and flow in a southerly direction into the Brahmaputra. 
Their beds are filled with boulders in the hills, but they become sandy 
as they advance into the plain. A i)e(‘uliar tract of })ebbles, gravel, 
and sand, resembling the BtiAUAR in the United Provinces, fringes the 
hills; and the water of all the minor streams sinks here, during the 
greater part of the year, not again appearing above ground until it 
reaches the alluvial clay. The Eastern Duars were annexed in 1865 
after the military operations which the Bhutan government had pro¬ 
voked by their repeated aggressions on British subjects, and the gross 

u b 2 
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insults U> whicli tlit*y subjected the envoy who hatl been sent to 
demand redress. Tluiy were at first placed in ( barge of a Deputy 
Commissioner, with his head-quarters at the village of Datma, in the 
Oonlpara pargafia of Khuntaghat. In December, 1866, they were incor¬ 
porated with the 1 )istrict of Goalpara, and have since shared in all the 
changes of Jurisdiction by which that District has been transferred 
between Bengal and Assam. 

Rice is the staple crop raised in the Duars. 'fhe soil is often light 
and sandy, but the villagers combine to cut small channels through 
which they convey the water from the hill streams to their fields, and by 
this means succeed in raising bumper har\ests. Mustard is also grown 
in the Bijni Duar, but other croj)s are not of very much importance. 
'I'he Duars are, however, very sparsely peopled, and in 1903-4 nearly 
93 ])er ('ent. of the total area was either waste or forest land. 'I'hey 
arc altogether five in number : Bijni, area 374 S(juare miles, ])()j)ulation 
(1901) 25,859 ; Sidli, area 361 S(iuare miles, population 31,509 : 
(.'hirang, area 495 scjuare miles, pojmlation 1,081 ; Riiiu, area 242 
square miles, pojiulaiion 2,425 ; and (iuma, area 98 sc|uare miles, 
population 11,198. 

P'or the purpcjses of land revenue collection ('hirang, Ripu, and Cuma 
form two mau%as^ and Sidli three, while bijni is under the direct 
management of the Bijni zattundCu\ When the Duars were first 
annexed, the Bijni Raja laid claim to the Bijni Duar, on the ground 
that he had occupied the jiosition of hereditary proprietor of this estate 
under the Bhutan government. Similar claims wt*re put forward to the 
whole of the Sidli Duar by the Sidli Raja. Settlement for a period of 
seven years was accordingly made in 1870 with the Sidli Raja, and with 
the Court of Wards on behalf of the minor Raja of Bijni. In 1882 the 
Government of India decided that 130,000 acres should be assigned to 
the Raja of Bijni and 170,000 acres to the Sidli Raja. Settlement was, 
however, refused by the Rajas, and the estates continued under 
Government management, the Sidli Raja receiving 20 per cent, and 
the Bijni Raja 7J per i ent. of the gross revenue as 'fhis 

arrangement is still in fon'C as fir as the Sidli Raja is concerned ; but a 
ten years’ lease, which expires in 1911, has been issued to the Bijni Raja, 
under which Government receives 20 tier cent, of the revenue demand 
for 1900 1. In the rest of the Duars settlement is made direct with 
the villagers. 'The rates assessed are Rs. 1 8 per acre on homestead or 
transplanted rice land, and 12 annas per acre on all other kinds of 
land. The rates originally as.ses.sed in Guma were e\en lower ; but in 
1893 in the jiart of Guma that lies west of the forest Reserves the 
acreage rates were raised to Rs. 3 for homestead land, Rs. 1-14 for 
land growing transplanted rice, and Rs. 1-8 for land under other crops. 

Generally speaking, the Duars are administered like any other jungly 
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and unprogressive portion of the Distrie.t ; but in c<jnsideration of the 
primitive character of the inhabitants the Code of Civil Procedure has 
been declared to be not in force, and civil suits are decided either by 
panchdyats or by the Deputy-C'omniissioner and his assistants. 

Duars, Western. A tract in the north-east of Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying along the foot of the Himalayas, and 
including some outlying spurs, with an area of 1,862 square miles. 
'Fogether with the Eastern Duars, and the Kalimpong subdivision of 
Darjeeling Distri('t, it was annexed in r865, ^'^sult of the Bhutan 

War. 'I'he (ountry slopes from north-west to south-east, and is inter 
sccted by numerous riv(*rs and hill streams which drain the fEmalayas. 
Along the northern boundary a series of well wooded plateaux, rising to 
between 1,200 and 1,500 feet, form the connecting link between the 
mountains and the [dains. 'The soil a reddi.sli loamy clay, in {daces of 
gre.at depth the climate, and the rainfall, which reaches 180 inches in 
the year, are all admirably adai)ted to the growth of the tea |)lant, which 
now ('overs these; plateaux for a distance of 30 miles east of the Tista 
as far as the Daina river. ICast of the Daina the absence of water 
renders the u[)lan(ls unlit for tea cultivation, and ‘reserved’ forests take 
its I dace. At the foot of the plateaux stretches a belt of grass jungle, 
which gradually gives way to the ordinary cultivation of the plains. 
'I'he closest tillage is to the west between the Tista and jaldhaka, where 
rich fields of ri('i;, mustard, and toba('co stretch u{) to the (.'ooch Behar 
boundary. Owing to tin* development of the tea industry the |)opula- 
tion, which was very sjiarse when the tract was first ai ijuired, is fast 
increasing, and the settlement of land for ordinary cultivation is also 
jirogressing rajiidly ; the rates of rent arc m*?}' low, and cultivators are 
attracted, not only from the thdnas west of the 'I'ista, but alsf) from 
Ivang|)ur and tlw Coo(‘h Behar Slati*. 'rh(.A\ estern Duars were rough!) 
settled after annexation, and, with the e\ce|)tion of the forest land and 
the tea gardens, underwent resettlements in 1874-80 and in 1889-95, 
the demand being fixed on the last occ asion at lakhs, for a [leriod of 
fifteen years in the case of four thdnas^ and for ten years in the case 
of Ambari-Falakata. I'he average holding of a jotddr is 38-6 acres and 
the incidence of revenue per acre on the whole area is R. 0-15-7, or, 
if calculated on homestead and cultivated land only, Rs. i-ro. 'Phe 
average holding of an under-tenant is ri-4 acres and of a sub-under¬ 
tenant 4*8 acres; the rent jiaid per acre by under-tenants is Rs. 1-5, 
or, if calculateil on homestead and cultivated land only, Rs. 1-14. The 
demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 w'as 4*19 
lakhs and Rs. 27,000 res{)ec.tively. ^'he ('hief seats of trade are at 
.ViieuK, Buxa, FAt.AKATA, and MaynngurT. 

I n. .Sunder, Report oji the Seftkme?ii of the Western Duars (f'alcutta. 
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Dubl£ina. —Village in Bundi State, Rajputana. See Dablana. 

Dubrajpur. Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Birbhiim 
District, Bengal, situated in 23® 48' N. and 87*^24' E., 14 miles south¬ 
west of Suri. Population (1901), 6,715. Dubrajpur is surrounded 
by tanks, the banks of which are planted with toddy palms (^Borassus 
flabelUfer). South of the village huge picturesque rocks of granite and 
gneiss (composed of glassy (juartz, ])ink and grey felspar, and black 
mica) crop up over an area of a square mile. In the centre is a block 
of granite, 60 feet in height, united to a mass of gneiss, which adheres 
to it at an angle of 45'^’. 'I'he summit commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country as lar as Parasnath and the Raimalial and Panchet 
hills. A flat-roofed temple has been built on one of these granite rocks, 
and the whole block is worshipt)ed by ihi' Brahmans as Mahadeo. The 
village is an important trade centre, and fasar silk, brass, and iron¬ 
ware are manufactured. 

Dudhai,- Ruined town in the Lalitpur iahsll of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 24^' 25' N. and 78® 23' PI, 20 miles south 
of Lalitimr town. The town stood on tin? second scarp of theAhndhyan 
plateau on the bank of an artificial lake. It must once have been of 
great importance, but nothing is known of its history. 'I'wo fine temples 
stand in the midst of a few miserable huts which are still inhabited, and 
the ruins of other tcmj)lcs and buildings are scattered over a consider 
able ar(‘a. 'The rt'inains of a circular building of low flat-nxjfed <‘clls 
are ])eculiar, and a colossal image, 20 feet high, of the man-lion incar¬ 
nation of \'ishnu is car>cd on a hill-sidt* close In. The lake and sonx* 
(»t the remains certainly date from the ('hande! period. 

Diidhkumar. - l\i\er in (loalpara District, 1 ‘^.asiern Bengal and 
Assam. AVc S\NKosfi. 

Dudhpur. Petty State in Kia\."\ Kamiia, Bombay. 

Dudhrej.- Peti) State in Ka i hiawak, Bomba\ . 

Duffla. ~ Hill s on the 1 )arrang'J,akhimpur fnuitier, Pkistcrn Bengal 
and A.ssam. See Dai l.a Hills. 

Dugad.— Village in the Bhiwandi taluka of d'hana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19^ 27' N. and 73*^ 7' E., about 9 miles north of Bhiwandi 
town. Population (1901), 737. Dugad is perhaps Ptolemy’s Dunga. 
It is famous for -the defeat of the Marathfis by Colonel Hartley in 1780. 
On December 8, hearing that the Marathas intended to throw troops 
into Bassein, then invested by General Goddard, Colonel Hartley, with 
a force of about 2,000 effective men, marched from 'I'itvala near Kalyan, 
15 miles north-west, to Dugad. On the joth the Maratha general Ram- 
chandra Ganesh, with 20,000 horse and foot, thrice attacked the 
Bombay division in front and rear. On each oc'i'asion he was repulsed 
with little loss to the British, though two of the slain, Lieutenants Drew 
and Cooper, were ofificers. Next day (Dei cmber 11) the attack was 
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riiiewed, the well servecl Maratha artillery causing the British a loss of 
100 men, of whom two, Lieutenants ("owan and Pierson, were officers. 
During the night (>)loncl Hartley strengthened witli a. breastwork and 
guns two knolls which covered his flanks. Next morning the Marathas 
advanced in front and rear against the right knoll, Ramchandra lead¬ 
ing a storming })arty of Arab foot and i,ooo infantry under Noronha, 
a Portuguese officer. A thick morning fog helped the attacking force 
to come <'losc to the picket. 'J'hen the mist suddenly cleared and the 
guns did surprising exeimtion. Ramchandra died fighting gallantly, 
Noronha was wounded, and the Marathas, dispirited by the loss of their 
leaders, retired in liaste and with great loss. 'The large tomb without 
ins(Tiption in the \illag(‘ of Akloli, 3 miles to the north, was jjrobably 
raised in honour of the four British officers who fell. On the Gumtara 
hill close by are the remains of an old fort and water cisterns. 

Dugarazupatnam.— \ illage in Nellore District, Madras. See 
A R.MAGON. 

Dugari. — Village in the State of Biindi, Rajputana, situated in 25^^ 
40' N. and 75^' 4^/ R, about 20 miles north-east of Bundi town. 
Poimlation (1901), 1,531. The village was granted in ja^i(ir\.o a younger 
son of Maharao Raja Umed Singh about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and is still held b\ one of his descendants. To the north-west 
is the largest sheet of water in the State : it is known as the Kanak 
Sagar, has an area of about 3 square miles, and its dam is said to 
have been built in 1580 at a cost of 2 lakhs. A picturesque palace, 
enclosed within meagre fortifications, stands on a prominent hill in 
the vicinity. 

Dugri. — 7//^r/7//v7/ in the Bhopal Aiilncn, Central India. 

Dujana State. Native Stale in the Punjab, under the political 
control r)f the Commissioner of the Delhi Division. The territory 
comprises three detached areas, lying between 28® 39' and 28° 42' N. 
and 76° 37'and 76° 43' L., its main portion being south-west of Rohtak 
District. The area is 100 square miles, the population (1901) 24,174 ; 
and it contains one town, Dujana (population, 5,545), the capital, and 
30 villages. It is a level plain interspersed with sandhills and devoid 
of streams or canals, wells being the only means of irrigation. The 
founder of the State was a Yusufzai Pathan soldier of fortune in the 
Peshwa’s service, who eventually obtained employment under Lord Lake, 
and in 1806 received a grant of the Nahar and Bahu parganas with an 
extensive tract in Hariana. I'he latter, however, he was unable to hold, 
and in 1809 he exchanged it for the small area around Dujana, which 
lies 24 miles north-east of the Nahar taksl/. Nawiib Hasan All behaved 
well in the Mutiny of 1857. The present Nawab, Mumtaz All, suc¬ 
ceeded in 1882. The State is divided into two tahslh^ Dujana and 
Nahar, each forming a i)oli('e circle. There is also a police post at Bahu 
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ill the Nahar faksl/. 'Die chief official under the Nawab is the Diwan, 
who has a small staff, while a tahsildar is in charge of Nahar. The 
import of opium from Nahar into British territory is prohibited. There 
is an Anglo-vernacular middle school at Dujana, and the State has two 
medical officers at Dujana and Nahar. The land revenue, as assessed 
in 1889, amounts to Rs. 77,170. 

Dujana Town. —Capital of the Dujana State, Punjab, situated in 
28'41' N. and 76 38' E., 37 miles west of Delhi. Population (1901), 
5,545. Founded by a saint, Durjan Shah, from whom it derives its 
name, it afterwards became the residence of a branch of the Yusufzai 
Pathans of jhajjar, from whom Abdus Samand Kh.in, the first Nawab 
of Dujana, was descended. 

Duki Subdivision.—Subdivision of the Loralai District, Baluch¬ 
istan, comprising the iahslh of Duki and Sanjawi. 

Duki Tahsil.— Tahsl! the Loralai District, Baluchistan, lying 
between 29'^' 53' and 30^ 25' N. and 68"^' 12' and 69'’ 44' E., with an 
area of 1,951 square miles and population (1901) of 12,365, an increase 
of 4.356 since 1891. It lies from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea-level. 
'The land revenue, including grazing tax, amounted in 1903-4 to 
Rs. 56,000. The head-quarters station, Duki, lies close to the village 
of that name. Villages number 66. .Some of the finest pasture 
grounds in k 2 astern Balucdiistan are to be found here, which are visited 
by many Ghil/ai Powindas during the winter months. 

Dum-Dum {Damdama^ meaning a raised mound or battery).—Town 
in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District of the d'wenty four Par- 
ganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 38' N. and 88^' 25' E., 7 miles north-east 
of Calcutta. The town comprises the municijialities of North and South 
Dum-Dum, with populations (1901) of 9,916 and 10,904 resjiectivoly : 
North Dum-Dum includes the cantonment, with 4,920 inhabitants. 
Dum-Dum was th(' head-(jiiarters of the Bengal Artillery from 1783 to 
1853, when they were removed to Meerut; at [ircsent a detachment 
of a regiment of British infantry is quartered here in a fine range of 
barracks. Dum-Dum is also the site of the (Government ammunition 
fiictory managed by the Indian Ordnance dejiarfment. The canton¬ 
ment contains European and native hospitals, a large bazar, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches, and a Wesleyan chapel. In the church¬ 
yard arc monuments erected to the memory of Colonel lA‘.arse, the 
first ('ommandant of the Artillery regiment, and of Captain Nicholl 
and the officers and men of the Horse Artillery who perished during 
the retreat from Kabul in 1841. 'The treaty by ivhich Nawab Siraj-ud- 
daulah ratified the jirivileges of the British, and restored the settle¬ 
ments at Calcutta, Cossimbazar, and Dacca, was signed at Dum-Dum 
on February 6, 1757. Dum-Dum was formerly a separate subdivision, 
which was amalgamated wdth Barasat in 1893. .SiiK'c that year the 
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civil and criminal administration of the cantonment has been vested 
in a Cantonment Magistrate, who is also Cantonment Magistrate of 
Barrackpore. 'I'hc annual income of the cantonment fund averaged 
Rs. 16,200 during the decade ending 1901, and the expenditure 
Rs. 16,600; in 1903-4 they were Rs. 17,500 and Rs. 17,300 respec¬ 
tively. Dum-Dum is a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and the junction of the eastern and central sections of that railway; 
there is a station on the latter section at Dum-Dum cantonment. 

The North Dum-Dum municipality was constituted in 1870, the 
Kadihati municipality being amalgamated with it in 1883. The 
income and ex|)eiKlitLire during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 4,500 and Rs. 4,400 res])ectively. In 1903 4 the income was 
Rs. 6,000, inc:luding Rs. 3,000 obtained from a tax on vehicles; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 5,700. f iltered water is purchased from the 
('alcutta f.'orporation and dislribiiled throughout the cantonment. 
South Dum-Dum municipality was constituted in 1870. The income 
and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 -2 averaged Rs. 9,000 
and Rs. 8,800 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, 
mainly from munici])al rates and taxes, such as a tax on houses and 
lands, a tax on vehicles, and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 13,700. Filteret^ water is jnirchased from the (Calcutta Cor- 
poration and distributed by hydrants. \ meld is held every year in 
honour of the Muhammadan saint Shah f'arkl. A large jute-mill has 
recentl)- been oj)ened at 1 )akhindarl; and Patipukur, a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, is rising into importam e as a terminus 
of the jute traffu'. 

Diim Duma. —\hllage in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27^34'N. and 95' 
33' 1 C. It is on^ of the most important centres of the tea industry 
in Assam, and the market held e\ery .Sunday is the largest in the r)is 
trict. A police station is located in the remains of an old fort formerly 
erected for the purpose of frontier defence. 

Dumka Subdivision. —Head-ejuarters subdivision of the .Santal 
Parganas Di.strict, Bengal, lying between 23° 59'and 24*^ 39'N. and 
86^^' 54' and 87° 42' E., with an area of 1,429 square miles. The .sub¬ 
division consists for the greater part of a rolling open country, but large 
tracts arc c>ccui)icd l)y hill and forest, d'hc population in 1901 was 
416,861, compared with 404,312 in 1891, the density being 292 persons 
per stjuare mile. It (‘ontains 2,105 villages, and Dumka, the head- 
(giarters, has recently been constituted a municipalit}’. X portion of 
the Daman-i-koh Government e.state lies within the subdivision. 

Dumka Town (or Naya Dumka).--Head-quarters of the Santal 
Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24^ t 6' N. and 87^' 15' E. 
Population (1901), 5,326. Dumka is one of the oldest Briti.sh stations 
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in Bengal. It is shown on the map of 1769 as M)umcaw/and was 
then a post of ghahvali in the Birhbuni jurisdiction. In 1795 

Dumka was transferred to Bhagalpiir, and Avas made the site of one of 
the four Kohistaiii police ihanas for the regulation of the Rajmahal 
hills, 'fhe name rre<|uently occurs in old rc'cords as Dumkah or 
Doomka till 1855, when it was first called Naya Dumka by the officer 
commanding a detachnumt of troojis stationed there during the Santal 
rebellion. It is only occasionally c alled by the latter name no\A. 'Fhc' 
jn-esent station is on the site of the iACi ^haiwali post. In 1S55 Dumkii 
became the head ciuartcrs of the Santal I’arganas District, but was soon 
afterwards abandoned and left only as the head (luarters of the Dumka 
sub-district. In itSyj the sub-di.stricls of the Santal J’arganas were 
changed into subdivisions, and Dunik.a again bec'ame the head-cjuarters 
of the whole District. It c'ontains the usual public offic:es, but is other 
wise only a sniiill bazar on the banks of the* Mor river, carrying on 
a little trade in local produce*, European piec'e-goods, cVc. It was con¬ 
stituted a municipality in 1903. In 1904--5 the income was Rs. 7,700, 
of which Ks. 4,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands ; and 
the expenditure was R.s. 5,000. 

Dumraon Raj. —h.state in Shalulbad Distric t, Bengal, covering an 
area of about 758 s(|ua?e miles. 'The family of the Maharaja trace 
their pedigree hac k to Raja Vikramajit, from whom the Samvat era 
ol the Hindus is rec'kcjned. Of their anevstors 69 were the rulers of 
Lijjain in Malwa. The founder of the family in Shahabad District was 
Raja Santana Shahi, Avho is said to have settled in the village of Karur 
in 1320. During the Avar betAA'een Sher Shah and Hiimayun (1534-40) 
(lajan Shahi and Dal])al Shahi, tAvo rival princ es of the famil), joined 
oj)posing side.s, jmd Gajan Shahi rec'eived Rohtas and Shaluxbad and 
the title of Raja from Sh(;r .Shrdi. Raja Narayan Mai was the* sole 
proprietor of Bhojpur and jagdispur betAvec ii 1607-21 ; his brother 
Raja Rudra IVatap, Avho succeeded him, remove d his residence to New 
Bhojpur. The head cjuarters of the family Avere moved to Dumraon in 
1745. In recent times Maharaja Maheswar Bakhsh Singh, who came 
into possession in 1844, was made a K.C.S.I. for his loyalty and 
services to Government during the Mutiny. He was succeeded in 
1881 by his only‘Son, Raciha ITasad Singh, who had already received 
the title of Riija for his services during the famine of 1873-4. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja Bahadur, and Avas subsequently made 
a K.C.I.E. in t888 . He died in 1894, leaving the ])resent Maharanl 
Beni Prasad Ruari as sole heires.s and executrix to the estate for his 
only daughter, the senior Maharani of Rewah. The estate is per¬ 
manently settled ; in 1903-4 the current demand for land revenue and 
cesses payable to Government Avas 4-8 lakhs. The Raj maintains an 
experimental farm at Dumraon, and tAvo impoitant fairs arc held at 
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Barahpiir in Phalgiin (Febriiary-March) and Baisnkh (April-May), 
attended respectively by about 120,000 and 150,000 persons; at the 
former agricultural produce and stock are exhibited for prizes. A 
revenue-free grant of 1,500 acres in the "J’oiingoo District of Lower 
Burma is also held by the Rani. 

Dumraon Town. —'I'own in the Ikixar subdivision of .Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 33' N. and 84" 9' E., on the East 
Indian Railway, 400 miles from Calcutta. J’opulation (1901), 17,236. 
It is best known in connexion with the Dumraon Raj, to which family 
it has gi\en its ?iame. 'J'hc principal buildings are the palace and 
j)avilion of the Raj : and it also contains an expcrimeiUal farm, main 
taincd by the laltei'. Dumraon was ('onstiluU'd a munici[>aliiy in 1869. 
The income during the decadi; ending 1901-2 a\eraged i\s. 7,500, 
and the expenditure Ks. 6,600. In 1903 4 the iiK'ome was Ks. 9,600, 
mainly derised from a tax on ])ersons (or proj)erty tax) : and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 

Dumria.— A'illagc in the head-quarters subdivision of Khulna Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 22^’48' N. and 19^’26^ E., on the Bhadra 
river. Population (1901), 3,847. It |)()sses.ses an extensive trade in 
rice, and boats are largely manufac'tured. 

Dunga Gali.— Small sanitarium in the Abbottabad /(j/zs)/ of Hazara 
District, North-West fVontier l^rovinc'c, situated in 34' (/ N. and 
73' 25' hb A few houses are scattered over th(‘ southern slo})Cs of the 
Maksh])uri hill, belonging to luiropeans who \isit the ]>la('e during the 
summer. Dunga (iali contains an hotel, a ])()st office, and a small 
church. 'I'ogcther with Nathi.x (L\i,i, it forms a ‘notified area.' 

Dungarpur State. —State in the soutli of Rajputana, lying between 
23' 20' and 24^ T N. and 73' 22' and 74^’ 23' E., with an area oi 
1,447 •‘square mile.^. It is bounded on the north by Alewar or Udaipur ; 
on the west and south by Jdar, Lunavada, Kadana, and Sunth States 
in the Bombay Ikesidency ; and on the east by Banswara. 

'The country, though fairly open in the south and east, consists for 
the most part of stony hills covered with a low jungle of cactus, jujube- 
trees, and a gum-producing tree called szya/' (A’w 
ivcliia serratd). None of the hills attains a great 
height. The only perennial rivers are the Mahi and 
the Soin. The former divides the Slate from Banswara on the east 
and Sunth on the south. 'Lhc Soin rises in Mewar in the hills south 
of Bichabhera (about 24^^ 14' N. and 73® 26' E.), and flows south-east 
till it meets the Dungarpur border, when it turns first to the east and 
next to the south, forming the northern boundary of the State until 
it is joined by the Jakam river. After a course of about 60 miles in, 
or along the borders of, Dungarpur, if falls into the Mahi, near the 
sacred temple of Baneshar, where a large lair is held annually in 
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February or March. Among minor rivers are the Majam and the 
Vatrak, which flow into Idar; the Bhaciar, which flows south into 
Kadana and eventually joins the Main ; and the Moran, which rises in 
the hills south of the capital and joins the Mahi a little to the north of 
Galiakot. 

The geological formations of the State belong to the azoic and 
igneous groups, and consist of granites, gneisses, metamorphic schists, 
quartzites, and clay slates. The first three crop up largely in the west 
and are associated with diorites and traps, while in the central portion 
of the State clay slates arc abundant, and are largely interstratified with 
veins of quartz and, here and there, of pegmatite graniti;. 

Besides the usual small game, leopards and hyenas are fairly 
numerous ; sdmbar {Census unicolor') used to lie plentiful in the Antri 
jungles before the famine of 1899 1900, and are again increasing. 
'J'igers are occasionally met with, while nilgai are being gradually exter 
minated by the BhTls, who value their flesh for food and their hides 
for shields. 

The climate is on the whole temperate and dry, though the months 
of September and Oc tober are generally very unhealthy. The mean 
temperature is about 75^^, with an annual range of about 25° ; and the 
annual rainfall, as recorded at the c'apital, averages about 27 inches. 

In olden days, the territory now styled Dungar])ur and Banswara 
comprised the country called the Bagar, the land, as a couplet tells us, 

of ‘five gems, namelv water, rocks, leaves, abusive' 
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language, and the looting or clothes. It was oc'C'u- 

piecl mostly by Bhils, and to a smaller extent by (‘hauhan and 
Taramara Rajputs. Towards the end of the twelfth (ontiiry, Karan 
Singh was chief of Mewar, and, as his {'ountry was being ravaged bv 
Rana Mokal, a I’arihar Rajput of Manoor in Jodhjnir, hi- first sent 
his eldest son Mahup against the invader, and, on his failing, sent his 
sec'ond son, Kahuj), who brought the I’arihar back a firisoner and was 
thereupon declared heir apimrent. JJispleased at this, Mahup left his 
father and, after staying for a few years at Aijar ^near Udaipur), pro¬ 
ceeded south and took up his abode with his mother’s ireople, the 
Chauhans of Bagar, whence, by gradually driving hack the Bhil chief¬ 
tains, he became* master of most of that I'cmiitry. The chiefs of 
Dungarpur are descended from Mahup, and c^onsecpiently claim to 
belong to an elder branch of the family now ruling in Mewar. Tliis 
claim, according to Sir John Malcolm, was tacitly admitted by the 
highest seat being always left \acant when the Maharana of Udaipur 
dined, but the Mewar authorities assert that such a custom was 
never in \c)giic. 'J'hey say that no special respect has ever been paid 
in Udaipur to the Dungarpur family in consequence of its desc:cnt from 
an elder branc h, and that Mahup was deliberately disinherited by his 
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father because he had i)roved himself unfitted to contend with Mewar's 
enemies. From the fact of Mahup having resided for some time at 
Ahar, the Dilngarpur family are called Ahariyas. Rawal Deda, said 
to have been sixth in descent from Mahup, seized the town of Galiakot 
in the south-east from the Paramaras and made it his residence, while 
later on Rawal Hir Singh founded DuN(;ARi'Uk 'I'own, naming it after 
a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, whom he caused to be assassinated. One 
of the promises he made to I )ungaria’s widows was that a portion of 
the installation ceremonies of future Rawals (or Maharawals as they 
arc now called) should be performed by a descendant of Dungaria : 
that is to .say, that one of the latter should take blood from his finger 
and mark the tilak on the forehead of the new chief. This custom 
was observed till fiiirly recent times. As described in the article on 
Hanswaka Staik, Rawal Udai Singh of Hagar was killed at the battle 
(‘f Khanua in 1527, and his territory was shortly after divided between 
his two sons and now forms tht? se))arale States of Dungaipur and 
bansw.ira, the river Mahi being the boundary. When the Mughal 
empire bei anie consolidated, the Dungarpur chief opened communi 
cation with the court, and hi.s successors paid tribute and rendered 
military servi(H‘. L'|)()n the fall of the empire, Dungarpur became 
tribular) to the Marathas, from whose yoke it was rescueil by the 
British. B\ a treat) ( oncluded in 1818 the State was taken under 
protection ; and in return the Mahaniwal agreed to pay to the British 
Government all ai rears of tribute due to Dhar or any other State, and 
such further sum annually as the Government might fix, provided it 
did not excx-ed three-eighths of the revenue of the State. 'I'he tribute 
was gradually raised to Salim shahi Rs. 35,000, and since 1904 has 
been Rs. 17,500 (British). As in other States inhabited by wild hill 
tribes, it became necessary at an early period of British supremacy to 
employ a military force to coerce the BhTls, who had been excited ttJ 
rebellion by some of the disaffe('ted nobles. The Tlhil ( hieftains, 
however, submitted to terms before any actual hostilities commenced. 
The present chief of Dungarpur is Bijai Singh, who was born in 1887, 
and succeeded his grandfather, Udai Singh, in i8y8, and is being 
('diu ated at the .Mayo ('ollege at Ajmer. The chief of Dungarpur 
bears the title of Maharinval, and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

I'he number of towns and villages in the State is 632, and the popu¬ 
lation at each ('ensus was: (1881) 153,381, (1891) 165,400, and (1901) 
100,103. J ^‘rst two enumerations were, as regards population 
the Bhils, mendy estimates ; the number of their 
huts was roughly ascertained, and four persons, two of each sex, were 
allowed to each hut. I'hough the population was undoubtedly less 
in 1901 than in 1891, ow’ing to the famine of 1899-1900, yet the 
decrease w'as not so much as 39 per cent., and there is reason to 
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'I'he head-quarters of these districts are at the places from which eacli 
is named. About 56 ])cr cent, of the ))eop]e are Hindus and more 
than 33 per cent. Animists. The language mainly spoken is Vagdi 
or Hhlli. 

'Fhc most numerous tribe in the State is that of the Biiils, who 
number 34,000, or more than one-third of the population ; after them 
come the Patels, a cultivating class numbering 15,000, the Brahmans 
(9,700), the Kajputs (7,000), and the Mahfijans (6,600). Nearly 
59 i)er cent, of the })eople de})end on agriculture. 

The cultivated area is almost entirely confined to the valleys and 
low ground between the hills, where the soil is of a rich alluvial 

. . , nature. The principal crops are maize and rice in 
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the autumn ; and wheat, baiiey, gram, poppy, and 

sugar-cane in the spring. On the hill-sides the ivdlar or shifting 
.system of cultivation, described in the article on B.vnswara, is 
practised, but has now been prohibited. 1'he majority of the culti¬ 
vators are Bhils, who, sjieaking generally, grow rains crops only. 
Irrigation is mainly from tanks, and to a le.ss extent from wells and 
streams ; it has been estimated that about one-fifth of the area under 
cultivation is irrigated. 

No real attention has hitherto been paid to forest conservancy. In 
1875 the State was said to abound in teak and otTier valuable timber 
For trees, but they have been de.stroycd by indiscriminate 

-cutting and burning on the i)art of the Bhils. The 
s\ stematic preservation of certain forest tracts has just been started, 
and a small staff is employed. 

'Phe only useful minerals yet discovered consist of iron and copper 
ores, but the mines have n(jt been worked for a long 
time. A species of serpentine of a greenish-grey 
colour is found in several localities, notably at Matu- 
gamra, five miles north of the capital; and a good durable stone of 
‘ Since reduced to two, Aspur and Sagwara having been amalgamated. 
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’miles soulh-wesl of tiu- eapilal. 

Manufactures ate unimiwriant. Ifuy cmsisi of earvinj' m wood 
.inlf stone, and t\te vtoducXion of a \iule silver 
jewellery and brass and copper utensils and orna- j^gnufactures. 
merits. 

The chief exports are cereals, oil-seeds, turnaeric, opium, and 
mahua flowers ; and the chief imports are rice, sugar, 
salt, cloth, and metals. 'I'hc trade is mostly with commuScati^^ns. 
the south and south-west. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being Udaipur 
on the north and Talod and Idar Ahmadnagar on the south-west. No 
metalled roads have been (onstriuted, but the country is tra¬ 
versed by two main cart-roads running from north to south and east 
to west, both in very fair order. Britisli post offices arc worked at the 
capital, Galiakot, and Sagwara, while for tlie carriage of State reports 
and returns and, to a small extent, private correspondence between 
the capital and important places not served by the British system, the 
State keeps up a few dak runners at a cost of about Rs. 750 a year. 
Telegraph offices have recently been opened al the capital and Sagwara. 

Up to 1899 the State vas more or less free from famine, though 
there was scarcity in 1869-70. In 1899 only 10 inches of rain fell, 
and the maize crop, the staple food of the masse Famine 
failed. The Darbar was slow in starting relief opera 
lions and much distress occurred, especially among the Bhils, of whom 
16 to 25 per cent. died. Half the cattle perished, and the expenditure, 
including advances to agriculturists and remissions of land revenue, 
was about i«8 lakhs. Ibimine again visited the country in 1901-2, 
and cost the State 1-5 lakhs. 

During the minority of Maharawal Bijai Singh the State is adminis¬ 
tered by a Bolitical officer, assisted by a Katfiddr or chief executive 
officer and a consultative Council of two members. 

A Revenue Superintendent is in charge of the 

revenue work of the entire State, and each of the districts is under 

an official termed ziladdr. 

In the admini.stration of ju.sticc the British (!odes sen t as guides 
to the various courts. Each ziladdr has the powers of a third-class 
magistrate, and can try civil suits the value of which 
does not exceed Rs. 100; the Faujddr^ besides 
hearing appeals against the decisions of ziladdrs^ 
is a first-class magistrate with powers in civil suits up to Rs. 10,000. 
The Council, with the Political officer (or, in his absence, the Kdmddr) 
as president, hears appeals against the orders of the Faujddr and tries 
all cases beyond his [lowers, its decisions in Sessions cases and in civil 
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suits exc'trding Rs. 10,000 in viiluc In'ing subject to the confirmation 
of llic Resident in Mewiir, while ^enlen(•es of death, tiansportation, 
or imprisonment for life have to he confirmed by the fiovernor 
General’s Agent in Raj[jutana. 

'I'he normal revenue of the State is at present about 2 lakhs, the 
( hief sounes being land revenue (Rs. 1,00,000) and customs (Rs. 

^ 50,000): the normal expenditure is about 1 -4 

lakhs, the main items being cost of administration 
(Rs. 80,000) and tribute (Rs. 17,500). 'J'he State owes about 2| lakhs 
to the British Government. Dfingarpur has no ( oinage of its own, 
the rupees current in the State being the British (in which customs 
duty and judicial fines have been levied since Ayiril, ino2), the Chitori 
of Mewai, and the Salim s/ialii of !‘art.ibgarh. As the two last 
mentioned currencies had greatly depreciated, it was resolved to 
d(‘moneti/e tlu^m. 'The axeragr rales of exchange for 100 Britisli 
rupees during tin period takrn ucrc 13b Chiiori and 200 Salim shalii 
respectively, and these were adopti'd b) the Government of India : 
but tin* actual market rates tluring the three months fixed for the 
conversion were more favourable to the holders of the C(»ins it was 
desired to (all in, and tiie rt'suli was that only 3^b Salifii shalii txnd 
.pt ( 7 //Vc/v'rupees were tendei(.-d foi eonversion. d'hc British coin has, 
however, sini t' July i, it;o4, been the sole legal tender in the State. 

Land is classified, as is usual in Rajputana, into hlidlsa or crown 
lands, /J,{,7/' 01 lands held by nobles, and khairdt or religious grants ; 

, j but as no boundaries exist, it has not infrecmenlly 

Land revenue. _ 

happened that both the Darbar and a jadar have 

tried to collect riwemu* from some unfortunate cultivators. In the 
klidlsa area there have been various methods of assessment ; the 
hardr or ground rent lias in .some cases been fixed for a term of 
Vi.^ars, and in other ca.ses determined after insjiection of the crojis. 
i'he amount varied aei ording to the condition of the State's finances 
and the re(}uiremonts of the chief. 'I'he laml revenue was paid 
sometimes in cash, sometimes in kind, and sometimes in both. No 
fixed system was laid down: and in addition to Ihe hardr, numerous 
petty ('esses were recognized, any or all of which might be demanded, 
A settlement h;^s just been made for a term of ten years in the 
klidisa villages, which number 251. 'i'he initial demand has been 
fixed at Rs. 1,07,852, which will ri.se to Rs. 1,10,642 in the .seventh 
vear (i(;i2 3). 'The rates per acre vary from Rs. 7 for the best 
chahi or well land to 8 annas for the rdkar or pc)orest soil. 

'The army formerlv' maintaintnl has been disbanded; and an 

Army, police, efficient police force of 204 officers and men, of 
and jails. whom 15 are mounted, has been substituted, at an 
annual co.st of about Rs. 22,000. 'Fhe jail at the capital is unsuitable 
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for a prihon, but funds do not permit of the construction of a new 
building. 

In 1901 about 3 per cent, of the population were returned as liter¬ 
ate (0*5 [)er cent, males and o*i per cent, female.s). d'he only 
s('hool was attended by about 88 l)oys. Since the 
last (Jensiis there has been considerable progress ; 
lo vernacular schocils have been opened in the districts, including one 
elementary school specially tor Bhils. 'I'iie daily a\erage attendance 
at these lo institutions is about 350, wliilc tliat at the older .school 
has risen lo 160. 

'J'wo hospitals are maintained, one at the capiud and the other 
at Sagwnra (o{)ened in 1904), which ha\e accomnn)dalion for 7 in¬ 
patients. In 1905 the number of eases treated was 
14,188, of whom 58 were in patients, and 435 opera 
tions were performed. In 0)05 -b the two \aceinators employed by 
the D.irbar siiecessfully \accinated 1,085 persons, or nearly ii [)cr 
1,000 of the p<»pulation, a great im[)rovemcnt on the work of earlier 
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)cars. 

\Kdjpi(tana Gaw/iver, \ol. i (1879, under revision); A. ' 1 '. Holme, 
Settlement Report (Allahabad, h^os). | 

Dungarpur Town. Capital of llie Stale and head quiirtcrs of the 
zi/a or district of the same name in Rajpuiana, situated in 23' 51' N. 
and 73'^ 43' K., al)out bb miles south of Udaipur city. Population 
(r(}Oi), b,0(;4. 'I'he town was founded al)out the end of the fourteenth 
century by K.iwal Jbr Singh, and named after a Dhil cliicltain, Dungaria, 
who was a more or less independent ruler and aspired to marry the 
daughter of a wealthy Mahajan named Sala Sah. 'I'he latter simulated 
consent, but fixed a distant date for the eeU;bralion of the marriage, 
and in the meantime arranged with Jhr Singh tt) have the whole 
marriage jiarty, including Diingaria, as.sassinatcd whili; in a stale of 
intoxication. 'This w’as suet essfully carried out. Overlooking the 
town is a hill 1,403 feet abo\c the sea level, and 5 miles iti eireum- 
lercnee at base ; on it are the temples erected l)y Hir Singh in memory 
of the widows of Dungari.i l»hii, and the Maharawal’s palac(‘, while 
at its fool is a lake called the Geb Sagar. The town is said to ha\e 
been besieged in the beginning of the nineteenth century by a Maratlia 
force under Shah/iida Khudadad, and to have held out stoutly fur 
tw'enty days, when the be.siegers olitained access through the treachery 
of one of the Maharawal’s Sardars named Mehrui). 'I'he place is 
locally famous for its toys, di inking vessels, and images carved out of 
a greenish stone found in the neighbourhood, and for bedsteads and 
stools made of teakwood and fancifully coloured with lac. A municipal 
committee was appointed in 1897, which attends to lighting and 
sanitation. 'I’he income in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,400, chielly derived from 
VOL. XI. 
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an impost of one anna in the rupee on all eustoms dues ; and the 
ex'penditure was Ks. 2,400. In the town arc a British post and tele¬ 
graph office, a jail with aeeomniodation for 38 convicted and 30 under 
trial prisoners, an Anglo-vernacular school attended by about 200 bov. 
and a hospital with accommodation tor 0 in-/)atients. I'hr jail and 
hospital are periodically visited bv the Medical officer of the Jtlewar 
Bhil Corps. 

Dunyapur. —'VoNvn in the Lodhran /ahv/ of Multan District, 
VuDjnh, situLitcd in 21/ 4c/ K. and 71° 49 l’o])iiIa(Jon (njoi), 
2,150. It is mentioned in the Ai/iA-ANuin, and at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century was the scene of a great light between the Bhati 
( hief, Rawal ('haehik of jaisalmer, and the l^angah jwinees of Multan. 
The [)la('e ('eased to he a munic ipality in 18(^3, but is administered 
as a ‘notified area.’ 

Durbhanga. District, subdivision, estate, and town in Bengal. 
See D.VRHHANiiA. 

Durduria. — Site of a ruined fort in the hcad-(iuarlers subdivision 
of Dacca District, I'iastern Viengal and Assam, situated on the banks 
of the Banal* river, about 8 miles abo\e its juiK'tion with the Lakhya. 
'rhe popular name of the fort, which is said to luive been built by some 
Bhuiya or local ('hief, is Ranibari (‘(jueen’s jialacc’). The fort is 
('resc’ont-shaped, and there are ruins of two buildings, one of whieh was 
probably a tower, 'rhe enclosing wall is more than 2 miles in length, 
and in 1831; stood from 12 to 14 feet high. Oi)i)()site to l.)ur(Uiria 
arc the foundations of a tower and two magnificent tanks. 

Durgapur. Milage in the Netrakona subdivision of Mymensiiigh 
Di.striet, Kastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^^ 8' N. and 90^ 41' E., 
at the foot of the Daro Hills on the Someswan river. Population 
(1901), 422. It is the site of the palace of the JMahaiaja of Susang. 

Durrung.— Distric t in hkcslern Bengal and Assam. Sec Dakranc;. 

Dwara Bazar. - -Market village in the Siinamganj subdivision of 
Sylhel District, Kastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 3'N. and 
91° 34' E., on the north hank of the Surma river. It has a large 
e\i)ort trade to Bengal in lime, ba)'-leaves, and (wanges. Dwara Bazar 
is the river terminus of a small railway which is being constructed from 
this point to Ischaniati, to afford an outlet for the coal found in the 
Khfisi Hills. 

Dwarahat. —Village in the District and tahsii of Almora, United 
ITovinces, .situated in 29^ 47' N. and 79° 26' E., 12 miles north of 
Ranikhet. Population (1900), 464. The place was once the residence 
of a brancli of the Katyuri Rajas, and the remains of many beautifully 
carved temj^les are scattered about. Some were desecrated by the 
Rohillas in the eighteenth century, and are no longer used for worship. 
In the principal tcm])lc are several images, two bearing inscriptions 
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of the eleventh century. Some curious tombs built of tiles have 
been referred to an invasion of the hills by the Mughals under Timur. 
'Fwo dispensaries are maintained here, one being supported by the 
American Mission. 'I'he village is becoming an important trade centre 
for the west of the J )istrict. 

Dwara Nongtyrmen. —Tetty State in the Khasi Hills, Assam. 
The p()])ulation in ic)oi was 362, and iht; gross re\enue in 1903-4 
Rs. 100. 'I'he princi[)al products are rice, millet. :’nd oranges. 'I'lic 
most valuable mineral deposit is lime. 

Dwarka. -'Town and i)Ort in the Okliamandal ialuka^ Amreli 
liaroda State, situated in 22'^ 22' N. and 69° 5' 1 * 1 ,., 235 miles south 
west of Ahmadnl)rid, and 270 west of llaroda (‘ity. population (1901), 
7 ’ 535 - Hwarka is considered one of the m<»sl hob plai es in India, 
.md is greatl)’ resorli'd lo by Hindu ])ilgrims. In particular the tiunple 
of Dwarkanath (‘ Lord of Dwarka,’ a title of Krishna), which is built on 
the north bank of the (’lomli creek, is said to hi", visited b\ at least 
10,000 devotees annually, and ntost pi»)us Hindus believe that it was 
raised in one night by s\tpernatural agency. It is built of sand.slone, 
plastered with dwndm^ and the main structure is five storeys in height, 
the highest being 100 feet from the ground. 'I'he whole is surmounted 
by a ('onical spire rising to the height of 150 feet, 'fhe interior consists 
of a shrine, and a hall with Co pillars. At Dwarka is one of the four 
maths founded by Sri Sankaracharya, the others being at SkiNttEKi in 
Mysore in the south, jAOANiNATK in Orissa in the east, and Baduina'JH 
on the Himrdayas in the north. 

The port of Dwarka, known as Riipan, is about a mile to the north 
of the town ; but the anchorage is insecure, and most steamers have to 
lie two miles or more off shore. 'I'he lighthouse has recently been 
entirely renovaied. The chief exports are hdjra^ tat, ght^ and small 
(juantities of salt, while the chief imports are rice, wheat, sugar, 

l)iece-g(Jods, <S:c. External trade is [irincipally with Bombay, Sural, 
Karachi, and Zanzibar. Dwarka possesses a hospital, a magistrate’s 
('OLirt, Anglo-vernacular and vernacular s< hools, and jiublic ofifaes. 
It is also the head-(|uarters of the Okbamandal battalion of Baroda 
troops, whose principal duty is to keep in order the Waghers. Since 
the rebellion of these tribes in 1859, when the town was stormed by a 
British force, an officer of the Bombay I’olitical department has been 
stationed here under the orders of the Resident at Baroda. The muni¬ 
cipality receives a grant from the State of Rs. 1,900. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. —In 1901 the Province of Bengal 
covered an area of nearly 190,000 stiuare miles, and contained a popu¬ 
lation of 78^ million persons. 'I'he attention of the Government of 
India had for some time been drawn lo the constantly accumulating 
evidence of the excessive and intolerable burden imiiosed upon the 
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•Bengal Ciovernment by a charge too great for a single administration, 
and of the conse(iuent deterioration in the standards of government, 
notably in portions of Eastern Bengal. In December, 1903, the question 
(;f the redistribution of the territories included in the Provinces of 
Bengal and Assam was raised by the Ciovernment of India, and careful 
consideration was given to tlie various schemes which were put forward 
with the object of carrying out what was admitted on all hands to be a 
very necessary measure of reform. It was recognized that there were 
strong oVqections to depriving the people of Eastern Bengal of certain 
privileges associated with the more developed forms of administration 
in India, to which for many years they had been accustomed ; and 
it was finall)’ decided to form a I'rovince administered by a Lieutenant 
Governor, with a l.egislalive Council, a Board of Revenue, and the 
ordinary machinery of an important charge. The new Province was 
constituted in October, 1905, and by the P»cngal and Assam Laws Act 
provision was made for the application of the laws in force in the terri¬ 
tories affected by the change. Tlie capital is Dacca Crrv, with SiUL- 
i.ONc as the summer sanitarium, and Ciutta(;on(: as the seaport. 

The J^rovince of Eastern Bengal and Assam consists of the territories 
iormerly administered by the Chief Commissioner of Assam, to which 
have been added the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, with the Dis¬ 
tricts of Kajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Bogra, I’abna, and 
Malda. It is bounded on the south by the Bay of l^engal; on the east 
by the territories under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma and by hilly country inhabited by independent tribes; on the 
north by the Himalayas; and on the west by the Madiiumati river up 
to the point where it breaks off from the Ganges, iind thence by the 
Ganges u[) to Sahibganj. From that point the boundary runs along 
the western border of Malda, Dinajpur, and Jalpaiguri Districts to the 
foot of the Himalayiis. 

I’he total area of the Province is 111,56^ s([uare miles, of which 
I 2,542 square miles are included in the Native States of Flill 'J'ippera 
and Manipur. The present article contains but a brief account of the 
natural features, economic conditions, and administfhtivc machinery of 
the new Provim'e, and for further details reference should be made t(j 
the articles on Bei^(;al and Assam. 

'I.'he Province includes the lower [lortions of .the chief river systems 
of Northern and Eastern India, with a great variety of natural features 
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in different tracts. That part of the area transferred 
from Bengal, which stretches from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas to the Padma on the south, forms part of 


the great Gangetic jilain and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of a 


strip of submontane country in Jalpaiguri and of an elevated tract of 


quasi laterite soil, known as the Barind, on the confines of the Districts 
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of Dinajpiir, Malda, Rajshahi, and Bogra. The general level of the 
country is very low, especially in Rangpur and the central part of Kaj- 
shahi, where the rivers have siltcMl up and there is a network of mori¬ 
bund streams and watercourses. In the extreme north, the Sinchula 
Hills in Jalpaigiiri rise abruptly to a height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet; 
but the tract lying south of this within the angle formed by the converg¬ 
ing channels of the (langes and Brahmaputra is a rich alluvial country, 
winch stretc'hes eastwards from the (langes, and southwards from the 
submontane forest belt, in an e\]xinse of almost monotonous fertility, 
clothed with perennial turf, and well provided with water carriage. 

P'rom west to east at right angles to the upper portion of this tract, 
in .\ssam proper, stretches the Brahmaputra valley, which forms an 
alluvial ])lain about 450 miles long with an average breadth of 50 miles. 
About the c'enlre of the valley there is a tract of mountainous country 
known as the MIkir Hili.s, which covers an area of some 2,000 square 
miles, and c'ontains peaks u])wards of 4,000 fec't in height, bow hills of 
gneissic' rock arc' also found on both sides of the ri\^er in the neighbour¬ 
hood of (lauhriti and floaliKlra, but elsewhere there is little to interrupt 
the even level of the? plain. 'The lhahmaputra, through the greater 
part of its course, is bounded on either side by stretchc's of marsh land 
c'overed with high grass jungle. P'arther inland the le\el rises, and 
there is a belt, usually of considerable breadth, of permanent cultivation, 
the staple crop raised being transplanted rice. In most parts of the 
valley this belt supports a fairly dense population, but nearer the hills 
cultivation again falls off, and grassy plains and forests stretch to their 
feet. The general aspect of the valley is extremely t)icturcsque. On a 
clear day the view both to the north and south is bounded by hills, 
while behind the lower ranges of the Himalayas snowy peaks glisten 
in the sun. '’’he rice-fields are interspersed with groves of feathery 
bamboos, and on every side there arc rivers, woods, and pools, d'he 
slopes of the lower hills are clothed with forest, and the rivers that 
debouch u])on the plain issue through gorges of exceiitional beauty. 

A mountain system known as the Assam Ranoe se[)arates the valley 
just described from that of the Surmil. This range projects at right 
angles from the Burmese system, running almost due east and west. 
The central portion consists of a fine table-land at an elevation of nearly 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, but on the east and west alike the 
hills, as a rule, take the form of sharply serrated ridges. The highest 
point in British territory is Mount Japvo in the Naga Hills, whose 
summit is nearly 10,000 feet above sea-level. The Surma Valley is a 
flat i)lain about 125 miles long by 60 wide, shut in on three sides by 
ranges of hills. The western end of this valley lies very low, and, as in 
the rest of the delta, the banks of the rivers are the highest portion of 
the country. During the rains the greater part of western Sylhet lies 
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under water, l)ut in Ou har and t astern Sylliet the ('onditions of life are 
less unfavourable. Blue hills bound the view on every side, and the 
villages are surrounded by deaise groves of fruit trees. The hills rise 
like a wall along the northern border, but on the south outlying ranges 
from the 'J'ippcra system ])roject into the valley. 

The south of the Trovince includes the delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and is also mainly alluvial ; but on the confines of Dacca 
and Mymensingh the Madhupur Junoi.e, a tract with a stiff clay .soil 
resembling that of the Barind, rises above the alluvium, and in the 
south east the bill rangt* that divides Assam from Burma projei:ts into 
it. It is a great deltaic trad, (‘nriched by annual de]K).sits of fertilizing 
silt from a hundred interlacing risers, and jiossessed of an abundant 
water-sup])ly. Owing to the annual osertlow of the great ris'ers that 
traverse it, this tract remains practically under water for six months of 
the year, the villages stand on little mounds rising from the waste ol 
svaters, and at this season boats are the only means of communic'ation. 
'J'he alluvial rice-fu-lds ('ease as the rivers draw near the sea, and this 
portion of the delta is an intric'ate system of sea creeks and half-formed 
islands, densely clothed in many plac'cs with jungle and sparsely 
inhabited. On the .south-ea.stern frontier a succession of low’ ranges 
covers the east of the (liittagong Division and Hill ']'i})pera. None of 
them is of any great height, but the Sitakund Hill ri.ses to 1,155 fe(*t, 
and in the f'hittagong Hill 'bracts they attain a greater altitude, the 
highest peaks being Keokradang (4,034 feet) and Pyramid Hill (3,016 
feet). 'J'hese hills are ('overed with bamboo jungle and bru.slnvoocl, 
and are se[)arated by cultivated river valleys ; a narrow’ strip of rice land 
divides them from the sea, and to the south a series of low’ flat i.slands 
skirt the coast, while the .shores have the same mangrove vegetation as 
in the Sundarbans. 

Tlu' 'I'san-po, which is ])robably identical with the* BRATiMArt"i'R-\, is 
believed to enter the Assam Valley from the 'Pibetan table-land by the 
channel known as the Diham; river. It then flow’s for a distance of 
about 450 miles in a south-w’esterly dircctif)n, and on reaching the 
w’estern extremity of the Assam Range, turns south "^and finally unites 
with the main stream of the Ganges at Goalundo. In its course 
through the plains of Bengal the Brahmaputra is known as the Jamuna, 
and the Ganges as the l^idma, while the Meghna is the name as.signed 
to the gigantic river formed by the ('onfluenee of their waters. Th * 
Surma is one of the largest tributaries that joins this immense sy.stem. 
It rises in the mountain ranges on the northern boundary of Manipur, 
and after a tortuous course of 560 miles falls into the old bed of the 
Brahmaputra near Bhairab Bazar. All of the.se rivers, w’ith their count¬ 
less affluents and distributaries, are heavily laden with silt, much of 
which is deposited in times of flood in the neighbourhood of their 
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banks. 'I'lic slope of the country i.s thus always away from, and not 
towards, the river iliannels, and the water in the numerous cross¬ 
channels flows from, and not into, the main streams. A mighty volume 
of turgid water thus spreads over the countr)’, until, leaving the silt 
behind, it finds an exit by fresh drainage channels. 

In the extreme south an interlacing network of estuaries, riv(;rs, and 
watercourses encloses a vast number of islands of various shapes and 
sizes, which art' them strives often half swamp. 'I'he largest of these 
are Dakuin Sh ahuazj’L'R, SandwTi*, and Hatia, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, and Kui iuioiA off the ('hittagong coast. At the eastern end 
of the Assam Valley a large island, known as the IMajoli, has been 
formed by a change in the main channel of tht.* llrahmaputra. During 
the rains the greati'r |)art of Eastern Jlengal is under water, and huge 
swamps are formed, some of wliich, like the Chalan llii,, are of very 
considerable si/e. In the cold sc-ason these great meres dry up, and 
water remains only in the lowest portions of their basins. Inthe^Jani 
pur valley there is a lake, the Eokiak, whi('h is of a miK'h more 
permanent description and covers an area of some 27 scjuare miles. 

'The whole of th(* Province is blessed with an abundant rainfall, and 
though it is occasionally unfavourably distributed, failure of the mon¬ 
soon and the famine that accompanies such failure arc alike unknown. 
Over the Province as a whole the annual rainfall generally ranges from 
70 to 140 inches. The maximum is reaclu^d at Chkkkapunji, on the 
.southern face of the Khasi Hills, which is one of the wettest places on 
the surface of the globe, and has an average rainfall of no less than 458 
inches. I'he rainfall is also very heavy in the country lying immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the A.ssam Range and the Himalayas. Storms 
and cyclones are rare in the interior of the Province, but cyclones and 
storm-waves fr )m time to time sweep over the low-lying country near 
the estuary of the Meghna. In Octobt'r, 1897, the islands of Maiskhal 
and Kutubdia were devastated by a storm-wave, and there was a terrible 
cyclone in IJackcrgunge in 1876. Northern Tlengal and As.sam are 
liable to carth(]uakes, which occasionally do much damage. I'he shock 
of 1897 wri'cked all masonry buildings in Shillong, Sylhet, and Haiihati, 
and upwards of 1,600 persons were killed by falling houses or landslips. 

'The total population of the Province in 1901 w'as 30,961,459, of 
whom 15,771,904, or 51 per cent., were male.s. Almost the whole 

of these persons were living in British territory, as ^ 

1-1 XT • Population, 

only 457,790 w’ere enumerated in the two Native 

States of Hill 'Pippera and Manipur, Eastern Bengal is particularly 
health)', and each succeeding enumeration has disclosed a large 
increase in the population of this portion of the Province. Between 
1881 and 1901 the population of the Dacca and Chittagong Divi¬ 
sions increa.sed by 27 per cent. The climate and conditions of the 
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Surma Valley are alsf) fairly favourable, and in this portion of the 
Province the increase between t88i and 1901 amounted to 17 per cent. 
The history of Northern Bengal has been less satisfactory. The 
rivers have been silting up their beds, the land is waterlogged, and 
epidemics of malarial fever have been serious and prolonged. Public 
health has been bad in Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Rangpur, and l^abna; 
and the Rajshahi Division showed an increase of only 10 per cent, 
in the twenty years that preceded the last Census. The Assam 
Valley has suffered recently from a very deadly form of malarial fever 
known as ^a/d azdr ; and in one District, in which this disease broke 
out in an aggravated form, the decrease of population between 
1891 and 1901 amounted to no less than 25 ])er cent., a greater 
proportion than reported from any other District in British India in 
1901. This decrease of the indigenous population w'as, however, 
counterbalanced by the imy)ortation of garden c'oolies, and the net 
growth in the Assam Valley Division between t88t and 1901 
amounted to 16 per cent. In the Province as a whoU‘ the* increase 
in each intercensal ])eriod was as follows: 1872-81, if per cent.; 
1881-91, 10 per cent.; 1891-1901, 10 per cent.; and the total 
increase between 1872 and i9or was 34 per cent. 'I'hc density of the 
Province as a whole in 1901 was 308 persons per square mile for 
British territory only, and 278 per square mile after including the 
sparsely populated Native States of Hill d'ijipera and Manipur. But 
in the different Districts the variations from this mean are very large, 
Dacca coming at one end of the scale with an average density of 
952 to the scpiare mile and the Taishai Hills at the other with an 
average density of ir. With the exception of Jalpaigiin, all the Bengal 
Districts of the Province are very fully po[)ulated, and in places the 
density of the rural population is extraordinary, the highest point 
being reached in the Srinagar ihdim in Dacca District, where there is 
a rural population of 1,787 persons to the square mile. In the Surma 
Valley, Sylhet has a population of over 400 to the s(iuaie mile, but 
the Districts of the Assam Valley are sparsely peopled, and the maxi¬ 
mum is reached in Ramrup with 153 to the .scpiare nrile. In the hills 
the population is naturally sparse and nowhere exceeds 44 to the 
square mile. 

The great majority of the population live in rural areas, and in 1901 
only 2 per cent, were enumerated in the 61 towns the Province 
contains. Nearly all of the.se places are small and unimportant, 
and the average population in 1901 was only 12,081. The largest 
towns are Dacca (90,542), and Imphal in Manipur (67,093), though 
the latter place possesses no urban characteristics and is an overgrown 
village rather than a town. No other town had a population of as 
many as 25,000 ; and in only four lown.s— Rampur Boalia, Sirajganj, 
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NarayaN(;a\j, and CiiiTTAnONr. —did the number of inhabitants exceed 
20,000. In the plains the villages usually take the form of scattered 
clumps of houses, embedded in dense groves of bamboos and fruit 
trees ; but in the flooded tracts the cottages arc often huddled together 
on sites which have been artificially raised above flood-level. In the 
hills the villages are generally built on open sit(^s near the summit of 
the ridges, and among the Nagas almost attain to the size of little towns. 

Of the 31 millions of persons who, in round numbers, constitute the 
population of the Province, t8 millions arc Muhammadans, ii| millions 
are Hindus, and ij millions animistic tribes. 'The Muhammadans 
are largely in the majority in Eastern Bengal, and in the Dacca and 
('hittagong Divisions there arc ro| million Musalmans to 4J million 
Hindus. In the Rnjshahi Division they arc likewise in a majority, and 
they form more than half the population of Sylhet. In the rest of 
Assam they are far from numerous, and in this portion of the Province 
the distinctive fi'aturc in the population is the large number of uncon¬ 
verted tribesmen. Dribes of Tibeto Hurman origin inhabit the hills, 
and the Bodo race is found in tlie Himalayan i(xrai as far west as 
Dinajpur. In Chittagong there* is a considerable Buddhist population, 
most of whom are Maghs. Christians numbered 66,000, more than 
one-fourth of whom were living in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. There 
is also a large Roman Catholic community with traces of Portuguese* 
des(!ent in Dacca District. 

From the j^oint of view of agriculture, the Province enjoys advan¬ 
tages for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any other 
part of India. The rainfall is abundant, is usually Agriculture 
well distributed, and is never known to fail. 'Phe 
land of the delta is enriched by yearly deposits of silt; and, in spite 
of the })resence of a great number r)f rivers, several of which are 
of enormous size, the damage done by flood is seldom serious. I he 
climate, the soil, and the river systems are all alike favourable to 
cultivation, and such a calamity as famine or even scarcity is practically 
unknown, though some local distress was caused by the high price 
of rice in 1906. 

The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 68 per cent, 
of the total cropped area. The abundant rainfall renders artificial 
irrigation unnecessary, though in the Himalayan farai the people 
not infrequently divert the water of the hill streams to their fields, 
and by this means raise rich crops from soil which is sometimes 
poor and sandy. The two most important crops raised for export 
are jute and tea. Jute in 1903-4 covered an area of 3,100 square 
miles. This fibre is very generally cultivated in the Districts of 
Rangpur, Pabna, Dacca, Mymensingh, Farldpur, and Tippera, and 
is slowly spreading up the valleys of the Surma and the Brahmaputra. 
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'The chief centres of lea cuUivation are situated in the Districts of 
Sylhet. ('achar, Darrang, Sihsfigar, Lakhiinpiir, and Jalpaiguri. In 
1903 there were altogetluT 971 plantations uith a total area of 
415,700 acres under plant, which yielded r<S2,ooo,ooo pounds of tea. 
Mustard is an important crop in the Rajshahi Division and in the 
Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh. Sugar-cane is extensively culti¬ 
vated in the Dacca and Rajshfihi Divisions, and in the Districts of 
Mymensingh and Farldjuir upwards of 100 square miles arc under 
cane. Wheat is grown in Rajshfdu and Rangpur, and to some extent 
in Pabna and Goaipara : and tohac'co is a valuable crop in Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, and Mymensingh. 

As might be expt'ctcd from the character of its surface and climate, 
and the sj)arsem‘ss of its pojnilation, the area of forest in the Brah 
ma|Hitra Valley and ih(‘ Assam Range is \'ery large. 
Sir/ {S/iorea ro/nistii) is common in Goaipara, but 
farihcT east the forests are, for the most part, evergreen. Here l)esides 
,sV//, whic'ii is seldom found east of Nowgong, the most valuable trees 
are naJwr {ATesua Jerrea), sain {Artocarpus C/uip/as/ia)^ ^i^oinari 
(Cmv/ina arI>orea\ khuir {AriirAr Ca/tr/in), sissn {Dall>erpia S/sson), 
/i/a sapa {Afic/ie/ia C/iainpara), ajJiar or jam I {/ariicrs/ivcinia Flo^ 
//i\^inae\ and i^unserai {Cinnaiuomnm i^/anifn/ifemni). 

In the hills good forest covers a smaller area than might have 
been exjxfctcd. d'hough there is no lack of wooded ('ountry, the 
system of shifting cultivation practised by the hill tribes is prejudicial 
to the growth of valuable* timber. Evergreen forests are found in 
the east and south of ( achnr District and in the Native States of 
Hill 'ihpi)era and Manijmr. 'Fhere are valualde forests also in Jab 
})aigiirl and Chittagong. 'The ])rincipal products of (^littagong are 
bamboos, jam/ {lAr^ers/roeinia F/os Fciiinae)^ and gnrjan {//ip/ero 
carpus /ufPina/us). 'Fhe total area of Deserved’ forest in what is 
now the Ihovince of Kastern Bengal and A.s.sam on June 30, ipoj}, 
was 5,^44 s((uare miles, 'bhe gross forest receipts and the expendi¬ 
ture in 1903-4 were 9 lakhs and 6.3 lakhs resi)eclively. 

The Proviru'e is endowed by nature with an adinirable system of 
water communi('alion.s, and of recent years its system of railways has 
been much developed. 'J'he Assam-Bengal Railway 
runs from the sea at ('hittagong to the eastern end 
of the Surma Valley. A little to the west of Silchar the main line 
crosses the North ( achar Hills and connei'ts with the Dibru-Sadiya 
Railway at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley. Branch lines 
also run from Laksham junction to (diandpur, whence a steamer 
service plies to Goalundo, and from Lumding to Gaiihati. The 
northern and western parts of the Trovince are served by the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and a line is now under construction to Gauhati, 
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whic'h will connect Calcutta and Dihrugarli by rail. A branch of 
this railway also runs through Dacca and Myiucnsingh Districts from 
Narayanganj t(j Jagannathganj r)n tho Hrahinapiitra. 

A very complete steamer service ])lics upon the numerous waterways. 
Goalundo, at the junction of the Padma and Brahmaputra rivers, is the 
terminus of a great steamer traffic up the Ganges to Ghfi/.ipur, up the 
Brahmajmtra to Dibrugarh, and up the Surma to Silchar. A daily 
service to Narayanganj connects Dacca with Calcutta, while mail 
steamers to Chandpur link the Assam-ljcngal Railwa) with the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. St(‘amers ply daily from Calcutta through th(‘ 
Sundarha?is to Assam, via ]hirisal, ('handpur, and N«irayanganj. Gn 
the Padma steamers ])ly between Damukdia Ghat and Riimpur 
iio.alia and Godagari, with a ('ontinuation U) Ihiglish Ba/ar (Mfdda), 
and between English Bazar and Sultanganj. l‘'rom Khulna steamias 
run to Barisal, Noakhali, Narayanganj, Madaripur, and other jdaces, 
and there is a daily service on the Brahma])Utra from (ioaliindo to 
bbuh'bari. Bac'kergunge District is also well served by steamers, and 
during the rains small ftaaler steamers ply on the tributaries of the 
Barak (Surma) and Brahmajnitra. 

The administration of the Province is entrustc'd to a Eieutenant- 
(iovernor, acting immciiately under the orders of tin* (iovernincnt of 

India. I'he general executive staff is iwineipally .... 

. I 1 /*• -1 Administration, 

recruited from members of the (. ovenanted ( ivil 

Service, with a certain proportion of officers deputed from the Indian 
Army who, at the time of the formation of the new Province, were 
serving in .Assam, together with a Provincial and a Subordinate Service, 
the great majority of whost‘ members arc natives of the country. 7 'he 
first Iaeutenant Governor was Sir J. B. Fuller, ])rcviously Chief Com¬ 
missioner of A >sam. lie was siK'cccded in 1906 by Sir E. Hare. 

As in other parts of India, the unit of administration is the District, 
the area in charge of the District Magistrate and Collec'tor, or Deiiuty- 
('ommissioner as he is called in Assam. 'There are altogeth(*r 
27 Districts in the Province, with an average area of 3,668 sejuare 
miles and an avtTage jiojnilation of 1,129,766. 'I'hese Districts 
are grouped together to form the five Divisions of ('unTAoONc, 
Dacca, Ra.ishahi, the Assam Vai.lky, and the Scum a X'ai.ley and 
Him. Dlstkicfs, each of which is under a Commissioner. Districts 
are further subdivided into subdivisions, of which there are 67, with 
an average area of 1,478 square miles and an average population 
of 455,279. In .Assam the Siibdivisional Magistrate exercises within 
his own subdivision most of the functions of a District officer, but 
in ICastern Bengal his duties are principally of a judicial nature. In 
the ])crmancntly settled portions of the Province the smallest unit of 
admini-stralion is the ihdfia or police .station ; in the five upper 1 )istricts 
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of ibe Assam Valley it is the mauza^ or area for which an officer called 
the 7 naiizaddr has contracted to pay the land revenue. In the one 
tract it is the poli('e who anj the visible representatives of Government 
in rural areas ; in th(‘ other it is the land revenue officials. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to his personal staff, is assisted by 
three secretaries in the general departments and one secretary in the 
department of Public Works. Revenue business is, to a great extent, 
entrusted to a board, consisting of tw’o senior Civilians. Separate 
officers are also in charge of the various departments, such as Police, 
Prisons, Excise, Registration, Land Records and Agriculture, Educa¬ 
tion, Medical, and Sanitation. The I'orest department is under the 
control of a Conservator, and Civil Accounts are in charge of an 
Accountant-G(‘ncral, who is directly subordinate to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. The Post Office department is in 
charge of two l)ei)Uty-Postmasters-Gencral, and the 'relegra])h depart¬ 
ment in that of a Sui)crintendenl. 'Fhese three officers are not, 
however, under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The only Native States of any importance under the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and As.sam are Hill 'J’ipprra and Manipur. 'I'he 
Magistrate and C'ollector of Tippera Distric't acts as Political Agent for 
Hill Ti[)])era. 'Fhe Rilja of Manijnir, who was appointed after the 
outbreak of iSpr, was {ilaced upon the in 1907, and during 

his minority the State has been administered by the Political Agent, 
who has always been a member of the .Assam (Commission. 

Acts of general application arc yiassed in the ('ouncil of tht‘ Gov* 
ernor-Gcncral for making Laws and Regulations, and come into force 
in the IVovince of Eastern Bengal and As.sam as in other parts of 
India. Ste[)s have also been taken to provide for the initiation of 
measures of yiurely local interest, and the Lieutenant-Governor has 
been authorized to form a Council of fifteen members for making laws 
and regulations. Bills passed by this ('ouncil requirt‘ the assent of the 
Lieiitcnanf-Oovernor and also of the GovtTiior-General. 

Stipendiary magistrates are the foundation of the .system of criminal 
administration, though in Eastern Bengal a considerable amount of 
work is done by honorary magistrates sitting either singly or as benches. 
Appeals from their decision lie to the Sessions Judge, except in the 
case of magistrates with second and third-class power.s, from whom 
appeals lie either to the District Magistrate or to some magistrate w^ho 
has been specially empowered in this behalf. Appeals from Sessions 
Judges are heard by the High (Jourl at Calcutta. In Eastern Bengal 
and Sylhet civil work is in charge of District and Subordinate Judge.s 
and a large staff of Munsifs. In the A.ssam Valley and the Cachar 
Plains Assistant Magistrates act as Munsifs, and the District Magistrate 
discharges the functions of a Subordinate Judge. 'Fhe ultimate court 
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of appeal for civil work is also the High Court at Calcutta. In the 
•Hill Districts and certain frontier tracts the High Court has no juris- 
dictinn, except in ('riminal cases over European British subjects, and 
the District Magistrate dist'harges the functions of a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

'I'he receipts under the princijial heads of revenue have been : 
(1880-1) 256-4 lakhs, (1890 i) 302-5 lakhs, (1900 t) 368-3 lakhs, and 
(1903--4) 371-9 lakhs. 'I'he principal heads of receipts in the last- 
mentioned year were land revenue, 177*4 lakhs; stamps, 80-5 lakhs; 
excise and opium, 61-7 lakhs : cesses, 35-4 lakhs ; and income-tax, 
9-1 lakhs. Under the financial settlement for three years made in 
1906 the J^rovim e receives one-half of the revenue from land, stamps, 
excise, assessed taxes, and forests, and is responsible for half the ex¬ 
penditure under heads other than land revenue, the greater part of the 
t'.harges under which are debited to ProNincial. "fhe receipts and 
expenditure on account of general administration, courts of law, regis¬ 
tration, police, medical, education, political, superannuation, stationery 
and printing, and various minor items are entirely Brovincial. An 
annual contribution of 6-2 lakhs is made in favour of Imperial revenues. 
I’o ('over the initial cost of new administrative arrangements, a grant of 
30 lakh.s has been added to the 20 lakhs originally given to Assam. 
The budget figures for 1906-7 are shown in the table on p. 401. 

The I’ublic Works dt^partnienl is under the general charge of a (>hief 
faigineer, who is also a secretary to the Local Government, and is 
aided by an undersecretary. Eastern Bengal and Assam each form 
a circle in charge of a Superintending Engineer, d'he executive staff 
includes 8 l^xecutivc and 4 Assistant lOngineers. Local works in 
fkistcrn Bengal are gtmerally entrusted to a District Engineer, engaged 
by the District board and working under the supervision of an 
Inspector of \Wirks, of whom there are two. 

The police are under the general control of an Inspector-General, 
who is assisted by two Deputy -1 n.spectors-General stationed at Silchar 
and Dacca, 'flic sanctioned staff consists of 27 Distrit.t and Assistant 
Sujicrintendcnts, 79 inspectors, 778 sub-inspectors, and 7,876 head 
constables and men. Rural police arc employed in every District in 
the plains outside the boundaries of Assam [iroper, and in 1904 
numbered 56,875. There is also a large force of military police, 
numbering 2,876 officers and men, who are employed on quasi-military 
duties, chiefly in Assam. 

In 1903 there were 2 Central, 19 District, and 47 subsidiary jails in 
the Province, and the daily average number of prisoners was 6,682. 
The larger jails arc under the management of whole-time Superin¬ 
tendents, and the control of the dei)artment is vested in an Inspector- 
General of Prisons. 
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'Fhe general management of the Education department is entrusted 
to the Director of Public Instruction, who is assisted by five Inspectors 
of sc hools and a staff of deputy-inspectors and sub¬ 
inspectors. 'J’hcrc are twelve Arts colleges in the 
Province, situated at Dacca (2), (liittagong, Barisal, Comilla, l\abna, 
'J’angail, Mymensingh, Rajshrihi, (lauhati, Sylhet, and Agartala. Only 
lour of these colleges receive any direct assistance from the slate. On 
March 31, 1905, 1,724 students were on the roll of the eleven colleges 
situated in British territory. In 1903-4 the Province ('ontained 1,147 
secondary, 20,628 primary, and 4,121 special schools. 'Phe total 
number of scholars was : boys 715,861, and girls 65,290. 

'The Mcdic'al department is divided into two branches. An In¬ 
spector Oencral of civil hospitals is the head of the department, while 
,\ Sanitary Commissioner has been appointed to deal with all (]U(\stions 
ot a j)urc]y sanitary character. In t903 the Proiincc ('ontained 391 
hospitals ;ind dis[)ensaries, at which more than 3,000,000 patients were 
treated and 83,483 operations performed. 'Pherc are lunatic' asylums 
at Dacca and Te/pur, and an asylum for the re('e])tion of lepers at 
Sylhet. 
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TABLE II 


Statistics of Local Tioakds and Municifalitiks, ICastkrn 
Bknoal and Assam, 1903-4 



Number. 

Income. j 

Kxpentliture. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

District and Local Hoards . 


43,63,3.^18 

.39-48,543 

Municipalities . 

49 

12,()8,747 

11,71,823 


TABLE Ill 

I^KINC IPAT. SOIM^CES OF PROVINCIAL RfA'ENI E, ICaSTKRN 

Renoai. and Assam 

(In thousands of rupeet.) 



Hiidpet for 

1906 - 7 . 


Total jimount i 
raisetl (Iiiinerial, j 
Piovineial, fitul 

Amount credited 
to 1*1 ovincKiI 
revenue. 


Lora)). j 


I.and revenue ..... 

1.93.6 2 

97.'6 

Stamps ..... 

89,00 

44-.SO 

Excise 

1 63,23 

31,63 

Assessed taxes . ... 

9»6o 

4, So 

Forests 

'.1,30 

6,60 

Registration. 

7,60 

7,60 

()thcr aource-i . . . . ' 

64,0s 

31,56 

Total 

4.40,3.5 

^,23,85 


PARLE IV 

Provincial Exfknditcre under Princitai. Heads, ICastern 


Benoal and Assam 

(In thonsnnds of rupees) 


1 

. . 1 

Budget for 
igoO- 7. 

Oj,cuing balance ........ 

62,00 

Charges in respect of collection (principallv land revenue 

39,53 

and forests) ........ 

Salaries and e.xpcnses of civil departments •— 


(fl) General administration ..... 

9,53 

lb) Law and justice ...... 

46,06 

(r) Police. 

39,96 

(//) lulucalion ....... 

12,73 

(V) Medic.al ........ 

7,24 

(/) Other heads ....... 

5,70 

Pension and miscellaneous civil charges 

10,35 

Public works .... 

55,93 

' Other charges and adjustments ..... 

13,42 

Total expenditure 

2,40,45 

j Closing balance. 

48,22 
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Eastern Division, Southern Shan States.— A group of Shun 
States, Burma, cx)nsisting of the Sawbwaships of Mongnai, Laihka, 
Mawkmai, Mongpan, and Mongj)a\vn (with their dependencies), and 
the Myozaships of Mongnawng, Mongkiing, Mongsit, Kehsi Afansam, 
Kenglikam, TVIonghsu, and Kenglon. 'I'he division is in charge of an 
Assistant Superintendent, stationed at L(alein in the Laihka State 
near the I'aunggyi Kengtung road. 

Eastern Duars. —^"i'rad in Cioalpara District, Eastern Bengal anti 
Assam. See DuAks, Eastkrn. 

Eastern Gh3.ts. —Mountain range in Madras. See fluAis, 
TAstern. 

Eastern Nara.— ('anal in Sind, Bombay. .V^v ICasi kkn. 

Eastern Rajputana States Agency. ()iu‘ of the eight Bolitit'al 
('barges inlt* which Rajputana is divided, comprising the thrta; States 
t)f Bharatpur, DnoLi’UR, and Karai li, and lying between 26^' and 
27° 50'N. and 76^ 34'and 78° 17' 1 C. It is hounded on the north 
by the (nirgaon District of the Punjab: on the west by Alwar and 
Jaipur; on the south and southeast by (Iwalior; and on the east by 
the .Agra and Muttra Districts of tin* United Provinces, d'he head¬ 
quarters of the I\)litical Agent are at Bharatpur. 7 'he population 
increased from 1,043,867 in 1881 to 1,076,780 in 1891, and then 
fell to 1,054,42.} in 1901; the small decrease of 2 j)er cent, during 
the last decade is due to the famines of 1896 7 and 1899-1900. The 
total area is 4,379 niiles, and the density of population is nearly 

241 perst)ns per square mile, as comjiared with 76 for Rajputana as 
a whole. Although seventh in size among the political divisions of 
Rajputana, the Agency stands fourth as regards population. In 1901 
Hindus formed 86 per cent, and Musalmans more than 13 per cent, 
of the total. Christians numbered 150, of whom 74 were natives. 'Phe 
following table gives certain particulars for the three States- 



Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

lyoi. 

iVormal land re¬ 
venue {khdha), 
in thousands 
iff rupees. 

Bharatjjiir 

1,982 

626,665 

1 2 D 74 

Dholpur. . ^ . 


270,973 

1 8,00 , 

Karauli . . * . 

1,242 

156,786 

27.') i 

1 1 

Total 

4,.^79 

1,054,424 

j . 12,49 


There are altogether 2,271 villages and ii towns. The largest 
towns are Bharatpur (43,601), Karauli (23,482), Dholpur (19,310), 
and Dig (15,409). 

Edappalli (the Kepleiin of Dutch writers).—The largest of the 
idavagays, or petty principalities, of the Kunnatnad taluk, Travancore 
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State, Madras, situated in 10^ 1'N. and 76° 22'K., with an area of 
62 square miles. I’opulation (lyoi), i3,34‘''. It is held l)y a Nam- 
budri Brahman of the highest rank, who is called the Kdappalli Raja 
but has no civil or criminal authority within the princij)ality. He is 
entitled to all the revenue from his lands, and holds them free of tax 
or tribute to the 'Fravanraire State, except a small sum of money for 
jxdice services rendered, 'i'hc residence of tht* Rajil is at Kdappalli, 
)»r)\v a station on tlu' ('ochin-Shoranfir Railway. 'I'he Kdappalli chief 
ship is believed to be the sole n‘lic of the an( i(‘nt theocracy of the 
west coast. 

Eden Canal.- An irrigation canal in the BiirdsNiln and llooghly 
Districts of Bengal, named after a former laeiiti-nant (loManor of that 
Provinc e. Its su})ply is derixed from llu* I )amodar river, and to a 
small extent also from tin* Banka nullah. TIk- main canal has a length 
of 27 miles, with 1 .S miles of distributaries ; natural ( hannels which aro 
jirivate properly arc also used to ('onvey the water. 'I'he construction 
of the canal was commenced in 1873, but proceeded litfully, and it was 
not opened till i<S8i. 'rhere is no navigation, the canal haxing been 
('onstructed ))rimarily as a sanitary work to pour a su])i)ly of fresh water 
into old river-bc'cls. 'The water is, howiwer, of xaliii- for irrigation in 
dry years; and in i()02 3 the area uiulcr long lixise for irrigation was 
43 s(juare miles, while the artxi actually irrigated in 1903 4 was 
44 i square miles. No capital a(',t:ount is ke])t, but the cost of con¬ 
struction has been 7-8 lakhs. 'Fhe gro.ss recei})ls in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 31,000, and tlicre w’as a loss on the year’s working of Rs. 13,000. 

Edlabad. District, taluk, and town in Hyderfibad Stattx See 
AijiiAuai). 

Ed ward esabad. Name sometimes ajiplied to llAXxr 'I'ow.v, 
Bannu District, North-West Frontier Provini'e. 
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